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CHAPTER I 

1918 : BEFORE THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 

By the end of 1917 German 6.H.Q. had reached a definite 
decision as to what its strategy must be in the opening 
months of the new year. The German Army must aim at 
an early and supreme effort to shatter the Allied forces in 
France. Its policy henceforth was to be a policy of un- 
fiinching Westernism. Ludendorff leaves us in not the 
slightest doubt about this. Turkey may be loyal enough 
to the Quadruple Alliance. But she is wearing out as a 
fighter. The Germans must not think of spending their 
military resources in that quarter. The Turks may be 
awarded Kars and Batoum when Russia is brought to her 
knees : but German troops are not to be wasted in any 
eastern adventure. As for the Bulgars, they are not viewed 
by the military chiefs of Germany with confidence or en- 
thusiasm. It wiU not pay to consider their susceptibilities. 
And, before long, we shall find Ludendorff and his colleagues 
putting aside protests by the Bulgars, and removing some 
of their forces from the Russian to the Macedonian front 
in order to release valuable German divisions for service 
in France — ^tho grand and essential theatre of operations. 
Austria is more important. Yet the Austrian position in 
Italy has to be considered in much the same light ; and 
preparations are made early in 1918 to bring back German 
divisions from that front. 

Two sovereign facts at this time transcend in the judgment 
of German leadership all minor military and politicsJ con- 
siderations. One is that France and Great Britain must 
be overwhelmed in 1918 before America can establish 
a formidable army on French soil; the other that the 
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impending collapse of Russia as a great military opponent 
promises Germany a highly favourable — and probably a 
last — chance of forcing a decision on the Western IVont. 

A good many quotations from LudendorfE have been made 
in this book. They are invaluable if we are to understand 
the war in 1916 and 1917. But none of them is more illum- 
inating than what he has to say about the position, the 
German hopes and fears and plans, at the beginning of 1918. 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Roumania, Austria even, are seen at this 
stage to be mere pawns on the chess-board of war; and 
pawns with which the military players of Germany have 
lost hope — ^if they ever seriously entertained it — of queening. 
The defeat or defection of these weak allies has to be con- 
sidered and guarded against. But not for a moment must 
it be allowed to deflect Germany from her masterful purpose 
of securing a swift, absolute decision on ]EYenoh soil. 

‘ AU that mattered was to get together (for 1918) enough 
troops for an attack on the west.’ The need was urgent and 
instant to coUeot, for this end, ‘ every man that could be 
spared from the various theatres ’ of the war. 

First, it was imperative to dispose completely of Russia 
as a military danger. Thanks to the revolution, and the 
failure of the last Russian offensive in the sununer of 1917, 
the whole situation, in Ludendorff’s view, was now more 
favourable to Germany than ‘ one could ever have expected.’ 
This collapse of Russia offered Germany a greater, a far 
speedier, prospect of victory in the first half of 1918 than 
the hope of American military development could give the 
Entente at that season. But to close finally with Russia 
was not as easy as many people without Ludendorff’s know- 
ledge and judgment imagined. Before she was free to move 
the great bulk of her forces from the immense Russian front 
to the west, Germany had to crush out a great deal of craft 
and ingenuity in the leaders of the revolution, if only an 
insignificant opposition in arms. The German military 
leaders had welcomed the revolution and the arrival of the 
Bolsheviks on the scene in the autumn of 1917 as far as this 
led to the collapse of the Russian Army and the blow which 
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that must mean to the Entente. Yet Ludondorff makes 
it clear that he and his colleagues suspected, dreaded, the 
revolutionary spirit with its pacific pretences. He had to 
take into account the possible eflect of its propaganda on a 
proportion of the German troops which must still be kept 
on the Russian front. Besides, he distrusted Trotsky’s 
professions of ‘pacifism,’ human brotherhood, and so on. 
Ludendorff believed — and events have shown he was right — 
that these professions were hypocritical. 

The peace negotiations with the Bolsheviks started in 
December 1917. The intention of Trotsky and his col- 
leagues to draw out the negotiations, and adroitly to use 
them not at aU for ‘pacifism ’ but for aggressive le volutionary 
propaganda, soon became obvious to the German military 
leaders. On both sides it was largely a game of bluff, the 
Germans holding the trump cards. It is curious to recall 
the storm of indignation which early in 1918 swept over this 
country and over France at the treatment of revolutionary 
Russia by the Germans through the denunciation of the 
Armistice and the stark treaty imposed at Brest-Iitovsk. 
This storm was natural enough, for early in 1918 we had no 
considerable expcrienco ourselves of the revolutionary 
methods and mind : such experience was only to come home 
to us after the war. Therefore we were stirred by a deep 
indignation over the treatment of Bolshevik Russia by 
militarist Germany. This is not the place to examine the 
ethics of the Treaty of Brest-Iitovsk as forced by Germany 
on Trotsky and his colleagues. No doubt some of the terms 
imposed on the Bolsheviks were drastic. They were too 
drastic, Ludendorfi! tells us, for the taste of some of his 
Austrian allies, and they shocked socialist groups in his 
own country. Certainly, the peace was not the ‘ peace of 
understanding’ which Trotsky and his fellow delegates 
sought for. 

So the Bolsheviks spun out the negotiations. They 
angled for support outside Russia. They tried to induce 
the enemy to evacuate the coimtry before the terms were 
finally carried out. This did not suit Germany’s plan for 
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transporting in safety the bulk of her fighting troops and 
material to the Western Front for an offensive in 1918 
before America could develop. Austrian and German 
socialist pleas for the poor Bolsheviks were therefore swept 
aside. The armistice was denounced : hostilities were 
resumed on the Russian front on February 18 and 19. At 
once the Bolshevik leaders were brought to then.' knees, 
and the Treaty of Brost-Litovsk was imposed on them.^ 
Ludendorfl and his supporters were right in forcing the 
pace. They had no time to lose. The first German offensive 
was to start in France less than three weeks after the Russian 
revolutionists were disposed of. (The date of the offensive 
had been settled on early in February.) The corresponding 
treaty with Roumania, which Ludendorff wished to accom- 
plish quickly, was delayed for some weeks, but this was of 
minor importance. Von Mackensen’s group of Gorman 
divisions in that country was only a small one, though in 
the spring a proportion of the best troops were to be sent 
from that quarter, too, to the Western Front. No possible 
source of contribution from minor theatres of the war at 
this season was overlooked by the director’s of German 
strategy. Thoroughly grasping the position — ^whilst the 
British War Cabinet and its advisers at Versailles were 
toying with the idea of a ‘ knock-out ’ blow in the east — 
they made every quarter of the war feed the west. German 
G.H.Q. even thought of bringing the XVth Turkish Corps 
to the Western Front. But this Corps passed to Batoum. 


‘ In April 1922 Mr. Lloyd George remindod tho Bolshevik dologalos at 
Genoa tliat, by signing the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Bussia had enabled 
the Germans to transfer their divisions to tho Western X'ront and to place 
the Allies there in grave danger. The Soviet delogalcs might have asked 
why the Allies, knowing perfootly well of this danger, took no steps to avoid 
it by strengthening their forces on that front untQ after the Germans had 
transferred from east to west the divisions required, and dehvorod Ihoir 
blow ! The truth is the Bolsheviks were oompolled to make peace with 
Germany on her own. terms ; whereas the Britisli War Cabinet was not 
compelled to jeopardise the British Army, and the whole Allied cause, by 
withholding from Haig, between January sad March 1018, the forces essen- 
tia] to defend bis front, and at the same time deciding through the inoom- 
petent Council of Veisailles that this front should he still further oi. tended. 
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‘ It would,’ says Ludcndorff, ‘ have been more useful in the 
west.’ However, he had little to complain of as regards the 
response to his demand for every available division in view 
of the coming struggle on the vital front ; it was hearty and 
prompt. A certain force had still to be kept in the eastern 
theatm to watch the Bolsheviks, but even this force presently 
surrendered younger and more serviceable classes as drafts 
to the German Army in Ikance. 

LudendorfE, dealing with strategy and tactics, with the 
military position only, is usually to the point. He is often 
frank. He refrains from cheap abuse of leademhip on the 
other side. So valuable and informing are some of his 
accounts of military operations, German and Allied, in 
1918, as well as 1916 and 1917, that we often find mu’selves 
disappomted by their brevity ; for latterly they do become 
tantalisingly brief, the truth being not so much perverted a* 
economised. 

On the other hand, Ludendorfi is not so impressive in 
passages where he takes the field against the civil clement 
in his own country He obviously has all the experience, 
some of it bitter, which entitles him to review and at times 
condemn the action, or inaction, of German Chancellors and 
other ministers who crossed him at 6.H.Q. Unfortunately 
Ludendorfl’s knowledge of the civil power in the Entente 
countries is defective — ^naively so. He often writes as if in 
his own country there existed in ministers and governments 
no war-worthy resolution, no will to victory ; whilst in 
ministers belonging to Entente countries nothing is wanting 
from a soldier’s point of view 1 One might take it from 
some of his regrets that German Governments were innocent 
of the art of propaganda at home and abroad, whereas 
Entente Governments ® were past masters in it — a singular 
illusion in so able a man, but easily inteUigible when one 

’ Not only in My War Memories, but in his book published last year in 
Germany, Krie^fuhrmg wnd folttih, Ladondoiif lays all the blame for his 
defeat on the oivihana 

• As a fact official propaganda as managed by the orvihan power here 
was inefficient until Lord Noithohfie look charge and with the aid of Mr. 
Wickham bleed made a groat success of it. 
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recollects the fervour with which military opmion in France, 
immersed in its own difficulties with the civilian element, 
envied the dominating influence (as it was thought to be) 
of the German military leaders over the policy of Germany. 
Many of his political references entertain rather than 
convince us. Doubtless he knows far more than we of 
vacillation in successive German Ministers during these 
years ; but he knows so little of the British side in this 
relation that his censure of the former and his praise of the 
latter fail of then effect on the reader. He writes as though 
the civil power in Germany was constantly discouraging 
the soldiers in their heroic task and neglecting the moral 
of the population behind those soldiers : the civil power 
in Great Britain always encouraging its soldiers, and, 
by firm measures and glowing speeches, keeping public 
moral always elate. But — ^to put it very mildly — ^that 
was not so. 

Ludendorff and his collaborators had immense difficulties 
with weakening allies like Austria-Hungary ; and, wanting 
the command of the sea for food supplies, etc., their task 
ultimately grew superhuman. But the German military 
leaders were, throughout, largely dominant in theii' own realm. 
Moreover, where statesmanship and so-called ‘ militarism ' 
or ‘ Prussianism ’ clashed in political questions, the latter 
was not always worsted. Far from it. The Treaty of 
Brest -litovsk, for instance, as Count Cz®min x’emarks, was 
a victory for ‘ militarism, ’ and Ludendorff himself shows 
us that. So that here, at a supremely important time, 
German military opinion and the demands of G.H.Q. were 
allowed to prevail, 

Ludendorff contrasts the deportment of the German 
Government at the close of his two great offensives against 
the British Army with the deportment of the British Govern- 
ment at the same period. Shining contrast I What, 
according to Ludendorff, did the British Goveinment do ? 
They shrank from nothing, he gives us to understand, except 
appl^g conscription to Ireland. They raised the military 
service age. They called up thousands of miners and 
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munition workers iato the army. Q'hcy despatched all 
available shipping to fetch across the Atlantic American 
troops . Ti'ue, they did take these steps alter the tremendous 
onslaught ol Germany on the British Army in li-ance. But 
it is not captious criticism to remark that, unless they had 
bestirred themselves after the enemy’s blow had fallen, 
Ludendorfi would have had no cause indeed to lament his 
fortime in 1918. As to the exchange eflected in Macedonia 
after an offensive which, according to Ludendorff, had cost 
the British some 90,000 prisoners in a few days, might it not 
have been more serviceable if it had been effected earlier — 
when Ludendorff was left free by the German Government 
to effect his corresponding exchange in the same theatre ? 

As to our conduct in devoting om' shipping to the transport 
of American troops, tear of ridicule forbids us to claim that 
as an heroic measure. It is, to say the least, probable that, 
had Germany possessed the shipping resources, her Govern- 
ment, too, in a like predicament, would have devoted it to 
the transport of an army raised to fight for her. 

At this period — ^altcr the German offensives on the Somme 
and Lys — Ludendorff complains that he suffered through 
lack of drafts from homo. He scorns to have pressed the 
German Government in vain to call up the exempted men, 
and to deal sternly with shrekers from military service. 
This is interesting as showing Quadruple Ail^ce and 
Entente nations faced by the same problem in 1918. How- 
ever, says Ludendorff, ‘ General Headquaitors now fell back 
on its own reserves of men and prepared its own drafts from 
the troops of the Eastern Army and Roumania.’ And 
British G.H.Q.’s comment on that might be that German 
G.H.Q. was lucky to have its own reserves to faU back on 
after its recent groat expenditure in March and April 
1918. 

Ehially, Ludendorff complains, doubtless with reason, 
of ‘ agitation ’ at home. Yet that ill was not peculiar to 
his nation dming the war, Nivolle and, after Nivelle, 
P6taia had complamed of it in 1917. Were there no 
agitations m Italy, in Great Britain? and were not the 
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Governments of all three of these nations reproached for not 
dealing drastioally with the agitators 1 Germany had her 
strikes in 1917 and 1918. But we had ours in both these 
years as well as in 1916 and 1916.i 

* * 1< 4 ft # 

Owing, then, to the collapse of Rusbia, and the necessity 
of crushing Great Britain and Ikanoc before America could 
effectively intervene, Germany’s policy for 1918 was clearly 
and quickly determined ; to strike speedily and with utmost 
force in the theatre that mattered — ^the front in France. 
French and British military opinion coincided that the 
Entente, owing to the entire loss of Russia as an aUy, must 
in 1918 economise its forces as much as possible, stand 
strictly on the defensive, and wait till -Amer i ca could develop. 
Some people have insisted that the Allies went wrong in 
tamely allowing Germany to recover from 1917 and in wait- 
ing for her return blow — that they should have spoilt the 
German chance by themselves striking hard early in 1918. 
The defect of that criticism is in its want of information as 
to the ability of the Allied forces in France to undertake a 
great offensive at an early dale. The French Army after 
its misfortwies in the summer of 1917 had, it is true, boon 
most carefully attended to and husbanded by Petain, But 
that it was prepared for a stroke such as JoFro in December 
1916 planned for the French, or such as NivoUe strove to 
deliver four months later, need not he denied, for, as far as 
we know, that was never seriously suggested by any French 
leader of weight. 

What was the position of the British Army at the begin- 
ning of 1918 ? Had the moral of our fi g h t i ng forces in 
France been gravely affected by the war during the last 

‘ Ludendorl^, however, had in early 1018 British supporiers of hia view 
that our eivilian power was nothing if not war-woj thy, A famous member 
of the British administration told the writer in January 1918 that ho had 
reached the oonclusiou that the greatest strategist we posaossod was not a 
soldier but a oivilian— namely, the Prime Minister. At this time the 
proposal to * knock out ’ Austria by an advance aoross the Alps had been 
shelved, and was to be succoedod, shortly, by the alternative proposal to 
‘ knock out ’ Turkey. 
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eight or nine months ? The reply is it had not — ^Maich and 
April ] 918 prove that. The presumption of M, de Pien’efeu, 
referred to in an earlier chapter, that the spirit of the British 
troops had been dulled by the vast struggle in Handers is 
wrong. Considering various Allied experiences in the 
second half of 1917 it is easy to understand M. de Pierrefeu’s 
idea ; also how General Pershing should regard the fresh 
American troops as alone fit lor the tasks they were called 
on to perform in July and in September 1918. 'But the 
fact remains that, at the start of the last year of the war, 
our forces in Prance were, as far as moral goes, ready, if 
needs be, for fresh fighting. They had the moral tor the 
defensive : that was soon to be put to fierce proof on Somme 
and Lys ; and there is not a particle of evidence worth 
considermg that this moral was unequal to the offensive. 
Certainly the nervous strain put on troops in the hours 
preceding zero is intense ; that ‘ takes it out ’ of even the 
pick of natural fighting men in the pink of condition. Even 
in the relaxation of shooting driven partridges we know the 
strain through expectancy when the whistle sounds and the 
game has been put up and may immediately be appearing 
over the top of the hedge. It is quite considerable ; still, 
that is safe enough— except to the sporting reputation of 
the shooter. But in the case of the whistle in war, the 
question of safety concerns in an infinitely greater matter 
the reputation of him who waits and expects ; and it con- 
cerns his life, as the figure of 60 per cent, casualties in many 
an attack illustrates. Yet to the best troops the defensive 
is more distasteful than the offensive. Ludendorff stretches 
a point when he writes that his army at this season had 
thrown off the depressing effect of its flighting in 1917 ‘ in 
tho knowledge that it was passing from the defence to the 
attack,’ and that its moral ‘appeared completely restored.’ 
But the best of the German troops may well have welcomed 
the prospect of themselves at last taking the initiative. 
Thoir counter-offensive at C^mbrai had shown what courage 
and Are they could put into this side of i^hting, and the 
experienee promised much to their leaders. 
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General Pershing misjudged the condition of the British 
troops in 1918. We were fit to take up the offensive 
anew in 1918 as far as the moral of our troops was con- 
cerned. 

The British had, it is true, to shoulder the burden through- 
out the major part of 1917, as the Renoh had been forced 
to do in 1914 and again in 1916. Our losses, as a result, 
had been severe. From January to December 6, 1917, 
67 British divisions (02 infantiy and 6 cavalry) wore fighting 
on the Western Front, as Colonel Boraston has pointed out 
in his account of the Flanders offensive. Every one of these 
had been engaged in the offensive ; for virtually the whole 
of our front was a fighting front. The total number of 
divisional attacks during this period was 246, and the average 
number of attacks per infantry division worked out at S' 83. 
Two British infantry di-visions were in 8 separate attacks ; 
1 was m 7 attacks ; 9 were in 6 attacks ; 10 in 6 attacks ; 
12 in 4 attacks ; 14 in 3 attacks ; 7 infantry and 3 cavalry 
divisions in 2 attacks ; and 7 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions 
in 1 attack. 

These figures, so glorious and so terrible, should serve to 
fortify any man who is in doubt about the future of this 
nation. Nothing even in om victorious advance from 
August to November 1918 illustrates better the will of our 
masses to fight and to win through in a great cause. The 
writer cannot resist recording a personal experience during a 
walk through Havrinoourt Wood in the early morning of 
November 20, 1917. Following from a dressing -station on the 
southern edge of the wood the tape which led to and from 
the battlefield, he met a long and straggling line of wounded 
men walking back from action. They were troops from 
one or two divisions which had already been engaged in four 
or more separate attacks during the year, and they were 
now coming back disabled from the Cambrai battle. Not 
all these men were lightly -wounded. Many, covered with 
mud and blood, moved slowly and in pain. But the vivid 
impression they left on him was that of Great Heart. He 
spoke to several of these walking wounded, and heard no 
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complaint or lament, nothing save satisfaction over the 
complete surprise and success of the break-through. The 
cynic whose attitude when nobility or self-sacrifice in war is 
mentioned is one of omnia auspendene naso can always collect 
evidence, some of it no doubt superficially true, which points 
to depression and savage disgust in the soldier whether he 
is wLoning or losing his battles. Yet these men limping 
back to the dressing-station were the average British troops, 
and many of them had been in action on and oil since 
April 1917. 

The moral of our fighting men at the close of 1917 indeed 
was great. We heard much about ‘ shock troops ’ in the 
latter part of the war, especially of their allotment to stiff 
offensives by the German leaders ; for example, of the 
‘ Alpine Corps ’ which attempted to storm Kemmel TTill on 
April 18, 1918 — and actually did storm it on April 26 when 
the Erench had taken over this front from us. But, ex- 
amining the figures above concerning the 246 attacks 
delivered in 1917, we may wonder whether, after aU, the 
bulk of British divisions should not be classed as ‘ storm 
troops.’ True, after the German offensives of March and 
April 1918 it was necessary to reconstitute shattered divi- 
sions with the idea of employing them in a quiet sector for 
a time. M. Becouly in La BataiUe de Focdi remarks that 
this plan — ^tho alternative was to disband nine divisions — 
did not altogether satisfy the Erench leader though it was 
accepted as a compromise. Yet this distinction between 
divisions had existed in the Erenoh A’my for a long time 
past. It existed, too, among the Italians and the Germans, 
indeed everywhere except in the British A‘my. The only 
distinction with us in the latter part of 1918 lay not between 
divisions that could fight and divisions that could not fight ; 
but between those that could march and fight and those 
that were only fit to hold the lino and fight where they stood 
— though, when it came to the pinch, these last did march 
and fight. 

* * * * ii< * * 

It was in the matter of numerical strength on the Western 
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Front that the British were disqualified for an offensive at 
this time through the length of active fighting line they 
were now forced to hold. The German military leaders had 
settled by November 1917 to attack in France. Early in 
December our G.H.Q. reckoned that, owing to the collapse 
of Russia, the enemy would be able to transfer at a miTn’mum 
30 divisions from the eastern to the Western Front within 
the next few months. The calculation was not exaggerated, 
for actually between November 1, 1917, and the fourth week 
in March 1918 the German infantry divisions in France 
increased from 146 to 192. Through that transfer of troops 
all the world could teU, as Ludendorff remarks, that the 
Germans were preparing for a mighty stroke in France. 
A German offensive was cerfaiin. 

* * * * >!i * ^|c 

It is to the credit of the Biitisb Press that the public here 
were warned of the coming offensive ; there were many 
references to it in London and provincial newspapers through 
the winter of 1917-1918 ; and they came from authoritative 
sources at our front. 

What view did the War Cabinet take as to the probability 
of a German offensive 1 Either they did not take the 
German threat seriously, or the members of that Cabinet 
differed from one another. This is incontestable, as a 
reference to Hansard proves. On March 7 Mir. Bonar Law, 
leader of the House of Commons and a member of the 
War Cabinet, made this statement ; — 

‘ This offensive ought to be coming. The Germans have 
advertised it. They have advertised it to such an extent 
that if it is not carried out it will be rather difficult to justify 
the inaction to their people. They have also sent t bftj r 
troops to carry it out. Bvi I myself am still a li&le sceptical 
dboia a.’ (The italics are the writer’s.) Mr. Bonar Law 
went on to point out that, if the Germans attempted and 
failed, then nothing they had done in the war would be 
more decisive against them. Therein he was right ; and 
perhaps he had in mind the prediction of the British 
Oommander-in-Chief at the end of January that a failure 
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by the dermans would place them in a precarious position 
in August 1018. 

That prediction, however, as we shall presently find, had 
been accompanied by the warning that we must not count 
absolutely on the Germans not making a great throw in the 
spring ; and, in any case, we must look for heavy attacks, 
and esipeot very large casualties in our army as a result 
thereof. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in the same statement, admitted that, 
within the last two or three months, the Germans had trans- 
ferred about thirty divisions from the east to the Western 
Eront. He also said that our G.H.Q. was expecting the 
attack in a short time — ^though he added that various local 
commanders took a most roseate view of the prospects. 

On March 7, 1918, then, one member at any rate of the 
British War Cabinet remained sceptical as to the likelihood 
of the Germans launching a big attack. 

Another member of the War Cabinet addressed the House 
of Commons after the Somme offensive had failed to achieve 
a decision. On April 9, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George, without 
saying whether ho, like Bonar Law on March 7, had been 
a sceptic in this matter, cMmod that the military staff 
at Versailles at the end of January and February had fore- 
told the great offensive with extraordinary accuracy. He 
announced that Versailles predicted the attack would come 
south of Arras, and would be made by some 96 German 
divisions. The fact that Mr. Lloyd George was here totally 
wrong in legard to the VersaUles prediction need not at 
this point be considered : it is only necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that he claimed that his military advisers 
there had given warning ; and yet, despite this warning, 
of which he spoke in such high terms on April 9, the War 
Cabinet had not thought fit to give the British Commander- 
in-Chief the troops necessary to meet and overcome the 
great German offensive. 

Possibly members of that singular body the Versailles 
bureaucracy may defend the Prime Minisber by saying ho did 
believe in the prediction in question — ^though they cannot 
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very well say the same of Mr. Bonar Law in the face of Havr 
eard, March 7, 1918 — but that, trusting implicitly in the 
general reserve scheme, he judged it unnecessary to supply 
the British Commauder-in-Chief with more troops from home 
to meet the forthcoming offensive. In other words, that 
he considered — with VereaUles — ^that aU would go well pro- 
vided only the British Commander-in-Chief gave up to the 
international committee six or seven of his divisions : so 
that there was no need to send more troops from home to 
meet the offensive. But, if such an excuse was offered, it 
might be asked. Why did the Prime Minister persist in not 
strengthening our front in Prance after he had learnt, early 
in March, that the general reserve scheme had perished ? 
Had he not still a fortnight or so in which to do something 
at any rate towards meeting the Gernoan offensive ? 

What view the remaining members of the British War 
Cabinet took as to the probability or improbability of a 
German offensive in the spring of 1918 is not on record. 
Here, at any rate, are the statements of the two leading 
members, one a fortnight before the event, the other after 
it. Hansard is scarcely a witness that Cabinet would choose 
to call on its behalf. 

Colonel Henderson, in his work The Science of War, 
declares that in all history there are few more glaring in- 
stances of incompetent statesmanship than the proposal 
of the British Cabinet m 1813, at the moment when Welling- 
ton was contemplating a campaign to expel the French from 
Spain — and was accordingly asking for more men, etc. — ^to 
detach a large force in the vague hope of exciting a revolu- 
tion in Italy. Might he not have slightly modified his 
censure on the 1813 Cabinet had he lived to find the 1918 
Cabinet, in face of this heavy enemy threat, deciding to 
extend its operations in a distant and subsidiary theatre 
of war ? For that is what did occur. At the end of 
January 1918, the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
resolved on a greater effort, with more troops, in Pales- 
tine ; and the resolution was reached despite the British 
Commander-iu-Chief’s warning that concentration of our 
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resources was now absolutely essential in tho vital thoatie, 
where alone a decision could be reached by either side.^ 

As to tho Cabinet of 1813, it may have been indiscreet in 
thinking of sending troops to Italy ; but Wellington was not 
at the time threatened by a mighty concentration of the 
enemy in Spain, as we in 1918 were threatened in TTrance. 
Lord Liverpool and Palmeiston his War Secretary strike 
some of us as, after aU, not such inefficient war figures when 
we come to contrast them with their successors in office a 
hundred and five years later. 

« « « « ■!< 

When, therefore, at the close ot 1917, British leadership, 
in accord with the Pi'ench and the Allied view generally, 
decided on a defensive policy for the first part of the coming 
year, its reason was simply that our divisions were, numeri- 
cally, belowstrength ; whilst the Germans, on the other hand, 
were growing and growing in power. The question of man- 
power on the Western Front had become most grave. On 
December 7, 1917, there was a conference between Haig 
and the five Army Commanders at Doullens to discuss the 
situation generally. Tho Commander-in-Chief decided that 
a new system of defence in three zones should now bo 
adopted — Forward, Battle, and Eeserve — and accordingly 
he gave detailed instiuctions. 

Li the Despatch dated July 20, 1918, and published as a 
supplement to the London Qazelte of October 21, 1918, the 
second paragraph ran : ‘ In view of the situation described 
above ... it became necessary to change the policy governing 
the conduct of the operations of the British Armies in France. 
Orders accordingly were issued early in December having 
for their object immediate preparation to meet a strong and 
sustained hostilo offensive. In other words, a defensive 
policy was adopted and all necessary arrangements con- 
sequent thereon were put in hand with the least possible 
delay.’ Thus the published despatch: but the despatch 

* Ludendoiff, laying stiusa 011 the favourable proE^eois of Germany at 
the start of the year, admits that Asia Minor waa on emoeption. But, he 
addt, that was a matter of ‘ quite subaidiary importanfie.’ 

VOL. U, B 
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originaUy contained these words, which should bo inserted 
in the gap indicated above ; ‘ to which the retention of 
British troops in Italy, the lack of the men required to 
fill up the reuiks of our divisions and the urgent demands 
made on us to extend the British front gave added 
force.’ 

Paragraph 4 of the same despatch as published in October 

1918, and republished in the volume issued at the end of 

1919, ran thus : — 

‘ . The strenuous effoiiis made by the British forces 
during 1917 had left the Army at a low ebb in regard both to 
training and numbers. It was therefore of the first impor- 
tance, in view of the expected German offensive, to fill up the 
ranks as rapidly as possible and provide ample facilities for 
training. So far as the second of these requirements was 
concerned, two factors materially affected the situation. 
Firstly, training had hitherto been primarily devoted to pre- 
paration for offensive operations. Secondly, the necessity 
for maintaining the front line systems of defence and the 
construction of newlines on ground recently captured from 
the enemy had precluded the development of rear line 
systems to any great degree. 

‘ Under the new conditions the early construction of these 
latter systems, involving the employment of every available 
man on the work, became a matter of vital importance. In 
consequence it was difficult to carry out any elaborate course 
of training in defensive tactics. On the other hand, in the 
course of the strenuous fighting in 1916 and 1917, great 
developments had taken place in the methods of conducting 
a defensive battle. It was essential that the lessons learned 
therein should be assimilated rapidly and thoroughly by all 
ranks. 

‘ ... At the same time a change took place in the 
organisation of the forces. Under instructions from the 
Army Council, the reorganisation of divisions from a 
13 battalion to a 10 battalion basis was . . . completed 
during the month of February. Apart from the reduction 
in fighting strength involved by this reorganisation, the 
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fighting efficiency of units was to some extent affected. 
An unfamiliar grouping of units was introduced, thereby 
necessitating new methods of tactical handling of the 
troops and the discarding of old methods to which sub- 
ordinate commanders had been accustomed. 

‘The difficulties with which we were faced . . . were 
accentuated by the increase in the British front de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. Meanwhile, in 
marked contrast to our own position, the large reserves 
in the western theatre, which the enemy was able to create 
for himself by the transfer of numerous divisions from the 
east, enabled him to carry out extensive training with 
units completed to establishment.’ 

To-day, some four years after the despatch was first 
published, it is not premature to print paragraph 4 as it was 
originally written, and sent from G.H.Q. to the Government 
of the day. The four gaps in the above being filled in, it 
runs : — 

‘ The lack of adequate reinforcements and my consequent 
inability to keep the ranks of the fighting units vaithin a reason- 
able measure of their establishments gave me cause fm' anxiety. 
The strenuous efforts made by the British forces during 1917 
had left the Army at a low ebb in regard both to training and 
numbers. It was therefore of the first importance, in view 
of the expected German offensive, to fill up the ranks as 
rapidly as possible and provide ample facilities for training. 
So far as the second of the requirements was concerned, 
two factors materially affected the situation. Eirstly, train- 
ing had hitherto been primarily devoted to pi-eparation for 
offensive operations. Secondly, the necessity for main- 
taining the front line systems of defence and the construction 
of new lines on ground recently captured from the enemy 
had precluded the development of roar line systems to any 
great degree. 

‘ Under the new conditions the early construction of these 
latter systems, involving the employment of every available 
man on the work, became a matter of vital importance. 
In consequence it was difficult to cany out any elaborate 
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course of training in defensive tactics. On the other hand, 
in the coui’se of the strenuous fighting in 1910 and 1917, 
great developments had taken place in the methods of 
conducting a defensive battle. It -was essential that the 
lessons learned therein should be assimilated rapidly and 
thoroughly by all ranks. 

‘As regarded our requirements of men, deficiencies were 
not being made good, and this necessitated a change in the 
organisation of the forces. Under instructions from the 
Army Council, the reorganisation of divisions from a 13 
battalion to a 10 battalion basis was accordingly under- 
take and completed during the month of February. Apart 
from the reduction in fighting strength involved by this 
reorganisation, the fighting efficiency of units was lowered 
at a critical moment. An unfamiliar grouping of units was 
introduced, thereby necessitating new methods of tactical 
handling of the troops and the discarding of old methods 
to which subordinate commanders had been accustomed. 

‘ The difficulties with which we were faced in connection 
vMh the reduction in numbers, the necessity for extensive 
training, and the construction of elaiborate systems of rear- 
gvmd defences, were accentuated by the increase in the 
British front described in the preceding paragraph. Mean* 
while, in marked contrast to our own position, the large 
reserves in the westein theatre, which the enemy was able 
to create for himself by the transfer of numerous divisions 
from the east, enabled him to carry out exliensive training 
with units completed to establishment.’ 

The passages italicised above are those which were re- 
moved from the original despatch by the home authorities, 
and are here printed for the first time. The question of 
their suppression in 1918 and in 1919 has been touched on 
in Vol. I., p. 28. We need not examine it anew beyond 
remarking that at least one passage appears to have been 
edited in an objectless manner : for what conceivable 
objection coidd there be to a commander-in-chief stating, 
long after the event, that one of his difficulties had lain in 
the construction of elaborate systems of rear-guard defences % 
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The enemy in the fourth week of October 1918 could not 
profit by such an item of information as that. The enemy 
was then being routed in the Battle of the Selle river, and 
in about a fortnight’s time was to lay down his arms. He 
was not studying the winter of 1917-1918 at all. So this 
particular act of censorship seems as ludicrous as that of 
the Whitehall official who is said to have removed from a 
newspaper article on the war the words by Rudyard Kipling, 
‘ The captains and the kings depart.’ 

Whatever may be the nation’s judgment as to the pro- 
priety of editing away portions of a commander -in-chief ’s 
despatches, the passages cited are indispensable to-day if 
we are thoroughly to grasp the position as regards (1) man- 
power, (2) training, and (3) the holding of the line in the 
winter and early spring of 1917-1918. These three are in- 
separable parts of the great, menacing problem which faced 
Haig at this period. They may be taken in that order. 
In December 1917 our infantry in Eranoe was shoil! by 
117,000 men. Early in January 1918 it was intimated by 
the War Cabinet at a meeting in London that we were 
nearing the end of our resources. 

This problem of man-power should be considered coolly. 
It was one of the interminable controversies during the war, 
and by appeals to passion neither side succeeded in con- 
verting its opponents. Though a great deal of nonsense 
was talked about conscientious objectors — ^who formed a 
minute section of the exempted — ^many observers at 
home did feel that too many men of the right age and 
physique for military service were being withheld by the 
tribunals and State authority; being allotted to tasks which, 
on emergency, might easily have been done by men past the 
militaiy age, and by women.^ Certainly, the ‘ combing-out ’ 

* Tbat fooling wns acoentuated by the leflootion that men wounded two 
or three timea or more were on their recovery again sent to the front. Sir 
W ilLhamBx>beii.aon(J!'rom Private to jPield-l£arahal,'p. 301, Constable & Oo.) 
i-efers to those cases. Hewritss; ‘ The diiiloulty of obtaining drafts in 191 7 
oan bo uudorstood when I say that while we then had on the West Front a 
greater number of divisions than before, the fighting being prolonged and 
seveiie, we took into the army only about 820,000 men as against 1 ,200,000 
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process must have become in 1918-1919 more drastic had 
not the British Army in France succeeded between August 
and November by superb skill and courage in breaking 
the German centre ; for had our troops in IVance failed or 
faltered therein the war would have lasted into the next 
year, and we should have been forced to draw deeper on our 
remaining man-power resources. 

On the other hand, there were organisers at home — ^both 
in and outside the Government — who, though set on victory 
and loyal to the Army in France, dreaded the effect of taking 
too large a proportion of men of military age from tho 
essential industries at the base. Agriculture was one of 
these industries. The arguments of its advocates, who in 
May- June 1918, when the Germans were carrying out a great 
and menacing offensive against the French on the Aisne, 
opposed further ‘ oombing-out,’ were genuine. Whether 
they were sound is quite another matter. We might estimate 
that better were we furnished with figures showing what 
France, for example, was able to produce in 1916, 1917 and 
1918, the exact number of men of military age employed 
during these years in her agriculture being compared with 
ours. Such figures have not been stated fully and authori- 
tatively in this country. It is fairly safe to say that the with- 
drawals and exemptions in agriculture, in munition malnug 
and other essential industries, were smaller in Germany and 
France than in Great Britain. Actually, after a month’s 
fighting on the Somme in 1916, there were said to have been 

in tho previous yoar. This reduced uumber of roomits was accentuated by 
the fact that tho proportion of wounded men who recovered sufficiently to 
admit of being sent back to the front bocamo less as time wont on. In the 
early part of the war we oould rely upon some 60 per cent, of the wounded 
becoming available for redrafting, but by the end of 1917 we had to modify 
this estimate in order to make allowances for those men— an ever inoroasing 
number — ^who had been wounded more than once. Obviously men wounded 
for the third, fourth or fifth time were not likely to recover so quickly, if 
at aU, as men wounded for the first time, and medical and other officers 
were reiuoiant to send them back to the trenches. . . . It was not pleasant 
to see men, perhaps fathers of families, being repeatedly sent back to the 
front, while there wore others in the country who oould be spared and wore 
not called upon to perform any military servioe.’ 
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between three and four million men of serviceable age 
who had not yet been called up.^ That there were also 
withdrawals in Germany we know through Ludendorfi’s 
complaints agaiust the civilian authorities. They also 
existed in Italy and other countries engaged in the war. 
But, through want of exact figures, etc., comparisons be- 
tween the various Powers in this matter are unsatisfying. 
The French, clearly, thought we were not employing enough 
of our man-power in active military service. Foch, for 
instance, at the meeting of the Supreme War Council of 
Versailles, at the end of January 1918, intimated as much. 
G14menceau at this time and a little earlier was insistent 
that, de.spite our long offensive through 1917 and the assist- 
ance we thereby afforded the French Army in its difficulties 
after the NiveUe catastrophe, we were not taking our full 
share of the bm’den on the Western Front. The British 
Government’s attitude at first towards his demands seems 
to have been that we could not have been expected to 
shoulder a still heavier burden until the whole military 
policy for 1918 had been decided on. However, this was 
speedily disposed of, for by common consent among the 
Allies, it was agreed that, with the Germans now concen- 
trating on the Western Front, we must stand strictly on the 
defensive for a time. 

But the problem of man-power at this time for the 
Western Front cannot be considered solely from the stand- 
point, alluded to above, of how far we could safely draw 
upon the men of military age still engaged in civilian occupa- 
tions. These men would need in any case some months of 
training before they could be used for fighting in France : 
and meanwhile the British Army there needed replenishing 
at once, if we were to take over more line from the French 
and prepare at the same time against the coming German 

* Theae figures are given in First World War, 19H to 1918 (Constable 
& Co. ). Colonel & Court Bopington, the author, made throughout the war 
great eQortB to get our armios adequately reinforced in SVonoe. The nation 
is decidedly indebted to him in this matter and for his early exposures of 
Versailles, as well os to Mr. H, A. Gwyuno, the Bditoi of the Morning 
Post, who patriotically co-operated with him. 
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offensive. There were two sources, foreign ^ and home, from 
which it might expect to be reoniitcd : (1) from (a) Italy, 
whither we had sent five divisions in November. (Her line 
had now stabilised on the Piave), (6) Palestine, (c) the 
American forces ; (2) from the troops in Great Britain. 

The first of those sources was perhaps the lesser, 
though its troops were the better trained. Certainly every 
available battalion would be of value for our front in 
the winter of 1017-1918, when the Germans were arraJiging 
to withdraw their forces from the subsidiary theatres in the 
south and south-east in order to make up the great army 
designed to overwhelm us in Prance. The Italians had boon 
reinforced with eleven divisioiiB by Prance and Great Britain, 
The question was, would they, now their line was secure, 
respond by sending a like number of their own divisions to 
support the Allies on the Western Eront ? This was mooted 
at Versailles on Pebruai'y 1, 1918, Orlando accepted the 
suggestion in principle, but held it could not be decided apart 
from the proposal for a general reserve then being considered. 
He pointed out that the Isonzo fighting had exhausted the 
Italian forces. According to Sonnino, the Austrians on that 
front still had an advantage in reserves. 

So the prospect of drawing on Italy, or of the release of 
our divisions from her front, was not roseate. 

Moreover, Italian opinion favoured the idea of an offensive 
on the south-eastern front against Turkey. Orlando thought 
this could be carried out without endangering the Woatora 
Pront. Exactly how was not made clear : presumably, he 
believed we were ‘ over-insured ’ in Eranee — ^the view held 
and stated at the time by the British Prime Minister. 

This proposal for a south-eastern offensive was actually 
adopted on January 30, 1918, by the Council at Versailles,® 

At the end of 1917 we had, according to Major-General Sh Frederick 
Mawioe, not leas Gian 1,200,000 men on other fronts than the Western 
Front ( fVesttninster Qazette, June 3, 1922). 

» In January 1817 there had been a similar Allied proposal to ‘ knock 
out ’ Austria l>y an offensive on the Italian front, and British troops from 
the west were to bo contributed if required. An iiitonnediato proposol 
was suggested in October 1917 — ^to ' kuook out ’ tho Turks by an oifensivo 
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though the French and the British Commanders-in-Chie£ 
dwelt on the great danger in France, owing to the shrinkage 
in the strength of the Allied divisions there. P^tain had 
been forced to reduce his army by five divisions. He foresaw 
that be would be driven, even if not involved in a heavy 
offensive, to suppress twenty French divisions, through 
normal casualties, by October 1918 — i.e. the French Army 
would then drop to seventy-five divisions. 

As regards the British Army in France, if its reemitment 
continued at its then low rate — January 1918 — and we had 
to defend ourselves against heavy German attacks within 
the next few months, the number of our divisions might 
drop by October to about thirty-five. 

The prospect alarmed Olemenceau, and brought him 
promptly to the rescue. He was thiukmg more of Picardy 
than of Palestine. 

In the past the French had favoured an adventurous policy 
in the south-east . They had taken Salonica especially under 
their wing in 1015-1916. M. Briand was an ardent advocate 
of Salonica and found a symiJathiBer in Mr. Lloyd George. 
But C16menoeau now made it perfectly clear that he would 
not lend himseK to the new proposal to ‘ knock-out ’ Turkey 
— at a time when the Germans were preparing to ‘ Imock- 
out ’ France. He was oppressed by the nearness of the 
peril to Paris. He called for an abandonment of the pro- 
posal. We may differ from Ol^merujeau’s view as to what 
the British Army ought to undertake early in 1918. But 
we must acknowledge there was bed-rock common sense — 
as weU as true vision — ^in his view as to a south-eastern 

near Alexandrelta by transferring British divisions from the west. Sir 
William Itoberlson {From Private to FiM-Mcmlidl, pp. 314.-315, Constable 
& Co.) found it ‘ an absurd errand.’ It was considered by War Office and 
Admiralty chiefs — one Sunday morning — and put aside. This seems to have 
been the scheme by which troops wore to be taken from Haig at the conclu- 
sion of the autnnm fighting, and, after a campaign against the Turks, were to 
be returned for hostilities in France in the following spring. ^ It was aban- 
doned when shown that by the time these travellers hod disembarked at 
Alexondrotta, it would be time for them to re-emhark again to be back in 
France in time for active hostilities there. What a i heme this would have 
been for the author of jUke in Wonderland. 
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stroke at this time. He simply would have none of it : and 
eventually it was agreed that no divisions should be with- 
drawn from the Western IVont for that purpose. But, 
though the proposal for an Allied offensive against Turkey 
was thus condemned by the most powerful man in Fianee, 
it did not follow that the British A-my in France would be, 
even slightly, reiuforeed by divisions reealled from the south- 
eastern theatre. No help indeed came from that quarter 
tiU long after the German blow fell in March, 

Finally (c) the American troops who were being trained 
in Great Britain and France early in 1918. Could they, 
presently, be embodied in British as well as French divisions ? 
The point was raised, but the American authorities would 
not consent to an amalgamation of their units either with 
British or French. They would agree, at this time, to a 
temporary amalgamation for training purposes alone. Their 
training completed, these units wo\ild have to be assembled 
in pure American divisions ; of which it was expected there 
would be eighteen available for fighting by September 1918. 

So much for Haig’s prospects of being able to fill up his 
divisions from our forces in Italy and the Near East, or from 
the American troops in Franco, They were nil. If his 
forces were in the near future to be made adequate to the 
126 miles of active line he was to be responsible for, and at 
the same time to render him moderately secure from a 
sudden German offensive on a great scale, he must be sup- 
plied with reomits from Great Britain. There were enough 
troops at home to make his position secure from Flanders 
to Barisis. We know that from the large number of 
troops which the scared authorities poured into France 
after the expected German blow fell. These troops of 
course arrived far too late to save us from the disaster. 

Who was responsible for this — ^the British Commander- 
in-Ohief for not making it plain that his army was imjjorilled 
by the shortage of men for his 126 miles of front ? or the 
Government at home for not accepting the Gommander- 
in-Chief’s warning and acting on it ? 

The action of Ludendorff in shifting division after division 
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from Russia to the Western Rront from November 1917 
onwards has been recorded. That in itself was a warning 
that we should bo shortly engaged in heavy figh ting , and 
must have on the spot ample resources for successful defence. 
StUl, a government would reasonably expect some clear 
intimation from its own 6.H.Q. The warning conveyed 
by the movement of the troops of the enemy might be re- 
garded as vague. Such movements might be ‘ a blind ’ on 
his part : he might actually be meditating a decisive blow, 
say, against Italy. Therefore the Government had a right 
to learn definitely its Commander-in-Chiet’s views on the 
subject before deciding what to do with the troops still at 
home. The position in Ireland no doubt had to be borne 
in mind. There was the question too of a German invasion, 
conceivable, however unlikely. As to the latter, the arrange- 
ment early in 1918 was to keep enough tioops on the spot 
to deal with a German landing of 30,000. 

Ireland and ‘ an invasion ’ being duly allowed for, there 
remained a large surplus of men training or trained : and 
the point would be, how large a proportion of these ought 
to be despatched to France to secure our front there ? 

The Commander-in-Chief, rightly, was interrogated by the 
civil power. It is absolutely essential here to record the 
substance of his reply. The public, otherwise, carmot fairly 
judge who was responsible for the disaster in March 1918. 

Did he early in January 1918 consider the Germans Ukely 
to risk very heavy losses by a great stroke against tho Allies 
in France in order to secure a decision ? 

The answer to this is he took the view that such a stroke, 
aimed at the Chaimel ports or at Calais, would, if it faded, 
place the Germans in a most precarious position in view of 
the increase of the Allied Armies hy August 1918, and of 
the diminution by then of Germany’s man-power. One way 
of winning a war is by destroying the moral of the enemy 
nation through attacks of a limited scope ; and this might 
be the German plan, being less costly and precarious than 
the other. But we must not take it for granted that the 
Germans would not adopt the more ambitious and dangerous 
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strategy. The next few months would be the most crucial 
period, the Germans very possibly making a gambler’s 
throw for a decision on the Western Front. Therefore we 
must expect to be attacked heavily, to be pressed back, 
losing ground and guns. We ought to prepare against 
casualties in the British Army amounting to a hundred 
thousand a month. 

If, however, we were supplied with the necessary divisional 
strength, the Commander-in-Chief was confident the Army 
would hold its own. 

Such was his view early in January 1918, The Govern- 
metU Wire in possession of it. Within the next ten weeks 
the prospect of the Germans pi-eferring the gambler’s throw 
— which did, ultimately, land them in August in the plight 
Haig had suggested — ^grew much clearer. In March it 
became viitually certain. As we shall find later, the In- 
telligence Department of G.H.Q. was positive and accurate. 
Ludendorfl! went astray in this particular matter. He writes 
that we were surprised by the attack on March 21. He 
seems to have believed this because we wore compelled up 
to the last to leave a large portion of our front south and 
north of the Somme insufficiently defended. This weak 
spot has been one of the reasons which induced him to 
choose the centre for his attack : though he tells us he could 
not be sure we should not pi-esently strengthen our lino 
there. We certainly should have done so, if reinforcements 
of troops had been sent from home in time. 

Between the beginning of January and the end of the 
third week in March, the fresh forces required to secure the 
British fine did not arrive in France. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s warning to the War Cabinet 
was not acted upon.^ 

* In regard to Haig's shortage of men for defonduig his front in Maroli 
1018 , any reader who still has doubts about this should look at thoAppendirc 
to Jntiigim of the War (reprinted from tlio Woeimimter Ornette in August 
lOSfi). Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, a soldier whose word is 
absolutely trusted among all intelligent and honest people who have 
studied this question, therein entirely disposes of the excuses offered on 
behalf of the civil power. 
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1918 : BEPOEE THE GEEMAN OFFENSIVE 
{Continited) 

THUOtTGHOUT the despatches are references to the need of 
training our troops in Franco. Military training is severely 
technical ; and the civilian chiefly interested in the drama 
of war and its controversies may be excused for his desire, 
commonly, to sMm the subjeot. He may think sometimes 
that the emphasis laid on it is far-fetched or pedantic. 
Nevertheless these references to training, and to the con- 
stant difficulties experienced in trying to accomplish it, 
are all-important.^ Fooh, in his admirable Introduction 
to the Despatches, briefly alludes to it. He observes that 
the information the despatches give as to the changes in 
the training and formation of the troops in the course of 
the war is one of the things which make them * historical 
documents of the highest order.’ In regard to the ‘un- 
swerving purpose which fashioned the British Army from 
191 7 onwards into a magnificent instrument of war,' he says 
‘ its effect can be seen in the training of the troops . . . ’ ; 
and that, coming from a great professional soldier, is high 
praise for a trainer of armies. 

Volumes could and no doubt will be written on the changes 
in training brought about in these years through new tactics 
and arms. A few of these changes have been referred to in 
the chapters on the offensives of 1016 and 1917. But we 

> The -wTiier wishes bo express lus thanks for rMwndars as to the itome&se 
importance of this iraiumg question to Brigadier-Gieiieral F. (J. Stone, 
who was rosponsiblo for the training of Ihe X8th Divisional Artillory from 
September 1914 to the end of August 1916, and whoso work during the 
war was of a sterling charaoter. 

SB 
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cannot get a fair notion of 6.H.Q.’s difficulties at the be- 
ginning of the last year of war unless "we consider one 
essential change which now had to he made. For a year 
and a half past the British forces on the Western Front had 
been the aggressors. They had attcacked from July 1, 1916, 
to November 30, 1917, when at length the enemy organised 
a big counter-ofEensive at Cambrai. One of the causes of 
the Gferman success in the southern area of that battle was 
that we had been unable fully to train our forces in defence. 
The training had to be mostly in the offensive ; and that 
is as true of 1917 as of 1916. There had been adequate 
training to meet the ordinary German counter-attack ; but, 
till Ludendorff was able, through the collapse of Russia, 
to bring fresh forces west, a German offensive was not 
attempted. At the close of 1917 the whole position altered ; 
the rdie of the two beUigeronts was reversed. This meant not 
only that great numbers of our troops had to be trained in 
defence, but also that a vast amount of work had to be done 
by troops as well as pioneer battalions in preparing our front 
against the coming German offensive. A great deal of this 
front, it is true, was on the whole in a sound condition for 
defence, though the new plan for arranging the defence in 
depth in three zones had to be carried out. But we were to 
take over twenty-five miles of front in the Somme area early 
in 1918, and this entailed a great labour, only part of which 
could be carried out befoi-e the Germans struek. For 
example, one feature of defence in this new area was to 
be a bridgehead oovoimg Pdronne and the crossings of the 
Somme southwards to Ham. But we had neither the time 
nor resources in labour to complete it by March 21. 

To revert to training. To expect troops without full up- 
to-date training to prevail in modem fighting, offensive or 
defensive, would be as intelligent as to expect freshmen at 
Oxford to excel in the Honour History School without 
attending lectures. And novi: when, owing to the change 
from offence to defence, this training was of prime import- 
ance, it was decided by the Army Council that all British 
divisions in France — except Canadian and Australian — ^must 
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be reorganised from a 13 to a 10 battalion basis A This 
was forced on the Army Council because defioienoios in 
the divisions were not being made good : by mid-December 
1917 the British on the Western Front showed, as we have 
seen, a shortage of 117,000 men. Thus, to quote from the 
passage in the original Despatch of July 20, 1918, ‘the 
fighting o£S.ciency of units was lowered at a critical moment. 
An unfamiliar groupmg of imits was introduced thereby, 
necessitating new methods of tactical handling of the troops 
and the oiek. j<rding of old methods to which subordinate 
commanders had been accustomed.’ 

The despatch put the new difficulty in a mild enough 
form. With twelve fighting battalions available, it had 
often been practicable on each divisional front, whilst per- 
haps two battalions were in the line, another two in support, 
and another four battalions in close reserve available for 
rehefs or to meet any sudden emergency, to keep a whole 
brigade sufficiently far back and sufficiently free from duties 
to give it real rest and training. As soon as the number of 
battalions dropped from 12to 9, this arrangementfell through. 
Two battalions in lino meant only one battalion in the brigade 
available for reliefs. As it was stiU imperative to keep the 
same number ol battalions m line for defence, the proper 
provision of troops in support and for reliefs inevitably 
involved breaking into the third brigade. As a result, 
oppoitunities for training and rest were grievously diminished, 
particularly the opportunities of carrying out field exercises 
by the larger units. Apart from the question of fewer 
opportunities for training, the reduction of tho number of 
units in the division meant, of com'se, that the turn for each 
unit to take its spell in line came round more quickly. What 
this moans to troops can only be realised by those who have 
gone through the experience of waiting for their turn to 
come. To increase the difficulty, we wore about to take 
over a fresh stretch of front equal to six divisions.® 

* Or, oxolu<ling Ihc 1 pioneer bn[<ali07i in every division, the rednoljon 
was fronii 12 to 0. 

> Sir William Bobortaon (from, Privaie to WiM-Marshal, p. 302), wzituig 
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This position had been foreseen by G.H.Q. At the meet- 
ing of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, January 30- 
Pebruary 2, it was pointed out that, to hold our line, we had 
67 divisions, of which 47 were below establishment strength : 
and that through reorganisation the number of British 
battalions would suddenly have to be reduced in February 
and March by 141, And that occurred. During February 
our battalions on the Western Front dropped from 741 
to 000 : every British infantry division on the Western 
Front, save those of the Dominions, thus being expected, 
a few weeks before hard fighting started again, to alter its 
arrangements for training. 

THIS LIN'E 

The question of the line has been referred to in an earlier 
chapter. For two years past it had been a delicate one 
between the Allies. Jofire in 1916 had at times urged that 
the British should take over a greater length of front. 
French army commissions and other authorities had kept 
Joffre up to the mark, criticising him freely when they 
regarded him as lax or lenient. Joffre was tactful. He 
recognised the British point of view ; and whilst he led 
the French Army the difference of opinion between the 
AUies never became strained. 

Nivelle, who followed, was not easy to work with in the 
matter. He was vague when asked to state what he could 
do in case the British in 1917 had after all to take on them- 
selves the chief burden of the offensive. Niveilo, however, 

of the necessity of keeping units up to estabiishment, remarks ; ‘ If a 
battalion loses COO mon in action its fitting strength is reduced not to 
COO but to between 300 and 400 men, and its whole fighting organisiitiou 
thereby becomes dislooated and imporfeot.’ The personnel required to 
maintain the internal administration of a battalion cannot bo reduced in 
strict proportion to a reduction in fighting strength. Fatigues and duties 
of various kinds moko much the some demands upon a battalion whether 
it is up to establishment or not. The result is that aotual trench strength 
may bo as much under fighting strength as fighting strength is below 
establishment, and any reduction made in the paper strengtli of a battalion 
will certainly involve progressively greater proportionate decreases in the 
fighting strength and the trenoh strength of the battalion. 
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as we have seen, was i-esolved that the principal part in the 
offensive should be taken by his own forces. He did not 
seriously regard the alternative ; so his requests that we 
should take over a larger line early in 1917 were — on the 
supposition that the French Ai-my would do the heaviest 
fighting — ^not so unreasonable. We tiled to meet his wishes, 
and afterwards tor a few months the discussion died down. 
In the autumn it started afi'esh. 

In the fourth week of September 1917 the British, who had 
just completed their preparations for the third attack in the 
Flanders offensive, were engaged in the Menin Boad battle 
where the Germans — whose losses according to Ludendorff 
were ‘ enormous ’ — ^rephed with a series of powerful counter- 
attacks. The time was quite inopportune to raise again 
the lino question. Yet it was discussed in a conference 
at Boulogne on September 25. The French Government 
pressed for an extension of oui* lino and the relief of French 
divisions. The British Government assented, though it was 
stipulated that P6tain and Haig should determine between 
them how much more line the British Army should take 
over and when the relief should be accomplished. The 
British Commander-m-Chiof was not at this conference. 
Tho matter should not have been raised and decided on — 
even ‘ in principle ’ — during his absence. How could the 
question of the adjustment of the line bo well settled before 
the Allies had reached, for instance, some agreement as to 
the operations for the coming year ? 

However, it was explained that the conference at Boulogne 
had not decided to extend the British front but had merely 
expressed its desire to do ‘in principle ’ and as far as 
possible what was desired by the French Government. 

Three weeks later, we discussed a proposal to relieve 
the French troops on a six-divisional front. Such a relief, 
following on the Flanders offensive, ms no light matter. 
It must reduce our own powers for an offensive in the spring. 
It must interfere with training. At this time the French did 
not meditate an offensive till far on in the summer of 1918. 
Assuming Russia held out, they hoped, it is true, to start 

VOIi. II. 0 
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limited attacks in the spring, but would not be ready for a 
large effort till August. We, on the other hand, hoped at 
this period, if reinforced fi-om home, to be able to strike 
again in Flanders in the coining year without the unfortunate 
delay which through the Nivelle disaster, etc., had postponed 
operations there in 1917. With the Passchendaele Ridge 
in our possession, we should have a great chance of clearing 
the Belgian coast in the early part of 1918.1- 

In any case it was out of the question in October 1917 
to meet the French Commander-in-Chief’s desire that we 
should take over at once a length of line occupied by six 
French divisions. We were still engaged in heavy fighting 
in Flanders. These operations might continue for some 
weeks, and by that time every one of our infantry and cavalry 
divisions in France would have been employed in at least 
one or two attacks, and some of them in many more ; 
whereas the French had not been attacking on a largo scale 
since the Battle of the Aisne and their troops obtained far 
more leave than the British. The request might have boon 
easier to meet if our Army in France had been supplied with 
several fresh divisions for the purpose, but this was not done. 
The French returned to the argument, pressed by their 
politioians in 1916, that tho British Army, considering its 
numerical strength in France, was not fairly shaiing tho 
burden of the lino with the French Army. But that argu- 
ment was not sound. It left out of the reckoning the fact 
that the whole of our front was a hard-fighting, always 
dangerous, one ; whereas a considerable length of tho lino 
held by the French was, by comparison, a non-fighting one. 
It is true that Nivelle had regarded as possible a German 
attack in Alsace-Lorraine even to Switzerland, and his suc- 
cessor also took — or seemed to take — ^that front seriously. 
An expectation of a Gorman attack through Switzerland 
via Belfort oppressed French civilians . Yet no hard fighting 
actually occurred there after tho early part of the war ; and 
the Germans made no plans for such an attack. The tmth 
probably is that danger of such an attack disappeared 

^ What that -would moan was explained in Vol, I., pp, 340-13, 
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when the British Army became a great fighting force in 
the north. 

One great objection to thinning out the British Army in 
France and scattering it on a wide front was this : the 
British, in the hard fighting yet to come, were bound to take 
the lion’s share. I^ench and British* military leaders, 
French and British Governments, alike had to recognise 
this, though it would not have been discreet to emphasise 
it at the time. When we examine the French casualty lists 
for various periods in 1914 and 1916, and compare them with 
the British during the same periods, the thing is evident. 
For example, the French official list of wounded — ^Evaou4s 
sur rinterieur — ^for August and September 1914 amounted 
to ‘ 400,000 environ.’ Their killed and wounded in Sep- 
tember, October, and November 1916 wore put at 410,000 ; 
and throughout that year French losses were very heavy. 
It was clear from these figures, and from other causes, that 
the British must bear the brunt of the offensive in 1918 as 
they were doing in 1917 ; so that a policy of expending our 
resources on a long defensive line would have been short- 
sighted. 

Haig was ready to shoulder the burden of attack ; but he 
could not do that and at the samo time fall in with the 
requests of our Ally that we should greatly extend our line. 
At this time the French Government and some of its leading 
militaiy advisers wished us to extend our front south of the 
river Oise, The discussion continued through the autumn 
till the close of the year. Pa3nlev6, the French Premier at 
this time, asked us to take over a larger front ; whilst, in 
December, his successor, O^onecau, not content with the 
proposal to extend the British line to Barisis, urged that 
we should relieve the French troops even to Berry-au-Bao, 
thirty miles farther south-east. He threatened resignation 
if we refused. 

The discussion or negotiations continued mto November 
and December 1917. We proposed to relieve the French as 
far as the Basse For9t-St. Gobain railway provided addi- 
tional British troops were not sent to Italy and the French 
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would take over the Nieuport sector ; and P^tain agreed 
to t.hiH on November 27 — dui'ing the Battle of Cambrai — 
though at the same time he asked for a further relief of the 
whole of his Third Army. Orders for the British to take 
over to the St. Gobain railway were accordingly issued in 
the last week of November, but they had to be suspended 
immediately afterwards owing to the German counter- 
offensive at Cambrai. A fortnight later, the discussion 
was resumed, the Fj-enoh Commander-in-Chief still pressing 
us to relieve his troops as far as Barisis. 

The difficulty of British compliance even with P4tam's 
request at such a time is apparent to any one who has 
studied our offensives in 1917 and the reduction of our 
fighting strength by the close of the year. Nevertheless we 
consented to relieve two of his divisions by about the middle 
of May 1918, and by the end of the month to extend to 
Barisis. That was the utmost that in reason could be 
promised ; and it was arranged between the militaiy leaders 
at Compidgne on December 17.* 

It might be supposed this would close once and for all 
the discussion. But it did not. The ALIette, Berry-au-Bac 
even, was still the goal of a i)owerful political and militaiy 
section of the French. Cldmenceau and Fooh desired it. 
Pdtain himself was doubtful whether it was a practical 
proposition ; and he was right. Besides, the British and 
French Commanders-in-Chief were about to enter into 
proposals and plans for mutual support in view of the 

I Taking as iiho common denominator a unit of milos of front lino 
multiplied by rides per yard, the relative figures of the French and Britisli 
areas iu December 1017 wore : French, 328'6 units ; British, 271-8 units. 
An approximation of the rolativo strength in bayonets of the British, 
French and Allied Armies holding these fronts wos : (a) French 
bayonets — 100 divisions at 7000 rifles=700,000; (6) British bayonols — 
66 divisions at 9000 rifios= 604,000; (c) Belgian bayonets — 0 divisions at 
10,000 rifles =60, 000; (d) Portuguese bayonets — 2 divisions at 10,000 
rifies=20,000. Total British, Belgian and Portuguese bayonots<=! 
684,000. Reducing this to a common denominator, we get ! French — 360 
units; as oompored with British, Belgian and Portuguese — 200 tmits. 
Thus the lino of divisions between tiio French and British areas was as 
nearly as possible correct in accordance with the rdative strengths of the 
Gtermao foroes opposed to them. 
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German ofEenfiive on the Western ]?i'ont which all sides 
now expected ; and this should in some degree help to settle 
the question of the line. 

But a new authority was now to attempt to settle this 
apparently interminahle discussion, namely, the Supreme 
Council of Versailles. This body had come into existence 
in November owing to the collapse of the Second Italian 
Army and the retreat to the Piave. It will be necessary 
to give some account presently of its proceedings. Here 
we need only consider its proposed solution, in December 
1917 and January 1918, of the problem of the line. The 
French intended to raise the question at the meeting of the 
Council at the end of January 1018, and the British repre- 
sentatives had of course to be acquainted with the argu- 
ments against the extension to Berry-au-Bao which was to 
be pressed for. They were therefore reminded that, whilst 
part of the French front was in effect a non-fighting front, 
the whole of the British front was an active one : that the 
great offensives of the British in the second half of 1917 had 
taken the pressure off the French : that large numbers of 
our troops had been without leave for a year and a half. 

The British representatives were given to understand 
that, if the extension went beyond Barisis— -which was the 
uttermost that could be agreed to, and which would strain 
our man-power resources in France gravely— -then the 
British Commonder-in-Chief could not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of defending the Channel ports But the 
representatives of the Council were not convinced of the 
soundness of this view. They held that the river Ailette 
and the Laon-Soissons road ought to be the point where the 
two armies should join ; and that this extension of the 
British front ought to bo carried out as a continuous opera- 
tion. In case of an enemy attack, arrangements could be 
made for mutual extensions by the armies of F4tain and 
Haig. 

^ This was squivalent to a threat of resignation — and it was so intended 
(see Vol. L, p 244). What would have happened in March 1918 if we had 
taken over the line to Beiry-au-Bao t 
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This lengthening of our line would mean taking over more 
than fourteen miles of fresh front. It would requhe another 
four divisions ; and this when our army on the Western IVont 
was being mulcted of two cavalry divisions and the infantry 
being reorganised. The proposal was unsound and danger- 
ous. Who can wonder that the British Commander-in-Chief 
had to ask to be relieved of responsibility for any disaster 
which might ensue if it were insisted on ? 

The result was a verbal compromise. The Supreme 
Council (lid not exactly insist. It did not exactly desist. 
It resolved at the end of January that in principle the 
proposal should stand ; but conceded that the question of 
when the extension from Barisis to the AUette should be 
carried out must be left to P^tain and Haig. 

This closed the prolonged discussion on the line. At the 
end of January 1918 we completed the extension of our lino 
to Barisis, and so had 126 miles of active front to hold. 
Seven weeks wore allowed us by the enemy to do what we 
could, by the unceasing work of our troops who had been 
fighting through 1917, to reorganise the new front taken 
over. The time was inadequate,^ 

THE pAtAHT and HAIG COMPACT 

Early in 1918, P4tam and Haig, recognising that tho 
Germans were getting ready for their offensive, and that tho 
point of junction between the French and British Armies 
was one of danger, discussed plans for mutual support. If 
the enemy attacked the French heavily at or near this point, 
the British should intervene, and vice versa. The discussion 
began in the fourth week of January, and continued into 
March when the plans for mutual support were agreed on in 
detail. It has been stated that this was a private under- 

* The American author of Battlefields in tlie Great War (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) remarks that this line whioh we took over had been in tho 
Allies’ possession since the Hindenburg Betreat, and he blames the British 
especially for its insufBoient fortiSoations. That is o typical specimen of 
■the kind of oritioism applied to British leadership over the catastrophe of 
March 191$. 
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standing between the British and French Commanders-in- 
Chief ; and that it was concealed from Foch, the chief 
military representative of France at Versailles. There is 
no truth in that. At the various meetings between the 
French and British representatives of G.Q.G. and G.H.Q. 
and other officers in both armies, Foch’s representatives 
were frequently present, and naturally they followed the 
whole discussion closely. As many as forty British and 
French officers attended some of these conferences. 

We may ffist consider the question of French support in 
case of a heavy enemy attack on the Third and Fifth British 
Armies. Many of the French, it should be remarked, be- 
lieved early in March, if not before, that the Germans would 
make a heavy attack on the French troops about Reims. 
Such was the view of, for instance, the G.A.N. at this period. 
The British believed tho attack would fall on our Third 
and Fifth Armies ; and, as we shall see later, the British 
Intelligence, O.II.Q., predicted the actual attack which the 
enemy made on March 21, and were right virtually to the 
day. 

On January 25 P6tain proposed that French co-operation, 
in case of the enemy attacking, should take the form of 
relief of the right portion of the British front, or else of actual 
intervention in the battle ; and that the British should 
relievo or intervene on the Ekench left in case the heavy 
attack fell there. As regards the position should the enemy 
attack the Belgians in the north, Pdtain suggested that the 
French and British should aim at holding him on the line 
Coxyde-Furncs-Loo. As, however, there would be only 
two French divisions available in tho north, the British 
divisions must supply the greater part of the aid there.^ 

Haig agreed in the main to Pdtain ’s proposals, and forth- 
with various French and British army and corps com- 
manders were instructed to study and work out practical 
plans for co-operation, including the question of who should 

* Also there were schemes for flooding Belgium, and for a series of 
defensive positions all radiating liko a fan from about Hazobroiick. 
Germans, by staking at Hezebronak, tiied to turn all these positiot^. 
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in the several sectors be in command of the Allied troops 
supporting each other. 

The proposals were quicldy proceeded with. Before the 
end of the month, our Fifth Army was able in an order to 
state that the French plan was : — 

(1) Intervention in the rear zone. 

(2) Counter-attack to restore this zone. 

Correspondence between the military chiefs and a series 

of oonferoncea followed during the next few weeks. The 
Third French Army and the Fifth British Army examined 
the ground and worked out necessary detads as to procedure. 
The Third French Army, for instance, issued obseiwations 
in regard to a covering position cast of Amiens. The object 
was to cover a concentration on the left of the Somme above 
and below P6ronne with a bridgehead on the river-bank. It 
instructed its staff to make a survey accordingly. The 
duties of the covering troops would be to offer active resist- 
ance to the enemy, and to bo ready to extend forward to 
reinforce the British fighting zone. They would also be 
used to improve communications, etc. The concentration 
being completed, the battle of intervention would start. 

On February 20 notes on the form of French intervention 
for the support of the British were supplied to our First, 
Thii'd, and Fifth Armies : these dealt with a concentration 
— ^by means of rail or road, or a combination of both — of 
six French divisions in the Noyon-Montdidier area ; near 
Amiens ; and about F’dvent and St. Pol. 

Early in March it was decided that the F’onch support 
should take the form either of a partial or entire relief of 
the Fifth Army, rapidly carried out (the front being lightly 
held and the reserve divisions being ready to move at once) ; 
or, in case of serious attacks on the British, by French 
intervention on the battle front.^ Three areas of concentra- 
tion wero settled on. French troops were to operate as far 

There waa an Hypothtse A, for intervention with a blork of troops ; 
en Hypoth^se B, for taking over line, and setting free troops of the 
army attacked. The scheme did not fail through undoc-olaboration when 
the crisis came. 
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as possible on the British right ; they would be under British 
command but were to be used as a whole ; and they would 
probably be employed for (1) counter-attackj (2) quick 
occupation of the defences behind the battle front, (3) taking 
over the right of the British fighting front. The concentra- 
tion areas finally an'anged for were (1) Noyon-Montdidier;^ 
(2) round Amiens ; (8) round Er^vent and St. Pol. 

So much for the plans for active intervention in a battle 
should the enemy strike heavily at the British. It was also 
settled that if !EVench support took the form of relief rather 
than full intervention, this should be in three stages, 
namely : (1) relief to the Omignon river ; (2) to left of the 
Cavah'y Corps front ; (3) the remainder of the Fifth Army’s 
front. By March 10, practically the whole plan had been 
agreed on. 

As to the British support of the French, supposing the 
blow of the enemy fell on the latter : it was proposed by our 
G.H.Q., in the second week of February, that in this case we 
should aid our Ally by (1 ) relieving the troops on his left ; 
(2) by mtervention on our right, in which case the troops 
would be under the command of the Fifth Army; whereas, if 
we mteiwened in the battle elsewhere on the French front the 
troops would pass under French command. The IXth British 
Corps, under lieut.-General Sir A. Hamilton Gordon, was 
instructed to discuss the matter with the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth French Armies (G.AN.) and prepare the necessary 
plans for support in case the French were heavily attacked 
by the enemy. If the support took the form of relief, six 
British divisions would take over the French left, all of them 
to be in line. If it took the form of intervention on our 
right and under our Fifth Army, there would be eight 
divisions available, in each case with strong artillery 
support : and in either case two Corps H.Q. were to be 
supplied, together with the above forces. The commander 

^ On Mai'ch 22 the scheme for this area was partialljr applied, 2 XVonoh 
infantry divisione and 1 dismounted French cavalry di^iou being ordered 
to concentrate in the couth part of the Fifth Army’s ground and to help to 
bold the line of the Qroaat Oapal 
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of the IXth Corps was instructed to study, in connection 
with these plans, such questions as the defensive scheme of 
the Sixth French Army, concentration, reconnaissance of 
approach from concentration, deployment for couirter- 
attack, the passage of the Oise, etc. He visited the Sixth 
Ei’enoh Army and discussed, first, the best method of relief ; 
and here it may be remarked that, both in the British and 
the French plans for support, the decision as to whether that 
support should take the form of relief or full fighting inter- 
vention was left to the course of events. This clearly was 
the right arrangement. For the British or the French 
Oommander-in-Chief to have tied himself down simifiy to 
relief or simply to intervention before he could say for 
certain which form of support would be better suited to the 
Gorman attack would have been bad : it could not bo deter- 
mined in January, February or March whether the Ally 
would require the first or second form, as all depended on 
the strength of the enemy’s attack and the area involved. 
Thus the French G.Q.G. fii“st drew up a scheme, to be 
studied and discussed by both sides, for the relief of the 
Sixth IVench Army by from three to eight divisions. The 
Commander of the Sixth Army in the middle of February 
anticipated a serious attack on his own forces and on those 
of the Fifth British Army next to them. 

A conference was arranged for February 22 at Compifigne 
to discuss our co-operation with the French if they were 
attacked ; it would define the general conditions of support 
which would only be asked for in case we wore not ourselves 
seriously engaged. Meanwhile the Commander of the 
IXth British Corps closely investigated the whole question 
and drew up a number of proposals relating to the order 
and time of relief, distribution of British relieving forces, 
suitable detraining stations, and artillery and other arrange- 
ments. 

Those who assume there was only a confused and non- 
soientific understanding as to British and French co-opera- 
tion have had no opporturrity of examining the discussions 
and plans at this stage. They wer’e thorough and system- 
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atio ; and. the idea that the two Commanders-in-Chiei would 
have been spared the catastrophe of March 21, 1918, had they 
only agreed to the Council of Versailles manipulating a body 
of reserves instead, springs out of ignorance. A general 
reserve to be employed suddenly as a bolt from the blue, 
always hi the right position for smashing the enemy when 
he has attacked in strength and broken through, is attractive. 
But it is a notion likely to set the credulous on talking rather 
than thinking. What would have happened in regard to 
the attack on March 21, 1918, had such a bolt intervened 
— or for the matter of that on May 27, 1918 — ^no one can 
teU for certain. But it is ignorant to represent that these 
plans for mutual support and unity of action were un- 
thorough or hicomplete because in the result they broke 
down. Also, it is a gross injustice to a number of Ikench 
and British officers who studied and worked them out. 

Finally, at the Compi^gne Conference it was decided that, 
in case of British co-operation taking the form of relief, wo 
should supply six divisions, four brigades of field artillery, 
and two brigades of heavy artillery : in case of intervention, 
with eight divisions, five or six brigades of field artillery, and 
two brigades of mobile heavy artillery, supporting the 
Sixth French Army. If relief, our troops would be under 
the command of the Fifth Army ; if intervention, they would 
be at the disposal of the French G.O.O. the G,A.N . ; and if 
practicable they were to be used as a whole. The several 
areas for relief were fixed, and also those for intervention. 

These plans for co-operation meant a great deal of hard 
thinking and preparation. But the second relatmg to British 
support was practically as agreed on and complete as the 
first when the storm broke on March 21. 



CHAPTER III 

‘CAVALRY STUDIES’ 

A FEW observations on cavalry may not be inappropriate 
here. As we shall find, Haig, early in SeptemW 1918, 
held that the Gei'man resistance might be crashed within 
a very short time if he was able to carry through his opera- 
tions. He saw that, when once the Germans were foiced 
out of their defensive front facing his First, Third, and 
Fourth Armies, the war would enter on a new phase, and 
become one of movement. The lines of German defence 
behind the Hindenburg lane were known to bo quite inferior, 
largely unprepared. Hence he pressed, and pressed again, 
for munitions of mobility. 

If we were to advance swiftly after we had forced the 
Germans out of the Hindenburg Line, we must do all we 
could to prevent them, during theii" retreat, from destroying 
the railways. The Gormans depended on these railways for 
supplying their front during the trench war : equally we 
should need the railways for supplying our forces when wo 
advanced against the Germans in a war of movement. The 
Germans would do their utmost to destroy the railways as 
they retreated, and the great thing was to prevent this as 
far as possible. The only effective way was to push forward 
with mounted troops. Haig set the highest value on this 
arm for the purpose and asked the authorities to reinforce 
him in it. He wanted — and early in September asked for — 
mormted troops for the Australians for instance. The sound- 
ness of this view was hy ihen undisputed and indisputable. 
But, it might be asked, was not September 1918 late to 
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press for supplies of mounted troops for use in the almost 
immediate future ? 

The question would be a fair one. Did the Commander- 
iu-Chief press for reinforcement in this arm then for the first 
time ? If be did, how could the home authorities be blamed 
if they were able to do little to help him 1 

Dor answer to this one must look back a few months. 
This is a matter of capital importance. It may rise again 
in war. Progressive modem war has a way of returning 
to ‘obsolete weapons ’ — as 1914-1918 certainly showed. 

The Commander-in-Chief had often stressed the value of 
mounted troops for the Western Ihont. They did not, it is 
true, avail in 1916 duiing the fighting on the Somme. In 
1917 also their scope was limited, though Nivelle rightly 
provided them for the exploitation of his stroke on the 
Aisne. At Cambrai in November 1917 they unfortunately 
did not carry out the real design of that battle, exploitation. 
But Haig’s belief in the ultimate value of this arm was un- 
shaken. It waned elsewhere — at home certainly. To 
attach importance to cavalry was to risk one’s reputation. 
How could we hope to win the war if we allowed ourselves 
to be influenced or — ^worse — ^led by ‘cavalry generalship ’ ? 
Popular novelists and their following made light of cavalry. 
CJavalry was for the Horse Guards Parade ; in the grim 
business of war it was a fossil. We might as well ask for 
the musket -proof taslets which Captain Dugald Dalgetty 
recommended to Gustavus and Wallenstein. The day for 
cavalry adventures was over — except in the Holy Land. 

Yet here was a Commander-in-Chief still dwelling on the 
worth of mounted troops. 

On January 7, 1918, for instance, the Commander-in- 
Chief told the War Cabinet that this arm would, through its 
mobility, bo of high service in 1918 for offensive and defensive 
purposes. He pointed out that our cavalry was leaUy a 
highly trained form of mobile infantry. 

What value did the oivil power attach to this view ? As 
far as we can discover — -none. One member of the War 
Cabinet felt bound to warn Haig he must not look for aid in 
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that direction. Horses had to ho fed : and to food horses 
ships must he used. Another mernber of the War Cabinet 
announced that the opportunities for cavalry would prob- 
ably have to be reduced during the next few months. 

Now the arguments as to economy in shipping whicli the 
War Cabinet lodged against mounted troops would have been 
strong, wo might almost say they would have boon con- 
clusive, even in January 1918, provided the War Cabinet 
was strictly practising this economy in the lessor theatres 
of war in the east. But what are the faets ? The War 
Cabinet, whOat preaching and practising economy in ship- 
ping by the reduction of the strength of our mobile arm on 
the Western Front, waS taking the opposite course as regards 
the eastern theatre — a theatre of trivial importance to the 
safety of the Allies at this time when Ludendorff was accum- 
ulating his strength in France, pouring in division after 
division from the dead Bussian front. 

These shipping economists told Haig on January 7, 1918, 
they must use their vessels for bringing in American troops 
rather than supplies for the mobile force the need of which 
he foresaw. But they could have done both, if, at this 
period when Ludendorff was openly preparing to smash us 
on the Western Front, they had rigidly economised in tho 
shipping for their play in the entirely subsidiary theatre of 
the east. That they were not ready to practise in tho east 
this economy, which they preached and practised for the 
Western Front — ^the front that supremely mattered — ^is 
illustrated by what occurred three weeks lator at the meeting 
of the Supreme War Council at Versailles. At that meeting, 
as we have seen, the War Cabinet proposed — with the 
approval of the Italian representative Orlando— further 
oommitments in the east, in order to ‘ knook-oiit ’ Turkey, 
Those commitments meant expenditure in shipping. The 
proposal was modified, not when the British Commander- 
in-Chief opposed, but when d&nenoeau on January 31 
came to the rescue,^ and broke out against it. 

* ddnaenceau, by the way, dramaliioally called attention to ‘ the dread- 
ful danger imminent near Paris itself.’ Eight weeks later it was dread of 
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How, then, seeing that further expenditure in shipping 
was encouraged by the civil power in regard to the unessential 
front in January 1918, can the preaching of economy in 
regard to the essential front be taken quite seriously ? 

Perhaps if Lord Haldane had in January 1918 been work- 
ing as Secretary of State for War with Haig as hO' was in 
1906, he would have recognised the foresight of the latter 
as to the need for mounted troops. At any rate he had 
recognised years before the value of mobility in war. It is 
no secret tW in the view of the Commander-in-Chief Lord 
Haldane was the greatest of om- Secretaries of State for War. 

So on the Western Front, mobOity, i.e. mounted troops, 
was condemned by the War Cabinet. Expenditure in 
shipping for the east, economy in shipping for the west, 
together put it out of the question. 

What chance of a sympathetic hearing had the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief with such a War Cabinet as this in January 
1918 ? He tried, however, one more argument. He 
pointed out the difficulty of re-creating so highly trained 
and technical an arm of war, once it had been disbanded. 
But he spoke to the deaf. Our cavalry in France was 
already shrinldng : and early in February 1918 two divi- 
sions of it were removed by the home authorities to the 
eastern theatre. True, th^e divisions were Indian, and 
conditions in Franco were not; altogether favourable for 
them. They appear to have been sent to the east to replace 
some British infantry battalions there. But can any really 
valid excuse fee found for removing troops from the Western 
Front in February 1918 ? The divisions despatched from 
the Western Front to Italy had already weakened us badly. 
The east should have contributed to the west at thw perttous 
time. This, obviously, was not the season to draiw from, . 
or effect exchanges with, pur army in Franoei 

Anyhow the War Cabinet was not in the humour, for 
‘Cavalry Studies.’ That aspect of war.inay have been 'all'; 
right for the stiff military and professional type of mind , 

this particular dougcr- which delayed the ariiyal' pf S'i^hoh divienohs to' aid; ; 
the Filth Array.. •. -ij 
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in, say, the year 1907. But it did not suit the British 
Government in 1918. 

So the mounted troops were reduced on the Western 
Front early in February 1918. What the remnant of them 
— allowed, perhaps, as a sort of picturesque luxury — did 
to hold back the enemy in March 1918 is well known. 
Later still, we shall see what mounted men did on August 8, 
and afterwards when the enemy was falling back. 

Had the authorities at home put a little more faith in 
the foresight of the man to whom they entrusted the 
British Army in France, they would have borne in mind 
his warning to them on January 7, 1918. 

More power on the mobile side would have economised 
time in the advance to victory. It would, that is, have 
economised lives. 

Into the question of what cavalry can be used for in wars 
of the future, we would rather not plunge. A school, almost 
a university, has sprung up which holds that the war or ware 
of the future will be fought and decided not on earth but 
in the heavens by bombs, poison or other. If that is so, 
cavalry will certainly be at a discount, and mobility in 
the air will be the only essential. But in such a case 
win not trained infantry and great armies, consoiipt and 
voluntary, together with tanks, etc., also be at a discount ? 
It is noticeable, however, that the Continental nations 
have not, so far, conformed to the views of this latest school 
of war. Infantry, tanks, and conscript armies are still 
the fashion, though the possibilities of aerial warfare are, 
rightly, being studied. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL AND THE 
GENERAL RESERVE 

The Supreme War Council of VersailleB has been referred 
to in previous chapters. We must turn back a little and 
briefly recall its origin and its procedure. This means cover- 
ing some familiar ground, for much has been 'written during 
the last year or two about Versailles by its supporters and 
its opponents. But it is well to be clear as to how the 
council arose and what was its province. 

in August 1917 the Italians attacked and threw back the 
Austrians on a thirty-mile front on the Carso and Julian 
Alps. The country was precipitous and exceedingly diffi- 
cult, but, in the course of the month, after fierce and costly 
fighting, the Italian Army did occupy the summit of Monte 
Santo and most of the Bainsizza plateau. During Septem- 
ber and three weeks of October, now one side now another 
claimed successes, but the battle gradually died down. On 
October 24, however, the Austrians, reinforced by nine 
German divisions, attacked on a t'wenty-mile front and 
broke through at Tolmino and Caporetto. The Second 
Italian Army collapsed, and a disastrous retreat followed. 
By the end of the month the Germans claimed over 180,000 
prisoners and 1500 guns. The British ofiensives in Elanders 
during October and November and at Cambrai prevented 
Ludendorfi from sending considerable forces to the Austrian 
front. Still the position was menacing and the chance 
of Italy beiug forced out of the war was not remote. It 
was decided to send to her aid eleven French and British 
divisions. 

Military and civil representatives — ^Foch and Robertson, 
with the French and British Prime Ministers, M, Painlev6 
VOL. n. D 
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and Mr. Lloyd George — Chastened to Italy, and on November 9 
the three nations at a conference at Rapallo decided to 
set up a supreme Allied council. It was to survey the war 
as a whole, and through infoi’mation furnished from the 
fronts co-ordinate the plans preimred by the general staffs. 
For some time past the British Government had been study- 
ing with the French the possibilities of some such co-ordina- 
tion for the various fronts west and east. An inter-aUied 
war council had been suggested in July 1017. Now at 
Rapallo it was resolved to establish a council composed of 
the Prime Minister and a member of the government of 
each Great Power whose armies were fighting on that front. 
The extension of the council to other fronts was reserved 
for future discussion. The general staffs and commanders 
of the armies of each Power charged with the conduct of 
military operations were to remam responsible to their 
respective governments. The general war plans drawn up 
by the military authorities were to be submitted to the now 
council, which would propose, if it thought fit, any desirable 
changes therein. Each Power was to appoint a permanent 
military representative to act as a technical adviser to the 
council ; and he would receive from the government and 
competent military authorities of his own country the 
nocessary information and proposals as to the conduct of 
the war. It was settled the council should, normally, meet 
at Versailles where the permanent military representatives 
would be established. There was to be at least one meeting 
a month. Foch, Sir 'Henry Wilson and Cadoma were 
chosen as the representatives of France, Great Britain and 
Italy. The United States chose General Bliss. 

The council met very soon in France, and applied itself 
among other subjects to the problem of the line. This has 
been discussed in the last chapter, and we shall not return 
to it here beyond recalling that the French and British 
Oommanders-in-Chief had agreed, before the council was 
established, that at the end of the 1917 operations the 
British should take over to Barisis. The council, like the 
War Office and G.H.Q., was also studying at this time the 
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problem of unity of control. There were three suggestions ; 
(1) the appointment of a generalissimo ; (2) the establishment 
of an executive of the cormcil, with Foch for ohaii'man, its 
special duty being the formation and handling of a general 
reserve ; (3) exercise of control in regard to this general 
reserve by collaboration between the chiefs of staff or theii’ 
deputies. 

The first was ruled out promptly. In the House of 
Commons, on November 19, 1917, Mi*. Uoyd George, speak- 
ing of the appointment of a generalissimo of the Allied 
forces, said, ‘Personally, I am utterly opposed to that 
suggestion.’ 

He added that it would not work, and might produce 
friction between the Allied Armies and the nations. 

Mr. Asquith, in the same debate, said he did not under- 
stand that unity of control was ini ended to lead on to ‘unity 
of command.’ If it was, he thought he should be ‘able to 
submit to the House overwhelnaing arguments against it.’ 
He agreed with the view that there was only one front : 
but ‘ one of the corollaries to that proposition is that you 
may often render the best service to an Ally at one end by 
using, for the moment, your maximum force at the other 
end of the hne.’ That was also the reasoned view of our 
leadership in France. The relief of Verdun by the stroke 
at the Somme is a classic illustration of Mr. Asquith’s argu- 
ment. But there were plenty of these iHustrations during 
the war. The opposite doctrine, namely, that we must be 
ready constantly to detach forces from one front — and that 
the vital front — ^in order to hurry them to another likely to 
be attacked, broke down in practice, for we had to act on 
exterior lines. Moreover, it was costly in shipping and put 
a heavy strain on the British Navy at a time when the enemy 
submarines were threatening our existence. Improving the 
military land oommimications between the Western Bcont 
and the Italian, for the purpose of passing, if necessary, 
troops quickly between one country and another, was 
another matter. The council att^ded to this matter, and 
was right to do so. 
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The controversies that arose over the Rapallo Conference 
■were not in regard to the principle of unity. All concurred 
therein. Soldiers and statesmen alike had long heen trying 
to apply the principle. Lord Kitchener’s instructions to 
two Commanders-in-Chief were founded on it ; and in 1916 
Jofih'e and his colleagues were even suspected of paying, if 
anything, too much attention to the co-ordination of the 
effoits of the armies of the east •with those of the armies of 
the west. 

The controversies arose not over the principle but over 
its method of application. Tbie council did ser-viceable work 
in regard to Italy, etc. ; ^ and the figures and facts in regard 
to war generally which it coUected and discussed were not 
■without their use. But its main purpose appeared to be 
the creation of a general reserve of Erench, British, Italian, 
and ultimately American divisions ; aixd over this there 
sprang up a direct confiict of opinion which in the end 
■wrecked the new authority. 

The council assembled at Versailles on January 30 and 
deliberated for four days. It considered a general scheme of 
operations for 1918 which proposed (1) a policy of defence 
on the Western Eront to be exchanged later perhaps for one 
of attack ; and (2) an offensive in the east. As to the first, 
this had, as we have seen, already been accepted as ine^vitablo 
by the Ei’enoh and British military leaders who had been 
making their preparations for defence. Both Commanders- 
in-Ohief were in accord ■with the plan. Our own G.H.Q. 
recognised that if the recruiting at home for the Western 
Eront did not greatly increase, 'we should have to reduce a 
number of divisions -within the next eight months or theie- 
abouts, as we must expect to be involved in heavy attacks 
costing us perhaps half a million casualties ; and the Erench 
Commander-in-Ghief foresaw his army dropping to 76 
divisions. Neither Commander-in-Chief, then, questioned 
the necessity of a defensive policy in the west, and ue i tlie r 
oould approve the proposition for an offensive in the east. 

* It aet to work improving the facilities for conveying troops from Fiance 
to Italy. These were bad and ought to have been dealt with much earlier. 
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Nevertheless the eastern offensive was adopted in principle 
by the council : it was mitigated, however, by the explicit 
imderstanding that no forces should be removed from the 
west to attack in the east. 

On "February 1 and 2 the two matters discussed were 
(1) the respective functions of the Commanders-in-Chief and 
of the new supreme authority, and their mutual relations 
and responsibilities ; (2) the creation of a general reserve 
of French, British and Italian divisions. 

As to the first, Cl^menceau considered it should be the 
business not of the council but of the commanders to form 
plans for war operations ; and that they could refer their 
plans to the council. It was agreed that the commanders’ 
plans should be sent to the council which would ensure their 
co-ordination, and be itself entitled to take the initiative 
in any proposals to this end. 

The French Commander-in-Chiof in this discussion differ- 
entiated between the conduct of war as a whole and the 
conduct of a battle. He thought commanders-in-ohief 
should be given by the governments general lines of action : 
but as to a general reserve, this came within the sphere of 
the battle and commanders-in-chief. 

The question of a general reserve was then raised. This 
was far the most important and controversial matter dis- 
cussed by the council. Agreement was never truly reached, 
though decisions were taken here as at the Calais Conference 
in February 1917. Foch desired a general reserve, over and 
above the ordinary army reserves, for use, if required, on the 
whole of the French and Italian fronts. The number of 
divisions to be contributed by each of the Allied Armies was 
to be decided upon by an inter-allied authority, which would 
be empowered to mako all necessary preparations and to 
decide on the maimer in which the reserves should be used. 
Such an authority might consist of the chiefs of staff, with 
Belgian and United States representatives. 

After discussion, Foch suggested the establishment of a 
war board to co-ordinate all operations from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic ; to consist of French and British O.G.S., 
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with Italian, American and Belgian representatives ; and 
to draw up plana in consultation with the commanders-in- 
chief. Its duty should be to contribute the general reserve, 
determining the number of troops and their places of con- 
centration. With the boai-d would rest, exclusively, the 
control of the general reserve’s action, but until action was 
taken it would remain under the direction of the various 
commanders-in-chief ; and they would be responsible for 
transportation and concentration of the troops. 

This did not meet with Italian approval. Italy had no 
e.G.S. Hence she feared her repiesentativc on the board 
would not have authority equal to that of the IVenoh or 
British. Moreover, he would have to give orders to the 
Italian Commander-in-Chief, and no one in Italy had power 
to do that. 

Paris as a proposed meeting-place for the board was 
disapproved of by both Italians and British. 

On February 2 the conference was resumed and resolutions 
were adopted. The Americans favoured using the existing 
machinery of the council for constituting tho general reserve. 
The proposal that the chiefs of staff should be the directing 
authority at Versailles was therefore negatived. 

Finally, it was decided that a general reserve should be 
created for the French, Italian and Balkan fronts ; and 
that an executive, composed of the permanent military 
representatives of France, Britain, Italy and the United 
States, should in consultation with the commanders-in- 
chief : — 

Decide on the strength of the general reserve and on tho 
contribution of each nation thereto. 

Choose the spots where it should be stationed. 

Arrange for its transportation and concentration. 

Decide when and where it should be used ; and decide 
on the strength of its counter-offensive. 

On the general reserve moving for action, it would como 
under the direction of the commander-in-ohief to whose aid 
it was assigned. Before this move was decided on by the 
executive at Versailles, its divisions would remain, in matters 
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of discipline, training, etc., under the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief from whose armies they had been con- 
tributed ; but the commander-in-chief would have no power 
to order any movement for action ; that would exclusively 
pertain to the executive committee. 

Should irreconcilable differences of opinion arise as to a 
pomt of importance connected with the general reserve, 
any military representative would have the right to appeal 
to the council. 

Foch by general consent was nominated President of the 
Executive Committee. 

« 4: :i. « !fE id >|c 

Such were the arrangements for the strategic or general 
reserve for the French, Italian and Balkan fronts and its 
control from Versailles. The British Commander-in-Chief 
was ready to do his utmost to work in unison with the new 
authority, as he had with Joffre throughout 1916; with 
Nivelle when the relations between the leaders were adjusted 
on a fair working basis ; and later with Pitain. But he 
remained responsible, absolutely, for the security of the 
British Army in Fi’ance ; and now, when he had just taken 
over a new stretch of front quite deficient in defensive works, 
he was asked to deplete his forces for an experiment which 
neither he nor the French Oommander-in-Chief could view 
without misgivings. 

It must be borne in mind that the proposal for this general 
reserve was made at an unpromising time. With a great 
enemy attack impending, new experiments, brilliant or not 
in conception, are precarious. This particular one was a 
patchwork of military and civilian opinion, and the author- 
ities who designed it were not agreed among themselves as 
to the best way of constituting it. Foch had proposed, and 
Robertson concurred, that the grand reserve should be 
directed by an executive composed of the chiefs of stafBf of 
the various armies. The Italian and the British statesmen 
opposed this. They preferred to entrust the weapon to 
the new authority, military cum civilian — or civilian cum 
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military — at Versailles. Which of the two plans was pre- 
ferable was a question of dispute and theory. And, as the 
plan adopted in principle was never appKed in practice, it 
remains to-day a question of dispute and theory — ^if any 
one still cares to discuss it. An atmosphere of doubt and 
hesitancy, military and civilian, followed by compromise 
and a hasty patchwork, was a bad one for tho birth of a 
war experiment of the fii’st magnitude in February 1918. 

But this difference of opinion as to whether the weapon 
should be entinistod to the chiefs of staff or to an executive 
at Versailles coming more or less within the civilian sphere, 
though real enough, was not the most vital objection at such 
a time to the scheme. Far from it. The point is the 
Commander-in-Chiof was asked to detach a considerable 
number of divisions — six or seven — ^from forces already 
inadequate to defend 125 miles of active fighting front 
against which the enemy \ra.s accustomed to mass the best 
of his troops ; and to hand these divisions over to a com- 
mittee of the representatives of four notions who would 
discuss and decide on thek position and use. Could he feel 
confidence that such a committee would act and act quickly, 
its Trench and British and Italian and American members 
at complete accord, on an emergency ? He could not, so 
he was unable to contribute to this general reserve. 

As a result, the proposal perished.^ 

There appears, by the by, to have been some disappoint- 
ment on the part of Foch and one or two believers in the 
scheme that no official reply from the British leader, as to 
Ins wUlingness or the reverse to contribute to the general 
reserve, was at once received. But as a fact the proposal, 

‘ The end of the proposal for a general teaerve has been sometimes 
lamented, by those who worshipped it as a war-winner, as almost equal to the 
end of Versailles. But, olearly, all the devotees to Versailles do not taJto 
that view. Thus in 1931 in The Roiend Table was printed a paper read 
by Sir Maurice BTankey on Kovember 2, 1920, in the course of which he 
declared that ‘ for the remaioder of the war, that is to say, during its cul- 
minating stages, the whole of the higher strategy and policy of the Allies 
was concerted almost exclusively at the Supreme War Clonnoil 'I In a 
chart indicating. the orgamsation of the Supreme War Council, he showed 
that its activities extended to the control of fats, sugar and tobacco. 
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oddly enough, does not seem to have been ofiSciaUy made to 
the British leader till the end of February 19181 The official 
proposal, suggesting a general reserve of at the lowest thirty 
divisions — ^French, British and Italian — ^was ready by Feb- 
ruary 6, and presumably it was despatched officially on that 
date to the French and Italian leaders : if so, why not to 
the British ? That the British leader was already aware of 
the proposal is another matter. An official reply, however, 
is made to an official request ; and it was duly made by the 
British leader when he received it in the ordinary manner. 
However, there is no need to labour this point. The delay 
complained of did no damage whatever to the Allied cause. 
As a fact, the Executive War Board knew well enough before 
the end of February that British leadership had decided it 
eould not detach any divisions other than those already 
contributed for Italy from a perilously extended front.^ 
The head of the Executive War Board taew ; CIAmenceau 
knew — one may assume they all knew.® And before March 
the proposal was, virtually, at an end. Fortunately, no 
serious attempt was made between then and the huge 
German offensive against the Third and Fifth Armies to 
revive it. Conceivably the French Commander-in-Chief was 

* Moreovor, by the end of February 1918 it was perfectly well known 
that tho British Intelligence department and the British Commander-in- 
Chief expected a groat Cermau attack where eventually that attack, fell. 
Even the British military representatives at Versailles must by then have 
abandoned their famous prediction and map indicating a great Qeiman 
attack between the La Basade Canal and the Bapauzne-Cambrai road in 
the summer, and have adopted instead the accepted and correct Q.H Q. 
view I Tho French leaders and Intelligence, however, still stuck to the 
idea that tho Germans were going to attack the French front. 

' There is reason for relating that Fooh, on learning definitely that the 
general reserve proposition was doomed, expressed a desire that, reserve 
or no reserve, the powers and provinces of the Exeontive IVar Board 
should bo greatly extended. Bfo thought the Board ought to decide all 
matters relating, for instance, to tran^ortation and reoniitment. N<iw, 
imagine the feelings of the British War Cabinet at this or at any time hod 
they been asked to pass on the problem of the British ‘indispensablos’ 
and of man-power gmerally to a board presided over by an out-and-out 
fighting French soldier whose nation was nothing if not oonscripUouist i 
Mercifully, Foch does not appear to have pressed this olaim on the British 
civil power. His excitement — ^rather pronounced at first — wore away. 
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as relieved by this as any of the British army commanders 
who would have had to contribute to the committee. 

Sir William Robertson says, on page 329 of the work quoted 
on p. 21, that it was imperative in January 1918 that ‘strong 
strategical reserves should be available for use when and 
where requii'ed to deal with the expected German attack, 
and to ensure this the intervention of some authority 
superior to the British and French Commanders-in-Chief 
was necessary.’ One hesitates to criticise any statement on 
the subject by so logical and loyal a soldier, perfectly sincere, 
versed in the science of war. Yet the statement does not 
make it clear how quick unanimity in the handling of the 
projjosed reserve was likely to be reached by a deliberative 
committee of fom- nations, even supposing this authority 
to be built up from the existing chiefs of stafE instead of 
being furnished by Versailles. Committees are no doubt 
necessary for all manner of modem war-work in the way of 
production at home, etc. But a committee of nations em- 
ployed to manipulate a body of troops when swift decision 
is the supreme need — ^what confidence could there be in 
January and February 1918 that this would be secured by 
any plan propounded at Veraailles or elsewhere ? ^ 

The retort may be made that, as things turned out, a 
swift decision in regard to reserves was not afforded on 
March 21. But that is no reply to the question. Moreover, 

‘ But oommitteea foi producing war material and committees for 
engaging in the management of war operations are on different planes. 
The former may often be in their element, the latter are naturally out of it. 
Thus it was a committee, a committee of the Cabinet, wMoh ingintfiS in 
putting Nivelle over Haig at a ludicrous time, i.e. just when Nivello was 
going wrong in regard to the Hindentourg Retreat. He seems, roughly, 
to have been made OeneraJissimo on the strength of views held in December 
1016, whiah at the close of February 1917 were all out of date. It had 
taken two months for the strong French feeling in favour of Nivelle and 
his scheme in December 1018 and for the intrigues against Haig to induce 
this w^ committee of the Cabinet to act. By this kind of oonuaittee 
aoiaon in the conduct of war ‘ you get a situation ’—writes a friend who was 
behind the mUitary scheme at the time—* like a bad dream, when one’s 
Hmbs refuse to move till about five minues after the reason for their moving 
aas goxie> and then* obedient to tho original impTilse, insist on moving, 
regardless oi the consequenoes.* 
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though the slowness with which the French reserves came 
on the scene then was distressful, the British front was not 
so attenuated as it would have been had the absurd 
Versailles project been adopted. 

On March 21 the French fully expected that the enemy 
was about to make a great attack on their own lines. Hence 
the tardy arrival of their reserves on the Somme battlefield. 
Hence, later, the delay even in the arrival of their troops 
on the Lys battlefield, as we shall find when we reach that 
crisis. How can we take it for granted that a deliberative 
committee standing for four different nations would in 
March or even April swiftly and unanimously have resolved 
to overlook a menace, imaginary or not, to the French 
front — or to Paris — ^and immediately to hand over the bulk 
of its reserves to the British leader ? That is whore Foch’s 
and Sir William Robertson’s original plan, and after that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Versailles one, were alilce weak. 

The general proposition that a strong reserve of divisions 
is invaluable for defensive pui’poses, or for exploitation in 
offence, is accepted by every one. No reasonable person 
could question it. But to thin out your front to the breaking- 
point in order to set apart such a reserve and place it in the 
hands of a war committee composed of four different nations 
is another proposition. In this particular case it has always 
to be remembered that, on a large proportion of the British 
front, a break-through quickly effected by a massed enemy 
attack m^ht well have proved fatal. Only on the old 
Somme battlefield, and — ^to a much less degree — on the 
Lys, could we give ground at all. An enemy break-through 
in the Ypres area, for instance, would have been fatal in 
March 1918 as in October 1914. There were people so 
entranced by the idea of a general reserve that they could 
not imagine a decisive victory by the enemy, provided the 
Allies had this weapon : for even if the enemy broke clean 
through and forced us to the Channel ports, it would be 
‘ quite all right ’ — ^the general reserve would come up in the 
nick of time and break the enemy 1 But that is carrying 
belief in such a weapon to tomfoolery. It takes no account 
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of the effect of moral on even the finest troops in certain 
situations. For instance, the enemy was pi’eparing for an 
attack m the north of the British front where to give way 
to any extent must have forced us back on the Channel 
ports. It was probable that through the natui’e of the 
ground this attack would not take place very early in the 
year, but we could not be certain — we were bound to take 
it into consideration, be on our guard against it. If we had 
thinned our defensive front there, as we should have been 
compelled to do, in order to contribute substantially to a 
general reserve, we should have risked a catastrophe which 
might easily have proved irreparable. 

Only a clever fool could visualise such a disaster, with the 
utter confusion to communications and the blow to moral 
that must result, and yet feel confident the general reserve 
would speedily retrieve the position and shatter the enemy. 

The disaster which did occur on the Somme was 
very grave. But if the Germans, instead of launching 
their attack there on March 21, had deferred it for a 
fortnight, and struck farther north with their’ full force 
on a thinned line,i they might well have reached a 
decision in spite of the existence of a general reserve 
handled by a Versailles or other committee. It is true 
the British Commander-in-Chief was compelled before 
the end of 3Iarcb to withdraw divisions from the northern 
area in order to save the situation in front of Amiens, and 
there was danger in taking this step, but at any rate the 
chief German blow had fallen by then, and Ludendorff had 
received an exceedingly heavy repulse, thanks to General 
Home, in the second Battle of Arras on March 28, 1918. 
The notion that, with a general reserve in being, an enemy 
break-through would not matter — ^for the enemy must 
expose a fiank to its attack to be thereby himself destroyed, 
— ^is not to be taken seriously. It is the reiuclio ad aimrdum 
of the theory of a strategical reserve. 

Before leaving this subject of a reserve to be administered 
by an international committee, it may be well to recapitulate 

’ We aro hexe assuraing tho general reserve project had been carried out. 
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a few points and also describe the position on the British 
front when the proposal was started. 

The British line of 126 miles of hard-fighting front was 
then being held by 58 British divisions and 2 Portuguese 
divisions. The latter were not, candidly, of high value ; 
and if we examine the disposition of all British divisions 
after the Battle of the Lys we find that they never came 
into line again. When the Prime Minister spoke of the 
British front being ‘ over-insured * m Prance, and produced 
figures to point his argument, he seems to have forgotten 
certain weak points. At the same time he probably forgot 
that opposite our front the Germans massed the best of 
their fighting men. They did this in 1916, 1917 and 1918. 
The map in the Despatches showing the grouping and mass- 
ing of German divisions on September 26, 1918, for instance, 
shows that the enemy not only packed his divisions thickly 
into the front opposite ours, but packed the best of his 
divisions there. There were only Germans opposite us. 
The Austrian troops, very inferior, he put on non-British 
portions of the front. He put a solitary Landwehr division 
opposite our front ; the whole of the rest of this quite inferior 
type of German division he distributed along non-British 
parts of the line. 

Thus the Prime Mmister’s argument of over-insurance 
was defective : it too much resembled the arguments of 
various Erenoh writers and leaders, who often appear to 
have classed Ypres or Arras sectors of the line with those 
in Alsace-Lorraine. 

Of these 68 British divisions 40 were in line, 10 were in 
reserve at the disposal of the army commanders, 8 were in 
reserve at the disposal of the Oommander-in-Chief ; and 
our divisions were down to 10 battalions apiece. Opposite 
our front lay 40 German divisions in line with 47 in reserve 
— also of 10 battalions apiece. That is to say, excluding 
the Portuguese, we with our 68 were faced by 87 Ger- 
man divisions. Besides, 30 other German divisions, then 
in reserve, were available for transfer, if required, to our 
front. 
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From Houthulst Forest to Arras our front had a mean 
depth of 65 miles between front line and coast. Retreat was 
out of the question, and there was no room for manoeuvre. 
Therefore we must hold it in strength — ^and certainly our 
troops were none too many for that purpose. 

Successful defence of this front must depend on the 
timely arrival of reserves, and the intimate knowledge 
of the commanders and their staffs of the ground to be 
operated on. 

Taking the whole British front, on an average, 6600 yards 
were held by a British division, as compared with an average 
of 3000 yards held by a German division in a defensive battle. 
This did not point to our being over-insured in Prance 
against an enemy attack in the spring of 1918. 

When the proposition for a general reserve was started 
it found, as we have seen, an ardent advocate in Foch ; and 
it is no secret that early in March, when the British Com- 
mander-iU'Chief’s refusal to contiibute to it was received, 
Foch, at Versailles, showed considerable annoyance. But 
that was before the German offensive, at any rate. Does 
any person of intelligence and authority still hold, seriously, 
that Haig ought to have stripped his front to please Ver- 
sailles ? In the light of March 21, it is now clear, and no 
doubt accepted by all save a few eccentric individuals, 
that the British Commander-in-Chief was right, and that 
Foch, Versailles and its supporters were wrong. But, at the 
time, this view was not universal. All sorts of people were 
carried away by the idea. It seemed on the face of it so 
clever. So that the British Commander-in-Chief had by 
no means an easy task to defeat the perilous proposal. The 
position was delicate. It called for circumspection. P6tain 
must have experienced the difficulty of the position : for he 
was driven into earmarking French divisions for the general 
reserve, Diaz had also responded favourably. It was the 
British Commauder-in-Chief’s disagreeable r61e to stand 
out alone for the sake of the safety of the Allied cause and 
on behalf of every commander of an army.^ 

^ It is mteresting to recall the strong criticisins at times levelled at 
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For the rest, the leaders on the spot, who knew their 
duties and who knew the ground, and they alone, can be 
trusted to decide exactly when and where reserves shall be 
used. Unity and homogeneity are indispensable in the 
formation of a reserve, and such a force can only be appointed 
and handled by a responsible commander. Into a battle 
as we know it to-day — often a struggle drawn out for many 
weeks — are drawn the army reserves and the commander- 
in-chief 's reserves. The latter are not to be thrown suddenly 
into the vast arena of a modern battle, and very likely at 
first they produce no decisive effect during the preliminary 
stage, the hataille d’usure. These reserves are not only for 
meeting the unforeseen in a battle, but are also invaluable 
for securing a rotation of divisions, so that as divisions grow 
exhausted they can be withdrawir and refitted and reserve 
divisions put in their places. Only the man who is directly 
responsible for the conduct of operations, and alone has full 
knowledge of the conditions, can decide when exactly these 
reserves should be used. So that the r61e of the resei-ve is 
clean outside the ability of any inter-aUied or international 
committee. 

How these obvious facts escaped the notice of the soldiers 
who at Versailles pressed for a oommittee-controHed, inter- 
national reserve may well appear inexplicable : at any rate 
it is unnecessary to examine their motives here. Its civilian 
supporters probably did not study the question at all : 
they may excuse themselves by saying that they left such 
a technical matter to the soldiers whose duty it was to 
advise them. 

G.H.Q. — even by subordinate British oommanders — ^for holding divisions 
in G.H.Q. reserve instead of leaving them to the armies. How muob more 
pointed such oritioisms would have been had the divisions been allotted 
to a general reserve controlled a Fronoh-Italian-BritiBh-Amerioan 
oommittee. 



CHAPTER V 

GERMANY’S GREATEST BATTLE 
(By J. H. B.) 

LooKiNa back, the German reaction at Cambrai on Novem- 
ber 30, 1917, stands out clear and menacing as a danger- 
signal to the Allies. Ever since the Bxitish citizen armies 
had entered into the conflict in July 1916, thereby opening 
up the second of the two great divisions into which the story 
of the Allied operations on the Western Eront falls, we had 
been accustomed to meet resolute and at times successful 
opposition, to make slow if methodical advances, to en- 
counter fierce and frequent counter-attacks. The events 
of November 30, 1917, were in an entirely different category. 
On that day the enemy had not merely endeavoured to 
defend or regain his own defensive positions. He had made 
a definite attempt upon the security of the British line, and 
he had come periloualy near success. That the German 
quarry we had so steadily and persistently hunted from one 
shelter to another throughout eighteen strenuous months 
should from time to time turn at bay was natural enough. 
That he should fling round upon his pursuers and for a few 
brief tumultuous hours hunt them was a new experience 
and came as a distinct shock. 

It was a shook, however, which had more significance for 
those responsible for the direction of the Army than for the 
%hting rank and file. So far as the latter were concerned, 
a habit of mind formed by so long a series of successful 
British attacks could not be changed by a single incident 
such as Cambrai, affecting os it did but a small portion of 
the whole Army, and moreover resulting, when all w&s said 
and done, in a substantial balance of advantage in our 

84 
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hands. At the end of 1917, the general feeling on the pait 
of the fighting troops was one of weariness and irritation, 
perhaps, but not of discouragement or disquietude. Their 
confidence in themselves was as high as ever, and took in 
no more kindly fashion than was at any time characteristic 
of the British soldier to the digging of trenches and construc- 
tion of defences. 

Those responsible, however, for the military conduct of 
afiairs could not but realise that the circumstances of the 
Gjerman attack on the Vendhuille-Masnidies front called for 
close and anxious investigation. Our methods of defence 
in general, and more particularly on the front of the left 
brigade of the 55th Division, where our troops were holding 
ground that had been in our possession since the early part 
of the year, had, as we have explained in the account of the 
Battle of Cambrai, been modelled upon the elastic system 
that the Germans had developed in their endeavour to find an 
effective answer to our own attacks. Our line was held in 
depth by a series of posts requh-ing the employment of a 
minimum of troops for the length of front covered, but sited 
HO that they could sweep the whole front with their com- 
bined fire and so support each other. This system, which 
the enemy had employed with considerable effect, in our 
hands had broken down at the first assault. In the early 
hours of a misty November day, the strong points had been 
masked by a concentrated fire composed in large proportion 
of gas and smoke shells, and within a short period of the com- 
mencement of the battle had found themselves surrounded 
and attacked in flank and rear. What was the explana- 
tion 1 Had we failed to assimilate fully the essentials of 
tho elastic system of defence, or had the enemy developed 
a form of attack different from our own and more suited 
than ours to discover and exploit the weak points of a 
system which we had found so formidable ? 

The latter explanation required that credence should be 
given to theories largely baaed upon conjecture, or sug- 
gested by the reports of men who had narrowly escaped 
capture. These latter admittedly were witnesses at first 
von. n. B 
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hand, but their knowledge was by their own showing con- 
fined to what took place in their immediate vicinity, and 
their views would inevitably be coloured by the emotions 
of the moment. It is human for a man who has escaped 
out of great danger to dwell upon the perils he has under- 
gone, and stories of the enemy advancing in masses at one 
point and of the sudden appearance at another of large 
bodies of his troops m rear of British posts that had suc- 
cessfully beaten off frontal attacks had not been so un- 
known in previous fights that they could be received without 
caution as indicating a departure from recognised methods 
of assault. On the other hand, it was easy to believe that 
our troops — ^trained as they had been for so long almost 
exclusively for attack— -had failed to put into practice with 
sufficient skill and completeness a method of defence which 
they had had little or no time to learn. Moreover, no 
system is proof against surprise, and it was generally 
accepted that locally at any rate our troops had been 
taken by surprise. 

The lesson of the Cambrai incident, therefore, combined 
with the knowledge that in the coming spring the enemy 
would be in a superiority on the Western Front, was taken 
to be that dxuing the winter the greatest care would have 
to be given to training the troops in the new defensive 
tactics and to reorganising our defensive works on up-to- 
date lines. It would be necessary, in particular, to impress 
upon local commanders the supreme importance of not 
departing from the spirit of the instructions given them in 
the matter of thinning down the forward or outpost zone — 
a thing they were somewhat prone to do, being more closely 
in touch with the feelings of their men and realising in more 
personal manner the strain that loneliness imposes upon the 
bravest. With this effort to improve and, if time allowed, 
perfect our elastic defence system, both as regards training 
of personnel and the construction of material defences, was 
to be coupled the utmost vigilance to obviate any chance of 
being taken by surprise in the future. 
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The responsibility for keeping watch upon and inter- 
preting the enemy’s intentions lay upon the Intelligence 
Service. A really full and frank history of the development 
and work of the British Intelligence Service in France would 
be of extraordinary interest. Nothing of the kind can be 
attempted here, but a brief outline of some of the work that 
‘ I ’ did will help not a little to clear up a few of the mis- 
conceptions that have gathered round the greatest of all 
British defensive battles. Necessarily superficial and in- 
complete, it will yet serve, it is hoped, to indicate how it 
was that the Commander-in-Chief was able to state in his 
despatch that towards the middle of February 1918 it had 
become evident that the enemy was preparing for a big 
offensive on the Western Front, and that by the end of 
that morrth he had dotermhied the sector in which in all 
probability the offensive would be delivered. 

The imagination and energy of Brigadier-General John 
Charteris, who early in 1916 had succeeded General Mac- 
donogh as Chief of the Intelligence department in France, 
had been quick to perceive the possibUities of the important 
service entrnr&ted to his charge, and prompt to develop the 
organisation necessary to a proper performance of its duties. 
In his hands ‘ Intelligence ’ grow rapidly, both numerically 
as regards the number of officers employed on this special 
work, and also as regards the position held by it relatively 
to the other departments of the General Staff. By the end 
of 1917 there had been established in France a complete 
InteUigence hierarchy, operating through all armies, forma- 
tions and services, with offshoots and branch establishments 
of various kinds on the lines of communication, and agents 
everywhere, including the areas of France and Belgium in 
German occupation. Intelligence officers of various military 
grades and all known civilian occupations pervaded the 
whole of the British zone, overflowed into Switzerland, 
and interchanged views and information with the Intelli- 
gence departments of our different Allies. At its head and 
centre, the ‘ B-G.l,’ recipient and assianlator of information 
from a hundred and one sources of varying reliability or 
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unreliability, wielded a power and influence much in escess of 
that usually associated with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Always in close touch with the ‘ Operations Section ’ of the 
General Stafi — ^by origin indeed a part of it — ^the functions 
of the IntoHigenoe ‘ sub-section ’ were to supply ‘ Operations’ 
with an important part of the material upon which ‘ Opera- 
tions ’ based then' plans. The views of the B-G.I., there- 
fore, necessarily reacted powei'fally upon those of the chiefs 
of ‘ Operations.’ He it was who with the greatest show of 
reason could claim to be able to say what it was that the 
enemy was doing on the other side of the hill. 

The first duty of ‘ Intelligence ’ was to maintain an up- 
to-date knowledge of the enemy’s Order of Battle ; that is, 
to be able to say from day to day what German divisions 
were actually opposed to ua in line and where, and to what 
corps and armies they belonged; what German divisions 
wore in reserve on our front, where located, and when they 
could be made available for the line ; and, generally, what 
were the condition and fighting value of the different 
German units, and what the past careers, characters, and 
reputations of their respective commanders. Bi order to 
display a part of this information in easy and gi-aphic form, 
‘ Intelligence ’ issued, in addition to much other matter, 
and at intervals varying with the importance of the occasion 
and the number of changes to be recorded, special sectional 
maps of the fighting front. On those maps wore printed in 
red the German divisions in line and immediate reserve, 
wth the approximate divisional, corps, and army boundaries, 
and tables showing at a glance the total number of Gorman 
divisions on the Western Front, in line and in reserve, and 
how many of the latter were exhausted by recent fighting. 

Maps of this kind, if they were to be of any value, had to 
be accurate. AU possible pains were taken to makn them 
so, and when captured documents enabled their degree of 
accuracy to bo checked, it was invariably found to be high. 
Kaids provided the principal means of getting the necessary 
information, and in any sector where ‘ Intelligence ’ scented 
the possibility of a change in the enemy’s dispositions, 
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requests for raids would come down to the British unit 
concerned in quick succession, until a raid had been carried 
out and an identification, prefeiably living, obtained. 
Raids had been an accepted policy of the British Army 
from the date of the change of command at the end of 1016 
onwards. They can fairly be claimed as a Biitish contribu- 
tion to the tactics of trench warfare, and though the Rrench 
and Germans followed our example, neither Allies nor 
enemies could ever rival our activity and siiccoss in this 
direction. It followed that our information regarding the 
German dispositions on our front was peculiarly complele 
and up-to-date. 

Inevitably, a large part of the energies of ‘ I ’ were directed 
to the interrogation of prisonera. This was an art in itself, 
particularly so seeing that the cruder methods of extorting 
information practised by our ancestors were ruled out in 
the British Army. Devices for overhearing the casual talk 
of prisoners, the leading of prisoners to believe that they 
could speak freely among themselves when one of their 
number was in fact in our pay, cross-examination harsh 
or confidential according to the type of prisoner to be ex- 
perimented upon, the familiar trick of pretending that we 
already knew all the prisoner had to teU and that therefore 
secrecy was ridiculous, all these various means of eliciting 
information were employed freely and successfully. Direct 
information of this kind was obviously the best, though 
even here caution had to be exercised ; for the statements 
of prisoners as to the units they had seen when in rest 
billets or when moving across Germany or up to the line, or 
as to the stories they had heard regarding troop movements 
actual or projected, were open to genuine error on the part 
of the informant, as well as the possibility of deliberate 
misstatement. Practical experiments made upon our own 
men by questioning them regarding the Biitish troops in 
their vicinity usually gave most discouraging results, and 
the general ignorance of our troops regarding such matters 
must have caused much annoyance to the German Ihtelli- 
gence Stall when British prisoners were brought before 
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them. As far as German prisoners wore concerned, how- 
ever, the habits and knowledge engendered by many years 
of pre-war conscription stood ns in good stead. The Imow- 
ledge of the average German private as to the German 
formations in his neighbourhood was, by comparison with 
coiTesponding knowledge on the part of the average British 
citizen soldier, excellently good, and our Intelligence Service 
profited accordingly. 

Then there was the ‘listening set,’ a method of over- 
hearing, by means of special electrical apparatus of great 
sensitiveness, the telephone conversations earned on by 
the enemy in his front line, and even for some distance 
behind it. This was a German invention, and gave us much 
trouble till we discovered what was happening. The neces- 
sary precautions were then taken to avoid giving away our 
own secrets, and we in turn installed instruments where- 
with to glean what we could from the indiscretions of the 
enemy. 

Nows of what was taking place in areas behind the line 
was gained chiefly by aeroplane ; or by carrier pigeons, or 
even wireless, released or operated by Belgian or I’rench 
agents in the occupied territoi-y. The lives these agents 
lived wore precarious in the extreme, and their method of 
getting in or out of the occupied area highly exciting. 
Occasionally they were dropped from aeroplanes, and at 
least one story was current of an unfortunate agent, whose 
nerve failed him at the last moment, being ruthlessly forced 
to let go his hold by being beaten over the fingers with the 
butt of a pistol by an unsympathetic pilot. Not infrequently 
the succession of messages received from some particular 
agent would be abruptly interrupted, and we would be left 
to conjecture the fate of the sender. 

Information from agents largely concerned train move- 
ments and Hke matters. As a rule it reached us late, but 
was of considerable use none the less as affording con- 
firmation or the reverse of conclusions drawn from other 
sources. Aeroplane recoimaissance was invaluable, and the 
comparison of photographs of given localities taken from 
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aeroplanes at frequent intervals over long periods of time, 
showing the changes eflfected by the enemy in his organisa- 
tion, roads, railwaj^, dumps, etc., provided most important 
evidence of projected offensive operations. Occasionally 
photos or reports of troops or transport actually seen upon 
the roads, or of trains in movement, could be obtained in 
this way ; but changes in the aspect of the ground, the con- 
struction of new defensive lines or the neglect of such con- 
struction and the sudden appearance of assault trenches, 
an increase in the number of batteries, or the removal of 
guns from batteries previously located and known to be 
active, the multiplication of cross-country tracks, the growth 
in the size and number of dumps, even an apparent increase 
in the size of woods of known shape and area — proving the 
activity of the enemy’s camouflage department — all these 
different pieces of information that eaperts could gain from 
a comparison of aeroplane photos furnished information of 
the utmost importance ; sometimes amounting to conclusive 
evidence upon the vital point whether the enemy’s inten- 
tions in any particular sector were offensive or defensive. 

Trustworthy information from this souree could be gained, 
however, only whore aeroplane activity had been steadily 
and continuously maintained for a considerable period of 
time. Otherwise there was no proper basis for comparison. 
When the Fifth British Army took over from the French 
from north of St. Quentin to Barisis in February 1918, our 
aeroplane photos showed several aerodromes and other 
data of importance behind the new front which were not 
indicated at aU on the French maps and photos of the 
district. Any inferences to be drawn from these observa- 
tions were much weakened, hovrever, by the fact that a 
number of these unmarked aerodromes had existed to 
common knowledge for many months previously. There 
was accordingly nothing definite to show how many of those 
appearing in our photos had in fact been recently constructed 
and how many were really old and were marked on our 
maps as new merely because the French had failed to record 
their appearance in the first instance. On this occasion, 
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accumulating evidence from various sources gradually 
removed all doubts regarding the enemy’s intentions, a 
part of this evidence being an observed increase in the 
number and activity of the enemy’s wireless stations along 
the Fifth and Thu-d Army fronts, as well as the appearance 
of a number of new hospitals and prisoners’ cages. 

Wii'cless stations were employed by all belligerents to a 
greater and greater extent as the war proceeded and formed 
an indication of considerable value. The weakness of the 
wireless station was that it could not help advertising its 
existence, or even, as time went on and more skilful methods 
of detection were employed, its approximate position- — 
thus serving to point out the general location of a head- 
quarters of some kind. On the other hand, both the Ger- 
mans and ourselves were known to m ake a great display 
of wireless activity in one sector for the express pm-pose of 
distracting attention from some other. The indications 
given from wireless activity, therefore, as indeed all the 
different indications upon which the conclusions of ‘ I ’ 
were based, were valuable in proportion as they were con- 
firmed by others. All had to be most carefully weighed 
and balanced one against another, and the nature of the 
indications themselves closely scrutinised. 

In this way, for example, reports of increasing wiieless 
activity on one pai-t of the front might be found on investi- 
gation to be based upon a larger number of calls being sent 
out from a smaller number of stations, while in another 
sector, whore activity appeared to be normal, the calls sent 
out might be found to proceed from an unusually largo 
number of stations. Examination of the calls themselves 
might reveal that in the former area many of the messages 
were private conversations or unnecessary and meaningless, 
while an unusual percentage in the latter area might prove 
to be opening or testing calls from stations that otherwise 
gave little or no sign of their existence. Behind one sector 
an increase in the number of active German aerodromes 
would be remarked ; behind another it would perhaps be 
noticed that consecutive photographs of an aerodrome 
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registered as active all showed a machine apparently just 
about to take off from one particular comer of the aerodrome. 
Suspicion would be aroused, and closer inspection from the 
air might reveal the fact that the aeroplane shown in the 
photo was an old machine left in the open to deceive British 
observers, and that the aerodrome was in fact abandoned. 
Analysed in this or some like manner suited to the case, it 
was often possible to discriminate between real and spurious 
activity, and so to fix within comparatively nan-ow limits 
the actual area of danger. 

The more extensive use of wireless led to a corresponding 
expansion of the section of the Intelligence Service engaged 
in deciphering intercepted code messages. Speed was of 
the essence of the business, for the message might be one 
requiring immediate counter-measures to be taken by us. 
Great speed and certainty were in fact attained, and ulti- 
mately there were few code messages for the solution and 
interpretation of which more than a few hours were needed. 
Allied with the staff engaged in this work were the Intelli- 
gence officers whoso duty it was to put into code or decode, 
as the case might be, our own secret messages. Their life 
was an arduous one, for no hour of the day or night could 
they safely reckon their own. Moreover, from the nature of 
their duties they were denied even that spurious form of 
mental relaxation that comes from talking ‘shop.’ Never 
was there a closer or more secretive body of men, so far as 
their duties were concerned. 

With one or two exceptions, such as the 106 fuse, the 
Germans were ahead of us in the design of shells and fuses. 
There was an oflSlcer with a wide and agreeable smile and an 
astonishing command of the French language who, while 
ostensibly leading a safe and peaceful life at G.H.Q., spent 
the major portion of his time wandering over eruptive 
battlefields in search of new forms of German shells and 
fuses, and his leisure hours in the even more perilous pastime 
of taking his treasure-trove to pieces. In 1916 a man was 
called in to look after carrier pigeons, and was at first 
attached to ‘I.’ He was, it is believed, a stockbroker by 
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trade, but he took to pigeons wonderfully. His charges 
multiplied exceedingly, and mobile pigeon-lofts — sort of 
cross between a Black Maria and a gipsy caravan — ^became 
common objects on the roads. The collection of informa- 
tion, and its repression or judicious dissemination are 
Idndi’od things, and censorship and publicity accordingly 
formed pail of the cares of the Chief of Intelligence. An 
attentive finger was kept upon the pulse of our own Army, 
and the over -exuberance of journalists was maintained in 
some sort of control. Finally, distmguishcd strangers and 
civilians visiting the British zone wore provided by the 
ever watchful ‘ I ’ with food, housing, cars, guides and 
modulated excitement. 

This brief sketch touches but the fiinge of the activities 
of ‘ LiteUigenoe.’ All forms of information regarding the 
enemy were its concern, his strength or wcalaiess, prac- 
tices, intentions, hopes or fears, his latest devices in death- 
dealing instruments, his opinion upon and reports of our 
own newest inventions, the moral and discipline and stamina 
of the German Army, the moral, politics, and daily food of 
the German nation. In the winter of 1016-1917 a report 
reached Q.H.Q. that the enemy had discovered an inflam- 
mable gas heavier than air, which could be made to fill 
trenches and dugouts and then be fired by mcendiaiy shells. 
The ropoil was kept very seci-ct, lor fear of its effect upon 
the troops. To-day one may wonder whether its origin was 
not due to some half-comprehended account of the burning 
effects and persistent character of mustard gas, overheard 
and forwarded to us by one of our many agents. The 
ingenious and attractive myth regarding the conversion of 
dead Germans into soup and soap originated, it is believed, 
in the fertile imagination of the Information department at 
home.^ 

* The story was momontarily raviyed when, on the capture of Bdlioourt 
tunnel in. September 1918, tho head of a Qeiman soldier was found in a 
soup cauldron in a kitchen within the tunnel. Special investigation 
showed that its presence in such ambiguous surroundings was due to the 
vagaries of high explosive. 
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By the end of ] 917, the Intelligence eectiou ol the (loneral 
Staff had not only grown into a great department with 
ramifications extending all through the Army and all over 
the British zone and beyond, but it was also a highly 
efficient service, probably considerably the most efficient 
Intelligence Service on the Western Front. It was in these 
circumstances that General Charteris was removed from 
his position as head of the Intelligence Service, to find -a 
home later under the Director-General of Transportation 
and to bo succeeded ultimately as Chief of Intelligence by 
Brigadier-General E. W. Cox, a younger, less assertive but 
no less able officer whose accidental death a few months 
later was a great loss to tlie British Army. The reasons for 
this change need not now bo gone into, further than to 
say that an undoubtedly important one was that General 
Charteris believed the German Army to bo as near defeat 
at the end of 1 916 as Ludendorff has since declared it to have 
been. The change resulted in no loss of efficiency in the 
department, the most noticeable difference to the outside 
observer being that whereas optimism had been the pre- 
vailing note of the previous regime, the new seemed at times 
to dwell almost unduly upon the dark side of things. 

>■< * !fc ii< )i! 41 

Certainly caution was eminently desirable in the opening 
months of 1918. Throughout the winter the British Intelli- 
gence Service, in close touch with the Intelligence Services 
of our Allies, had watched the gradual development of the 
German strength in the west. Division after division had 
been traced across Germany and located with greater or 
less precision, as the case might bo, either in line or close 
reserve, or in training areas behind the fighting zones. 
What had been so long foreseen materialised beneath our 
gaze. The German power in the west first equalled and 
then exceeded the combined strengths of the Allies, and the 
composite Allied Armies, with aU their wide differences in 
temperament, equipment and fighting value, were con- 
fronted by a substantially superior and homogeneous 
force. 
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It remained to deternune wliat use the enemy would make 
of his superiority. Would he use it to strengthen his hand 
for bargaining, perhaps striking here and there at chosen 
points and with carefully limited objectives to show his 
power and point his arguments for peace ; or would he ‘ go 
all out,’ and make a resolute and determined bid for victory 
at the eleventh hour ? 

Reason, divorced from all questions of personal or national 
character, undoubtedly pointed to the first eourse, and there 
were not wanting those who thought that this was the line 
of action Germany would follow. A general, however, 
cannot afford to disregard the psychology of his opponents. 
Opinion at British G.H.Q., and, it is believed, throughout 
the staffs of all the higher formations of the Army, had few 
doubts upon the subject. It was felt to be as certain as 
anything in war can be that the enemy would attack, and 
with aU his force. 

Where would he attack, and when, and what were our 
chances of resistance ? A section of military thought, basing 
their conclusions upon the results of a ‘ War Game ’ played 
at Versailles during the winter months, believed that the 
enemy would postpone his attack till June or July, and would 
then have a choice of two points of attack, the one in tho 
Reims sector, if he decided to operate against the French, 
and the other in the Arras-Lens sector if he decided to strike 
the British. The reasons for selecting this date were that 
— ^it being assumed that the Germans had made up their 
minds to risk all on a supreme blow — ^they would require 
as long as possible to complete their arrangements ; above 
all, to perfect the training of their troops, including all the 
troops that could possibly be spared from tho Russian and 
other fronts. If the attack were made m the early spring, 
some divisions might not have arrived from the east ; or, 
if they had arrived, would have had no time to bo trained 
in western methods. It was argued, therefore, that the 
enemy would wait as long as he dared, having regard to the 
time when the American Army might be expected to become 
a force to be reckoned with seriously. This would not he 
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till the middle of the summer or early autumn.^ As to the 
localities suggested, it was understood that the Reims sector 
of the German line was fuUy prepared for oflensivo opera- 
tions, and the threat to Paiis was more direct there than 
elsewhere. Paris was always at the back of the Prench 
military mind, and of the minds of those who drew their 
military inspiration largely from Prench sources, influencing 
their judgment. If, however, it should happen that the 
attack was destined to fall on the British, the splendid rail 
facilities behind the German line in the Lens sector, the 
opportimities for massing troops unobseiwed in a closely 
built-over district and the importance of the objectives to 
be gained there on the British side of the hne by oven a short 
advance, were hold to point to this sector above all as the 
one where the British might expect to be attacked. 

The view taken at British G.H.Q., where a War Game of 
another character had been proceeding continuously for 
three and a half years, was an entirely different one, both 
as to time and place. It was a view based not merely upon 
theory, or upon reports which — by the time they reached 
Versailles — ^must have been already largely out of date, but 
irpon observalion, close, continuous, and intelligont ; upon 
the work, in short, of ‘ I ’ aided by the experience of local 
fighting commanders in sifting and valuing facts, and 
ultimately interpreted by the profound sagacity and quick, 
clear-sighted intuition of the British Oommander-in-Chief . 

As the winter wore on towards a reluctant close, a steadily 
accumulating numbor of observed indications pointed first 
to the extreme probability and finally to the certainty that 
the St. Quontin-Cambrai front had been chosen for the 
opening scene of the coming struggle ; while the nature 
of those indications put it beyond reasonable doubt that 
the blow would be delivered soon. What those indications 
were can be gathered sufficiently from the short description 

> It may be noted in passing that Qerman propagandists were still 
discussing how many tons of shipping would be required to bring a million 
Americans to the Western Front and maintain them there, and arguing 
that the shipping problem made the feat impossible, at a time when that 
numbor of (Jnited States troops were already in Europe. 
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already given of the work of the Intelligence Section. So 
far as the need to guard against suiprise was concerned, the 
lesson of Cambrai had been well learnt and skilfully applied. 
Only one element of doubt remained. In the course of 
three years of more or less stationary warfare, the enemy 
had been able so to equip practically his whole front that, 
without much further preparation, a powerful assault might 
be launched at short notice from almost any part of it. It 
could not altogether be determined before the battle opened, 
and the extent of the forces committed to it had been 
definitely ascertained by contact, whether, first, the St. 
Quentin-Cambrai attack would be preceded or accom- 
panied by demonstrations in force on other fronts, as for 
example against the exposed British position on the Pas- 
schendaele Eidge, and second, whether the powerful blow 
known to be coming in the south might not be intended in 
the German plan to bo the prelude to a stroke in compar- 
able force elsewhere. This last doubt was removed within 
a few hours of the opening of the battle. 

The G.H.Q. view of the enemy’s intentions, founded, as 
has been seen, primarily upon his observed actions, was 
strengthened by other oonsiderations. The suggestion that 
Germany would wait until June before maldng her supreme 
effort depended upon too many suppositions and was con- 
trary to aU the experience of the war. There was no reason 
to believe that Germany would deem it necessary to delay 
until the last man had been brought across from the Eussian 
front and trained. A large body of highly-trained troops 
would certainly be necessary for the opening blow ; but 
these were already available and actually training, and once 
the British line had been broken gaps in the German ranks 
could be filled if need be by less carefuUy trained divisions. 
Further, the date by which the American Army would bo 
fit for major operations was not the one upon which the 
German leaders could safely found their plans. Iilany 
months before that date American troops could be used to 
hold quiet portions of the line, and set free for the battle 
more experienced Allied divisions. Further, what guarantee 
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had Ludoudorfl! that the situation of the Allied Ai'mies 
as regards man-])Owor would not improve before June 1 
Convinced Westerner as he was, could he have credited 
the British Goverament with the intention of leaving our 
threatened line in the west permanently below strength, 
in order that troops might be available for a subsidiary 
operation in Palestine ? It would have been moi-e reason- 
able for him to suppose that aiTangcments had already been 
made to bring large reinforcements to France. 

An early attack made Flanders an unlikely theatre for 
the main operation, though it could not altogether be ruled 
out of account. For reasons already explained, wherever 
else we had to take risks, we could not afford to take them 
in Flanders. The Passohcndaele operations had left us in 
a position there favourable for a continued offensive, but 
very difficult for defence. It followed that our line in the 
north was necessarily strong with troops. In the centre, 
our line was strong by the nature of our positions and 
because, being central, it could most easily be rapidly re- 
inforced. The right of our lino was clearly and unavoidably 
our weakest point ; as regards men because our recently 
extended hne made it necessary for divisions to hold wide 
fronts ; as regards jiositions because our defences were for 
the most part new and incomplete ; as regards communi- 
cations because roads and railways had all had to be con- 
structed afresh after the German Eetreat in the spring of 
1917. The enemy could be trusted io know aH this as well 
as we knew it ourselves. In addition, behind the devas- 
tated area lay the biggest objective in France from the 
German point of view — ^namely, the capture of Amiens, the 
oeoupation of tho lower Somme valley and the separation 
of the French and British Armies. The prize offered by a 
successful attack at this point was bigger than either Paris 
or the Channel ports, for it included both. 

The St. Quentin-Cambrai front held out also the no small 
advantage which the inevitable lack of cohesion between 
defending armies of different race and tongue must always 
give to the homogeneous attacker. Agaiust aU these 
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reasons why the enemy might be expected to select this 
front for his operation could bo set only one serious dis- 
advantage, namely, the obstacle offered by the wide extent 
of devastated country which the Germans themselves had 
laid waste only a year previously. 

There were, therefore, ample theoretical arguments to 
back the conclusions which the British leader had di’awn 
from the facts daily reported to him. Events were shortly 
to prove him right both as to time and the place of the 
attack. Was he wrong in his calculations of the chances 
of successful resistance ? 

It can safely be said that the general opmion prior to 
March 21 was that, though the right of our line was ad- 
mittedly weaker than was desirable, it was yet strong enough 
to break up the German attack and ultimately to hold it 
before the enemy had made progress deep enough seriously 
to endanger the position of ihe British Armies. The possi- 
bility that wo might bo compelled to fall back behind the 
devastated area had been recognised. Full value, indeed, 
had been given to the difficulties the enemy would experi- 
ence in supporting an offensive across this region, and careful 
preparations had been made to add to the obstacles before 
him by the destruction of roads and bridges.’^ The existence 
of this broad belt of desolate country covering our right 
naturally mfluenced the general disposition of the British 
Armies, and helped materially to make it possible to con- 
template the future with confidence despite our extended 

1 It mivy be mentioned that the charges for destroying certain bridges 
aorosg the canal had boon placed in position by the li^'eneh. Kona ot 
these charges was cfleclive when the time came. These bridges were by 
arrangement left to the French to destroy. Something wont wrong with 
the French arrangements, and they ultimately had to be destroyed by 
the British with fresh charges at the last moment. Some SSO bridges ot 
all kinds were destroyed by us in the Fifth Army area. There wsro only 
two important failures, at Ham and at Chipiliy where the charges failed 
to hove the desired effect. The destruction of tlie road bridges appears 
to have been remarknbly successful. The railway bridges were not dealt 
with by the Army, but by the Roilway Staff, under orders of Transporta- 
tion G.B.Q. This would seem to have been a mistake, as the Army 
was necessarily more closely in touch with events. 
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line and reduced forces. Mnch reliance was placed, too, 
upon our now system of defence in depth wilh its resultant 
economy of men, although it was known that neither the 
training of the divisions in the new methods of defensive 
warfare nor the construction of the defences themselves 
could be satisfactorily completed in the time and with the 
resources at our disposal. The bridgehead positions cover- 
ing the Somme crossings, and even much of the third or 
rear zone of our main defences, were little more than marked 
out. Our principal efforts were concentiuted upon com- 
pleting the forward and battle zones, or rather upon bring- 
ing them as near completion as modern defences can ever 
be. In the light of ouj- own experience when attackhig 
elastic defences organised in depth it was considered that, 
even though the forward zone might bo temporarily over- 
run or even permanently lost over wide sectors, the resist- 
ance of our garrisons there would so disorganise the attack 
that the battle zone would be able to make good its defence ; 
or at any rate to hold out for a sufficient space of time to 
enable the strength of the enemy’s effort to bo gauged, to 
allow divisions to be brought up from fronts no longer 
threatened, and further progi’ess to be made with om’ rear- 
ward defences. 

So far as the British Higher Command counted upon the 
devastated area to enable them ultimately to stop the 
enemy before his advance had brought irretrievable disaster 
to our forces, the event was once more to prove them right 
in their calculations and so justify the dispositions they had 
made. The enemy was stopped, and, as will be shown, 
stopped by the British Army fighting under an independent 
British leader, before the goal of his strategic plan had been 
reached ; and this despite the breakdown of plans for 
Erench co-operation upoir which the British Commander- 
in-Ohief had every right to rely. It is curious how often 
this salient fact is overlooked. So far, however, as reliance 
was placed upon the elastic system of defence either to 
defeat the attack at once or to give us time to readjust the 
general disposition of our troops, it would seem that one 

VOL. n v 
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possibility was disregarded. Despite the lesson of Cambrai, 
it does not appear to have been foreseen that eonditions 
might arise or be artificially created in which the ‘ elasticity ’ 
of a defence organised in depth would ceaso to exist. Our 
lines were held by a series of posts and defended localities 
sited so as to be able to give each other mutual support 
by the crossing fii'e of machine guns and artillery. Their 
strength lay in their power to co-operate. To employ an 
age-old simile, in clear weather our defensive zones, knit 
together by the skilful arrangement of their fields of fire 
and careful provision for counter-attacks, represented the 
pliant bundle of twigs that, when bound together, could 
suecessfuUy resist all attempts to break it. In fog such as 
that which on March 21 blinded our observers, machine 
gunners and artillery, the bonds that held the different 
zones together feU away and each separate system with each 
separate defended post within it — ^like the individual sticks 
of which the bundle had been composed — stood or fell by 
its own strength alone. In circumstances that rendered 
combined action in defence practically impossible, the basic 
principle of the elastic method went by the board. 

It is right to add that only the presence of additional 
British divisions in Hire or close reserve could have cured 
this defect in our system of defence, and there were no more 
British divisions available in iVance. 

* H- * * * H: lb 

Round the questions of the influence of fog upon the 
operations of March 21 and 22 centres one of the minor 
controversies of the battle. It involves problems of defence 
tactics of no small importance, and accordingly a more 
detailed consideration of it will not be out of place before 
the general course of the battle itself is reviewed. Was the 
dense fog which covered the battlefield on the morning of 
March 21 — ^it may be remarked in passing that it was the 
first really misty morning that had been experienced in that 
district for two months past — of greater disadvantage to 
the attackers or to the attacked ? Ludendorff, who can 
hardly be expected readily to attribute to chance and 
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acciflent the ci-edit for the greatest of his successes, miles 
that while most thought it hindered the attack, some few 
thought it was an advantage. It appeared at the time to 
be the universal opinion of the British troops engaged that 
the fog was an overwhelming handicap to the defence and 
an immense assistance to the enemy. Gfeneral Gough, 
whose opinion commands respect, holds that the fog was 
at fii’st, say for a couple of hours, a great disadvantage to 
the defence. ‘Had it not been present, many of our 
machine guns, very skilfully hidden, would have taken a 
terrible toU. It is possible — ^but, consideiing the immense 
superiority ol the German numbers, hardly probable — ^that 
this toU might have repulsed the attack. But as soon as 
the foe had biokcn Ihiough the first lines of resistance and 
was pushing on, he must have found that command, co- 
operation and communication became increasingly difficult. 
Then — so I think — ^it is quite true that the fog was a very 
serious hindrance to the Hun.’ ^ 

Let us for a moment compare the position of attackers 
and attacked in a fog that limits vision to a distance of some 
fifty yards, not forgetting to consider the influence of the 
tactics employed on either side. It is obvious that when 
the defence consists, not of a continuous trench line, garri- 
soned more or less strongly all along its length, but of a 
series of posts separated from each other by gaps of varying 
yet always considerable width, the power to present a con- 
tinuous obstacle to a hostile advance must depend upon 
the ability of machine gunners and artfileiy to learn of the 
attack in good time and, while the enemy is still at a distance 
from our positions, to sweep with their fire the areas over 
which he can be seen approaching. That was the principle 
of our defence. Machine guns were to take the place of 
men, and it should be remembered that on by far the greater 
part of the front of attack there was a broad no-man’s- 
land. Next imagine conditions in which not only are the 
defenders unable to see the enemy leave his trenches and 

^ The FiJ&i Army, March 1918, by W. Shaw Sparrow, p. 60 (John 
Lama.) 
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advance across no-man’s-land, but their range of vision 
is so limited that between oui* posts wide spaces exist by 
means of which the enemy can pierce our line unseen. 

Turn to the attackers. If the governing idea of their 
tactics is an advance in line, or a series of lines, the units 
of which, whether individuals or small irregular groups, arc 
accustomed to maintain connection with their flanks and 
to progress more or less evenly, reducing all obstacles in 
their path — ^the British method up to this time, stated in 
broad terms — ^the thick mist is an undoubted disadvantage 
to the attacker, as our experience had often proved. Units 
do not know how neighbouring units are progjussing, con- 
nection and direction are alike difQcult to maintain, and 
progress is bound to be slow even if it is not hold up alto- 
gether. Consider next a system of attack based not upon an 
even advance and the reduction of strong points as they are 
encountered, but upon the rapid exploitation from the voiy 
start of weak 8j)ots in the defence and the isolation and 
masking of points of resistance. Suppose that, instead of 
being taught to maintain connection with their flanks, attack- 
ing units are told to follow easily recognisable features of 
the ground and to press straight on, disregarding what may 
happen on other paiis of the battle front until, for example, 
the natural swing of a valley brings them in rear of the 
guarded hills on either side. Suppose, further, that the 
attack is being made in enormous strength and its main 
force concentrated upon chosen sectors, so that the forces 
so driven through the line of defence are in no danger them- 
selves of being cut off and isolated. Then consider the effect 
upon attacker and attacked respectively of a mist that hides 
from the eyes of the defender's’ machine guimers and artillery 
observers the advance of large bodies of men constantly 
reinforced from depth and guided by officers who know the 
lie of the land ^ and able by following the cour’se of a stream, 

r Many stories woco current at the time illustrating the remarkably 
accurate knowledge that some at least of the German battalion commanders 
possessed of our defences, and revealing, if true, an astounding ability on 
their part to find their way about our positions notwithstanding the fog. 
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the line ot a valley or a communication trench to bring their 
troops unseen, perhaps unshot at, to the rear of the strong 
points to be attacked, indeed in many cases into the midst 
of the defenders’ guns ! That was the German method 
iollowed at Cambrai and developed upon a mighty scale 
upon March 21. 

So explamed. General Gough’s verdict upon the effect of 
the fog during the fii’st hours of the battle is easily com- 
prehended. That in the later stages the fog made the 
organisation and control of the advance difficult is very 
probable, just as it impeded the control and organisation 
of our defence. No doubt a fog artificially created, if of a 
sufficiently dense character and spread over an area of 
adequate extent, would have afforded even more favourable 
conditions for the attack. The enemy was prepared to 
endeavour to create such a fog with gas and smoke. Fog 
was a part of his tactics, and for this reason and because 
he was determined and equipped to push large bodies of 
troops straight ahead wherever he found a gap, with ample 
reserves following close upon their heels, the subsequent 
disadvantages arising from difficulties of control and organ- 
isation wore reduced to a minimum. The distances he 
covered once the gaps had been made are proof of this. 

Was it in fact impossible that our troops could have 
stopped the attack, or at least have delayed it long enough 
to enable reinforoements to be brought down from other 
fronts, even though there had been no fog ? If so, then 
indeed it might be urged that the risks we were taking in 
leaving this front so lightly held in the face of an imminent 
and long-foreseen attack, yet with the intention of accepting 
battle there, were too great. That most serious risk existed 
cannot be denied. Its existence was the ground for Sir 
Douglas Haig’s urgent demands for more troops prior to 
the battle. Yet even with the troops available it is too 
much to say that a resistance which would have held the 
onemy east of the Somme was impossible, or even hardly 
probable — given clear weather conditions. It is believed 
that it is a conclusion that must fairly, reasonably and 
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inevitably be drawn from the events of the fighting as a 
whole that, thin as they were on the ground, our troops 
had there been no fog would in aU probability have pre- 
vented successfully a dangerous advance even by that 
mighty concentration of men and gims which was hurled 
against them in the greatest battle of the war. 



CHAPTER VI 

GERMANY’S GREATEST BATTLE {Continued) 

(By J. H. B ) 

Albeady at the beginning of March the great German 
oEensive was believed to be imminent, and the appearance 
during the early days of the month of new German aero- 
dromes, hospitals, and prisoners’ cages along the thieatened 
front proved that the decisive moment was fast approaching. 
Our aeroplane photos about this date began to show 
enormous numbers of curious objects in the open fields 
about St. Quentin and in other sectors, There was much 
speculation as to what they could be. Some thought that 
they were German tanks, for in certain cases tracks of 
mechanically propelled vehicles could be discerned in their 
immediate neighbourhood. They drew the attention of 
our long-range guns, and a series of explosions supplied 
what was probably the correct answer to the problem, 
namely, that they were dumps which the enemy no longer 
attempted to conceal, but endeavoured to protect by dis- 
tributing the ammunition, etc., in many comparatively small 
and isolated stacks. There was the usual increase in aerial 
activity, the German aeroplanes endeavouring to keep our 
machines from crossing the line. 

On the Fifth Aimy front the order ‘ Prepare for battle,’ 
which involved moving reserves closer up, putting all resting 
guns into position and opening heavy artillery fire on the 
enemy’s roads and batteries, was given on March 2. All 
divisions in reserve, cavalry and infantiy, carried out staff 
exercises and studied the ground lor counter-attack, the 50th 
Division in particular spending the few days at its disposal 
in going carefully over the area on which it was soon to 

8T 
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meet the enemy. On the night of March 18-19 what is 
believed to have been the heaviest gas cloud discharged on 
one occa.sion during the whole war was fired from projectors 
upon St. Quentin. 

Prisoners taken on the battle front about this time all 
talked of the appioaching attack, giving various dates for 
it, but chiefly about Moieh 13 and 15. There was little 
infantry action, the enemy seeming anxious to avoid contact 
that might result in the loss of prisoners and information. 
More than one of our raids found that the enemy had tem- 
porarily withdi-awn from his more forward posts. March 16, 
the most popular date for the assault, passed quietly, but 
on the 18th and 19th prisoners captured near St. Quentin 
gave March 21 as the day with much ooitainty. On the 
evening of the 20th this news was confirmed by the capture 
by the XVIIIth Corps of prisoners from several different 
German regiments aU crowded together in one small sector 
of the front. Those prisoners spoke freely of the attack to 
take place on the morrow, and said that the villages behind 
their front were all full of troops ready to pass through to 
exploit the expected success. 

On this day General Gough had personally interviewed 
all his corps commanders and discussed finally the arrange- 
ments for the defence. Anxious though they must have 
been, there is no suggestion that they regarded thou' 
position as in any way desperate. After the bombard- 
ment had started on the morning of the 21st, General 
Gough again spoke peinonally, on the telephone, to his 
corps commanders and found all calm and confident. The 
fact was that a long and exhausting combat was antici- 
pated, and for this reason our artillery preparation had been 
kept within strict limits all through this period, in order not 
to exhaust before the battle started stocks of ammunition 
that restricted communications would make it difficult to 
replenish. In the event, great quantities of ammunition 
T^ere never fired at aU. Meanwhile, on the receipt of the 
fresh information from the XVIIIth Coips, the British troops 
had been ordered to ‘ Stand to.’ 
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We Lad accepted battle. Distinct from the general dis- 
position of our forces, which had been adopted with an eye 
both to the lactical and strategic needs of our front as a 
whole and had already allocated 30 out of 58 infantry 
divisions— as well as the three cavahy divisions — to our 
front south of the Scarpe, the fii’st troop movements due 
to the battle had already begun. Two days previously the 
39th Division had been released from G.H.Q. Reserve and 
given to the Fifth Aimy, and though the other division in 
G.H.Q. Reserve on this front, the 20th at Guiscard, was 
retained until the battle had actually started on the 21st, 
this was our nearest reserve division to the French front and 
might conceivably have been neededfor intervention there . In 
any event it was already suitably placed to support the right 
or the right centre of the Fifth Ai-my.* The artillery of the 
60th Division was moved forward on the 1 8th, leaving the 
infantry to follow later by train. On the Illi'd Corps front 
careful arrangements were made to bring up reserves in 
buses. The 8th Division had been di-awn out of the lino 
at Ypres and was under ordera for the Fifth Army front, 
and the 41st was on the way to Albert. Once the attack 
had started it would be possible to gauge with reasonable 
acciiracy the extent of the German forces committed lo this 
battle, and so to judge to what extent it would be safe to 
thin out the rest of our lino to feed the fighting front. 

It is illuminating to contrast the disposition of the British 
reserves with the disposition of the French reserves. More 
than half of the total British forces in France were available 
on March 21 in line or rosei-ve for the defence of the battle 
sector, and if our troops in line or reserve were thicker in 
the northern half of the threatened area than in the southern, 

^ In view of iihe critioism levelled at Q.B.Q. that the Higher Command 
was responsible for keeping the reserve divisions on the Fifth Army front 
too far back, it may bo pointed ont that the two divisions originally in 
G.H.Q. Beservo on this front, the 39th near Aizeoourt and the 20th near 
Guisedrd, were respeotivoly iO to 14 miles across country from the front 
line. The 60th Division in Army Eesotve was 23 miles from the line. A 
xnoro correct view is believed to be that none of these divisions was too far 
ba«k having regard to the scantineBs of our reserves. 
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there were good reasons to account for this preference. In 
particular, the southern sector was the one where French help 
should reach us the sooner and elaborate aixangements had 
been made, on paper, for speedy French assistance . Further, 
as the event was to prove, the forces allotted to the northern 
front were barely sufficient to hold their own against the 
tremendous strength concentrated against them between 
the Flesqui&res salient and the Sensee. The belt of devas- 
tated land was narrower north of the Somme than to the 
south, and it was obvious that if an effective break-through 
occurred here the plight of the British Armies to the south- 
ward would be even more perilous than if their own front 
had been driven in. 

At this date, as General Gough has already pointed out, 
‘the French reserves were grouped behind (o) Reims, (6) 
Verdun, (c) Belfort, to meet an attack through Switzerland.’ ^ 
To understand the full significance of this disposition of the 
French, it should be borne in mind that the French were at 
all times kept fully informed of the results of the investiga- 
tions of our Intelligence Service and of the conclusions that 
the British Commander-in-Chief had drawn from them. 
Our Allies knew weeks before March 21 that we were ex- 
pecting to be attacked in force on the St. Quentiu-Cambrai 
front. It should be remembei-cd further that in anticipation 
of a great German effort the British and Fi-ench commanders 

' Preface to The Fifth Army in 1018, by W. Shaw Sparrow, p. xii. 
Qe&erol Ghiugh goes on to say that the British reserves were grouped 
behind Ypres and Arras. This hardly does justice to the British disposi- 
tions when so stated, for Arras was a part of the battle front, while the 
distanoe even from Ypres to P^ronne is rather loss than the distance from 
P^ronne to Beims and of course enormously loss than the distance from 
P4ronne to Verdun or Belfort. The British reserves wore in fact pretty 
evenly distributed along our whole front. Tho map of British dispositions 
on the morning of March 21 shows five reserve divisions in the Ypres area, 
of which one, the 8th, was at St. Omer on its way down to the Piftb Army, 
four reserve divisions in the Krst Army area, six in tho Third Army area, 
of which one, the 4:1st, was actually arriving at Albert, and three infantry 
and three cavalry divisions in the ^tb Army area. When comparing the 
rifle strength of a cavalry division with that of an infantry division ihe 
advantage given to the former by its superior mobility ^ould hot he 
overlooked. 
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had entered into the arrangement for mutual support dis- 
cussed in detail in a previous chapter. Under the terms of 
this agreement, if the German stroke were dii'eoted against 
the British, our Allies were pledged either to intervene in 
the battle itself with a force of six to eight divisions with 
adequate artillery or to take over British line to a corre- 
sponding extent, so as to set free British divisions for the 
battle. Seeing that they had received clear and ample 
warning from the British of what was about to happen, it 
might reasonably have been expected that the French would 
have assembled an adequate force close to the British right 
prior to March 21, so as to be in a position to discharge 
this pledge. 

What is the explanation of the absence of this promised 
aid and of the truly remarkable grouping of the French 
reserves 1 It is believed that the motive was fear for Paris, 
and that the judgment of the French Commander-m-Chief 
was influenced both before and during the battle by insistent 
instructions that Paris was to be his principal care. If so, 
he was led by outside interference to make militaTy disposi- 
tions that placed Paris in jeopardy. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the fact remains and is worth dwelling upon that, 
with precisely the same facts before them, the British General 
Staff formed a correct appreciation of the situation and of 
the enemy’s intentions, while the French military authori- 
ties, in Mhrch 1918 as in August 1914, came to completely 
false conclusions on both heads. 

When, therefore, at about 5.30 am. on March 21 what 
has been described — ^by those who have seen many — ^as the 
most stupendous bombardment of the war burst upon the 
British lines, there wero within reach of the British right no 
French reserves except those allocated to the local needs 
of their own line. This was not all. Long before the end 
of the first day’s fighting aU doubt that this was indeed the 
enemy’s supreme effort had been swept aside by definite 
evidence of the mighty forces he had thrown into the battle. 
It was no longer credible that while this battle raged any 
serious attempt could be made by him on any other front. 
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That was the British view : our Allies chose not to believe 
it. For two and a half days, with an obstinacy only com- 
parable to Nivelle’s refusal to recognise the Great Retreat 
when it was actually taking place before his eyes, his suc- 
cessors refused to admit the Great Attack though the thimder 
of it was dinning in their ears. They still turned nervous 
eyes to Reims with fearful backward glance towards Paris, 
and in March waited anxiously for an attack that took them 
completely by surprise in May. 

The despatch had a difficult course to steer in dealing 
with this aspect of the battle. Truth and a wise regard for 
French susceptibilities were hopelessly in conflict. Referring 
to the pre-battle arrangements made with Petain, the 
despatch assures us that measures had been taken to ensure 
their ‘ smooth and rapid execution.’ This is true ; but the 
uiferenee that they were smoothly and rapidly executed is 
tho reverse of the truth. The one thing essential to their 
smooth and rapid working, and the one thing that no paper 
arrangement could guarantee, was that the French should 
form an accurate view of the situation when the time came. 
In the event, they misjudged the situation completely, both 
before and after the commencement of the battle. So it is 
that we read later in the despatch that ‘ as a result of a 
meeting held in the afternoon of March 23, ’that is, when the 
battle had been raging on a fifty-five mile front for two and a 
half days, ‘ arrangements were made for the French to take 
over as rapidly as possible the front held by the Fifth Army 
south of Peronne, arid for the concentration of a strong force 
of French divisions on the southern portion of the battle front.’ ’■ 
If the pre-battle arrangements had indeed been put into 

J Sir Bottglas Haig’ a Deapatehea, pp, 180 and 108. (Dani.) The italics 
are mine, 

There is a passage on page 218 of the Deapatehea which also merits oom- 
ment. Dealing with the loasons for the retirement of the Briti^ right, 
the despatch refers to the extensive German preparations for on offensive 
on the Beims front, and continues * it could not be determined with cer- 
tainty that this was a feint untU the attack upon the British had been in 
progress for some days.’ Here courtesy to our AUies is carried almost to 
excess, for this is put forward as though it was the British view of the 
situation at Reims, and it most certMnly was not. 
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smooLli and rapid working, this strong force of French 
divisions would have been concentrated in reach of the 
British right before March 21. When at last our Allies 
could no longer shut their eyes to facts, they sought the 
divisions necessary for effective intervention not from among 
the reserves nearest at hand, but from the extreme right of 
the French hne. It was then rather late. The Germans 
reached the French detraining stations before the French 
reserves. When General Humbert arrived at Fifth Army 
Headquarters to support the British line and eventually 
to take it over, he was fain to confess in answer to 
General Gough’s welcoming question that the only support 
he brought with Mm was the small general’s flag that flew 
on the bomiet of his car. 

The break-down of the arrangements for French co- 
operation would not have been cured by the appointment 
of a generalissimo at the begiiming of March. A more 
likely result of such an appomtmont would have been the 
unwilling presence of British divisions in reserve behind 
Reims ! It was not even cured by the appointment of a 
French generalissimo at the end of March, for before Foch 
had had time to make his influence felt on the battle, the 
effects of the break-down had already been cured by the 
brilliant generalship aird flghtuig qualities of the British 
Army. 

Hi 4; i|t Ik )t: •)> III 

Controversy concerning the r’espective merits and achieve- 
ments of the Fifth and Third British Armies has led some 
people to discuss the fighting on the respective fronts of 
these two armies as separate battles.^ This is a mistake, 
for the battle was all one and was fought as a single con- 
ception both by the attack and the defence. The local 
strategy of the opening assault included violent converging 
assaults with great masses of troops on broad fronts south 

^ And to attaoli an exaggerated and mistaken importance to the location 
o£ axmy boundaries in back areas, fixed before the battle largely in accord- 
anoo with administrative needs and neoeasarily controlled once the battle 
had started hy the exigenoies of the local military situation. 
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and north of the Flesqui^res salient with a highly concen- 
trated yet subsidiary assault in the neighbourhood of La 
F^re. Treating the sectors extending from the Oise at Moy 
to the left boundary of the Fifth Army at Gouzeauoourt as 
the eontre of an offensive with two ill-balanced wings, on 
this front of nearly 50,000 yards (about 28 miles) were 
assembled some 34 German divisions, the actual area of 
greatest concentration being opposite the XVIIIth and 
XIXth British Corps, where on a front of about 28,000 yards 
from south of St. Quentin to Hargicourt at the head of the 
Cologne valley were gathered some 22 German divisions. 
The immediate object of this truly ten’i&o concentration 
of force would seem to have been the securing of the Somme 
crossings from Ham to P6romie. The subsidiary stroke 
on the left from La Fdre would assist this movement in 
the first place by endangering the British troops south of 
the central thrust. It would play an even more important 
r61e later by turning the river and canal line and by giving 
space to the left shoulder of the attack when the advance 
was resumed west of the Somme. The line of the Oise river 
would form a natural and convenient flank to the attack 
on this side. 

The effoit of the right wing north of the Flesquidres 
salient was on a different footing. Here, on a front of 
16,000 yards (about 9-J miles) from the Bapaume-Cambrai 
road to the Senseo river wore massed in fine and reserve 
eighteen or nineteen German divisions, the highest con- 
centration of the battle, and probably of the whole war. 
On the success of this unparalleled assault prmoipally 
depended the attainment of the ultimate strategic objectives 
of the offensive. Its immediate or local strategic object — 
if the term may be employed — ^was a south-westwards thrast 
to Bapaume, converging upon the dii’ection of the central 
advance and cutting off the retreat of the British divisions 
in the Flesquidres salient. A united battle line would then 
push forwards on both banks of the Somme to Albert and 
Amieivs. Arras would thus become the northern shoulder 
of the defence and, in order that the offensive might not 
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die out as previous ofEensives had done from a gradual 
restriction of the area of advance, it would become necessary 
to break down this northern shoulder. For this purpose, 
as soon as the opening strokes had attained their’ expected 
success and the preliminary objectives of the offensive had 
been gained, the battle front would be extended to the 
north by a powerful assault astride the Scarpe, designed to 
carry Arras and turn and capture the Vimy Bidge bastion. 
This would give the enemy in the northern sector of the 
battle a long front of attack with no great width of devas- 
tated country behind it to embaiTass his communications. 
The left flank of the advance would become temporarily a 
defensive one — ^though the threat to Paris would be main- 
tained — and the mairr attack would be pushed north- 
westwards between Amiens and Lens, roUhrg up the shattered 
British Army, against which the whole German line to the 
north would now be set in motion, severing it from the 
French and driving it back upon the narrow circle of defences 
covering the Chaimcl por-ts. 

Such is believed to have been the greater strategy of the 
March offensive, in which the Lys attack and the Ypres 
preparations had their place from the commencement, 
though their role in the original conception differed essen- 
tially from that ultimately forced upon the enemy in April. 
As first conceived, the Lys attack was to have been part of 
the rolling-up process following upon the success of the 
Arras-Vimy attack. An offensive against the Fi’ench, 
whether at Beims or elsewhere, formed no part of the 
original plan ; though once the defeated British Army 
had sought shelter behind the AbbeviUe-Boulognc-Calais 
lines and had been masked there by a suitable containing 
force, Ludendorfl no doubt would have given the French 
all the attention they could desire. 

There was a moment when it seemed that Ludendorff’s 
grand design was on the point of success, for — as will be 
told later — ^the French command had decided and had 
actually commenced to draw the French troops in the old 
Fifth Army area back south-westwards to cover Paris, 
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severing connection Avitli tixe Biitish and leaving them to 
fend for themselves. The disaster that would inevitably 
have followed was prevented by two events of different 
character, but of supreme importance : fii’st, by Sir Douglas 
Haig’s action in summoning the Allied conference at DouUcns 
at which, at the cost of subordinating himself to the one 
li'rench general who was prei)arcd to do as ho asked, he 
brought our Allies to accept and act upon his conviction 
that at all costs Amiens must be covered and the connection 
between the Allied Ai'inics niaintoined ; second, by the 
utter defeat of the German attack upon Arias, a stroke 
which Sir Douglas Haig had long foreseen and had provided 
against — should the attack at first make headway — by 
maintaining the Canadian Corps in readiness to counter- 
attack. 

Thus the strategic importance of maintaining the British 
line north of the Somme is obvious and the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s action in allotting proportionately greater 
strength in line and reserve to the Tim'd Army is explained 
and justified. Long before the battle opened the opinion 
had been formed that the blow north of the Mesqui^res 
salient would be the heavier. This was a matter of some 
nicety of judgment, but the opinion proved correct, inas- 
much as the German concentration on the noithcm front 
gave one German division to about 900 yards, as against a 
maximwm of one division io about 1300 yards on the more 
extended southern front. Tlicro was much nicety of judg- 
ment, too, in the British allocation of troojis ; for the 
margin by which the Third Army held together was of the 
narrowest, and this despite the fact that thej^ could be and 
were more rapidly reinforced by divisions brought from 
other fronts. It will he seen that the crisis of the battle 
came more rapidly on the Thii’d Army front and was over 
sooner, a result that followed naturally from the gi’oater 
violence of the opening stroke there and from the fact that 
the British there had less depth of ground over which they 
could retreat without jeopardismg the security of their 
whole line. Had it been decided to give anotW two or 
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three divisions to the Fifth Army at the expense of the 
Third, it is almost inconceivable that the Thud Army front 
would not have been biokcn, and in that event the position 
of the Fifth Amy — even though stronger by three divisions 
— ^would have been impossible. 

What has been written above does not detract from but 
on the contrary emphasises the glory of the achievement 
of the Fifth Amy and its commander. Grievously out- 
numbered, with no expectation of substantial reinforoement 
from the British and deprived of the aid they had a right 
to expect from the French, far weaker at the start than the 
Third Amy, they did as a fact maintain an organised and 
ultimately successful defence against some 40 Gorman 
divisions, as compared with 24 divisions iuvolved on the 
original front of attack against the Third Amy. The only 
point m their favom; was that they had greater depth 
behind their front over which they could safely fight a 
retreating battle. No useful purpose is served, however, 
by seeking to contrast the performances of either Amy to 
the greater merit or demerit of the other. From La Fdre to 
beyond Oppy the battle was one battle, directed according 
to one great strategic plan in the attack, and conducted in 
the defence solely with a view to meeting and confounding 
that plan. If further attention is drawn later in this chapter 
to the narrowness of the margin by which first the Third 
Amy and then the Fifth Amy escaped decisive defeat, the 
sole object of so doing is to emphasise the admirable judg- 
ment and foresight that went to determine the disposition 
of the British forces available for defence. 

lie III « w 1): IC IK 

The first news from the battle on March 21 did not give 
any immediate cause for alarm. A the morning wore on, 
it became evident that our posts in the forward zone had 
been captured, driven in or surrounded on practically the 
whole front of attack ; but this was a possibility that had 
been discounted by the preparations we had made. At 
midday the battle zone as a whole did not seem to be 
gravely endangered, though there was trouble of a local 

von, JT. Q 
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character on the extreme right oppoaite La Fero and more 
serious trouble at Maissemy and Ronssoy. No definite 
information had been received, moreover, from the 14th 
Division south of St. Quentin. The progress made by the 
enemy opposite La Fere, where the northern brigade of the 
68th Division was striving to hold in chock the efforts of 
three German divisions to force a passage across the Oise 
and Crozat Canals along the line of the main road and railway, 
and the report that the enemy was shelling heavily the 
village of Viry Noreuil west of the latter crossing, deter- 
mined the Illrd Corps Commander, General Butler, to send 
a request to the French that a French cavaby regiment 
might be brought up to meet eventualities on that flank. 
The front of attack, however, was too narrow for an isolated 
advance here to cause serious alarm apart from developments 
elsewhere. 

The news ultimately received from the 14th Division, at 
1 t.M., put a different complexion upon affabs. The enemy 
was then reported to he north and west of Essigny and 
shortly afterwards to be between Essigny and Bonay. 
The 18th Division bebeved both villages lost, and it became 
clear that in this sector the enemy was aheady practically 
through our battle zone. What exactly happened to the 
14th Division on this day it is difficult to say. Fighting on 
a front of 6500 yards, with all three brigades in line, they 
were on the extreme left of the Gorman central attack and 
would seem to have had from two to two aud a half Gorman 
divisions in line against them with another division in close 
reserve. The odds were less than they were on the fronts 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth Corps. Somewhere or other, 
there would appear to have been a temporary break-down ; 
for the division had. a hard-fighting record, though rather 
an unlucky one, and the remnants of the division fought 
stubbornly and well in the succeeding days of the battle. 

At Maissemy, which was near the centre of the thrust on 
the Fifth Army front, the enemy entered our battle zone 
positions at about noon, but both the 61st and the 24th 
Divisions were doing well and, aided by comparatively 
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small reinforcements supplied by the 1st Cavalry Division, 
were able to hold the attack for this day at least. At 
Ronssoy the outlook was from the first more grave, and the 
rapidity of the enemy’s advance into the Cologne valley 
came as an unpleasant surprise. There is no doubt that 
portions of the 16th Division holding this sector did their 
duty gallantly and well. Reports that came in later from 
officers of the division who were taken prisoners show that 
this is so. If individual units did well, there is equally no 
room for doubt, if any credence is to be given either to the 
reports then current or to the facts as they appear on the 
map and in the operation reports, that the division as a 
whole failed to act up to the reputation it had established 
for itself in earlier battles. Holding a sector of some 6000 
yards, it was on the right of the main thrust on the Fifth 
Army front and would seem to have had three German 
divisions opposed to it, as compared with twelve divisions 
on the combined fronts of the 24th and 61&t Divisions. It 
•\vill be noticed that the divisional frontages of both the 14th 
and 1 6th Divisions were below the average for the Kf th Army. 

At this date the 16th Division did not consist entirely 
of Southern Irishmen, as drafts from Southern Ireland were 
not forthcoming in sufficient numbers to keep up even its 
reduced establishment of ten battalions. There was, of 
course, a large Irish element, and this element did not prove 
on this day a source of strength. The loss of Ronssoy 
enabled the enemy to work round southwards in rear of 
the 66th Division in Hargicourt and ViUeret, and to the 
north to attack the 21st Division in Ep&y in flank. Ep6hy 
held, and provided one of the most gallant episodes of the 
first two days’ fighting ; but Hargicourt and Villeret were 
practically surrounded, and were entered by the enemy 
about midday, though fighting would seem to have con- 
tinued in the Hargicomt quarries for some time later. 
Here too a serious breach had been made in our battle zone, 
and a brigade of the 39th Division, our only reserve division 
on this front, was involved in the effort to repair it. Later 
in the afternoon the rest of this division was also drawn in, 
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being moved to a position in support between Tincourfc and 
Saulcourt. A long defensive flank was alicady forming to 
the north of the point of wealoiess, adding dangerously to 
the depth of the salient held by us at Flesciuieres. 

The battle on the Thu’d Ai'my front followed the course 
that mi g ht be expected from the highly concentrated nature 
of the assault there. Our forward zone was overrun rapidly 
on the whole front and a desperate fight began early in the 
day for tho possession of the battle zone positions. By 
midday serious encroachments had been made upon these 
by the capture of Noreuil, Longatte, and Ecoust St. Mein. 
Such was the weight and momentum of the German thrust 
that, despite the greater density of our troops in line on 
this Army front and the closer proximity and greater 
strengih of our reserves, before the fighting died down for 
the night the enemy had effected further inroads by the 
capture of Doignies and Lagnicouit, At one time it was 
reported that the sector of the battle zone opposite Mory 
had been completely breached, but here om troops succeeded 
in restoring the situation for the time. 

On the Eifth Aimy front the situation at tho close of the 
day, except in the sectors of the 14th and 16th Divisions 
and in a less important degree at Eargnior,i was not dis- 
similar. The enemy was still fii’mly held in the battle zone ; 
indeed in more than one sector he had failed to encroach 
upon it, or even to complete the reduction of certain posts 
in our forward zone. In the 14th Division sector he was 
well to the west of Benay and Essigny, and had hero made 
his deepest progress. At the head of the Cologne valley 
he had pushed beyond Tompleux-le-Gu6rard, These were 
matters of great moment ; but the point which it is desired 
to emphasise, in order that the battle as a whole may be 
presented in proper perspective, is that by the time all 

‘ At Fargnier our three zones lay very close together, being governed 
by the course of tho Oise and Crozat Canals which join there. The enemy 
reached Fargnier on March 21, but had still got the Crozat Canal in front 
of him, and, as already stated in the text, the situation here was serious 
more by reason of the enemy’s progress elsewhere tlian for any intrinsic 
cause# 
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adjustments of the Third Army line had been made the 
depth and seriousness of the enemy’s gains on the front of 
the last-mentioned army are fairly comparable with any of 
his gains on the Fifth Army front, with the exception of 
the tw'O sectors to which special reference has been made.^ 
The margius by which certain portions of our battle zone 
on the Fifth and Thii'd Army fronts respectively were in the 
one case broken and in the other held by our troops were 
equally narrow. Looking to the probable outcome of the 
battle as a whole and having regard to the relative import- 
ance of the two fronts and of the ground immediately 
behind them, there was little to choose between them in 
the matter of anxiety for the future. 

Had there been no more than another two British divi- 
sions in France on March 21, their presence in close reserve 
on the Fifth Army front might -well have enabled us to restore 
the situation in the Essigny-Benay and Cologne sectors. 
Such action would have had an immense effect on the whole 
course of the battle. It would then have become unneces- 
sary for the Illrd Corps to carry out, on the night of 
March 21, the withdrawal behind the Ctozat Canal, a line 
which was itself not well adapted for defence ovdng to the 
bend in the canal which left the right of the XYIIIth Corps 
dangerously exposed. In the Cologne valley similarly the 
long flank facing south and south-east, which absorbed the 
39th Division and overstretched the 21st and 9th Divisions, 
would have been avoided altogether, with all the consequent 
ills which led ultimately to a series of most dangerous breaks 
in the continuity of our line on the flanks of the two armies. 
The second day’s fighting would have opened with an intact 
battle line and with the bulk of three infantry divisions, the 
20th, 60th, and 39th and of tho three cavahy divisions stiU 
intact behind it — not to mention the 8th Division then on 
its way south. 

It is not suggested that the presence of another two 
divisions would have enabled the Fifth Army to hold its 

*■ This eon be seen by consulting the mop of the battle accompanying 
Dent’s edition of Haig’s Deip^tchet. 
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ground indefinitely in the conditions oi fog in which the 
battle was stiU fought, in the face of such tremendous odds. 
The centre divisions of the Fifth Ai’my, which maintained 
so m ag ni ficent a defence against the greatest weight of the 
attack until the afternoon of the 22nd, must ultimately have 
given way unless they too had been reinforced. A further 
two divisions together with those actually available might 
have been enough for this ; another four, that is to say a total 
of six additional divisions in France, would in all human 
probability have sufficed. Wlien the British centre gave, the 
enemy was well behind its lino on either flank. Had it 
been possible to stop tho two breaks on the flanks with 
adequate reserves on the 21at, so that the second day’s 
battle could have opened with our battle zone substantially 
intact, and had the Fifth Ai’my stiU possessed reserves to 
di’aw from for the reinforcement of the battle zone, the 
fighting of the 22nd would have been conducted under 
very different conditions and must have had very dif- 
ferent results. On the other hand, the absence of even 
two divisions on the Third Army front would almost cer- 
tainly have led to an early break-through there which would 
have spelt destruction for tho Fifth Army and disaster to 
the Allied forces. 

At the conclusion of this great battle, 46 British divisions 
had been involved and had incurred grave losses. When at 
the end of April the storm passed away from tho British 
front, 8 divisions were destined for months to come to be of 
no further use as fighting units. Another 6 British divisions 
in France on March 20, the infantry equivalent, that is, of 
less than one-half of the battahons lost in the reorganisa- 
tion of our forces during tho winter, would have saved aU 
this. It took many times the strength of 6 divisions to 
repair our losses. 

The alarming progress made by the enemy on the front 
of the 14th Division left General Butler no choice but to 
withdraw his Corps during the night of the 21st-22nd behind 
the protection of the Orozat Canal. This move, as already 
indicated, compelled the withdrawal of the right of the 
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XVIIIth Corps also, and even so left General Maxse with a 
stretched and weakened flank. The continued weakness of 
our line in the Cologne valley reacted unfavourably upon the 
position both south and norih of this sector, hut principally 
to the north, where the 21st Division was speedily involved 
in difSculties owing to the turning of their right flank, and 
the 9th Division, in its efiort to maintain touch both with 
the 21st Division and the right of the Thu’d Army, found 
itself responsible for a steadily increasing length of front. 
Some 4000 yards on the moi-ning of March 2 1, by the morning 
of the 22nd it had grown to 6000 yards, by the evening of 
that day to 8000 and by the mommg of the 23rd to over 
11,000 yards. Though the 99lh Brigade had by then been 
placed under its orders, it was impossible for the Division, 
already much reduced in numbers, to maintain a continuous 
line over so great a length of fi'ont. The enemy made the 
most of his opportunities hare, pressing north-westwards as 
well as westwards both on the 22nd and 23rd, rendering the 
extrication of our troops in the Mesquieres salient most 
difficult. This constant pressure westwards and north- 
westwards from the Cologne valley break, combined with 
the lagging behind of the extreme left of the Fifth Army in a 
very praiseworthy efloi45 to keep touch with the advanced 
right of the Third Army, steadily increased the area of ground 
that our weakened divisions had to cover and resulted on 
the third day in the formation of gaps between the several 
units of the Vllth and Vth Corps. 

The withdrawal of our troops from the Flesquieres salient 
began on the night of March 21-22^ in accordance with 

1 Critics have urged that the Pleequiferes salient ought to have been 
evacuated prior to the battle, and have stated that to crowd troops into 
this restricted and exposed aiea was merely to court loss. Such critlciama 
display an inadequate appreciation of the situation. The salient was held 
by throe divisions covering a front of about 0 miles, t.e. it was held lightly 
apart from the fact that only a small proportion of these troops were in the 
forward zone. After our withdrawal in December 1917, the salient was 
a comparatively shallow one, but on the other hand the position was of 
great strength, and to have abandoned it prior to the battle would have 
been tantamount to a oonfession that we did not expect to he able to with- 
stand the coming attack. 
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arrangements made in view of the possibility that the 
attacks to the south and north might compel us to give 
ground. The rate of the enemy’s progress, however, on 
March 21 and 22 on the flanks of this salient was greater 
than the rate of our withdrawal within it, so that on the 
night of the 22nd the salient was both narrower and deeper 
than it had originally been. The enemy was pressing 
south from the line of the Bapaume-Cambrai road as well 
as north from the line of the Cologne river, and though the 
successful resistance of the 17th Division held the northern 
pinoer in check during the critical period of the withdrawal, 
the tremendous drive against the centre of the Third Army 
could not be denied. The enemy steadily gained ground 
north of the salient as well as to the south of it, and the fact 
that the whole line was swinging back at the same time that 
the troops in the salient were withdrawing was ultimately 
to involve the IVth Coi'ps in difficulties little less than those 
which had ah-eady overtaken the Vth and Vllth Corps. 
By the evening of March 23 the centre corps of the Third 
Army wore fighting in their rear zones and the salient still 
persisted. Next night our line lay west of Bapaume, and 
the salient had become a dangerous re-entrant. The crisis of 
the battle on the northern front had been reached. 

Meanwhile, to the south matters had moved quicker in 
some respects, yet in others — ^and those the essential — ^more 
slowly. A greater area of country had been lost, but the 
most critical stage of the battle was stiU some days distant. 
True, the first great decision had been taken by General 
Gough on the evening of the 22nd, after the gallant resistance 
of the centre divisions of his army had at length been forced 
to give ground. This was the decision to withdraw at once 
behind the line of the river Somme. If there is any point 
in General Gough’s skilful and courageous conduct of this 
epic rear-^ard action which is open to criticism, it is the 
time at which this decision was taken. If it could safely 
have been postponed even for a few hours, not only would 
the rate of the enemy’s advance have been delayed to that 
e^nt, but there would unquestionably have been a very 
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considerable saving of valuable fighting material. The troops 
that had ah’eady crossed the Somme and were now being rein- 
forced by the 8th Division would have had so much longer 
to put the river lure in a state of defence before the leading 
German detachments began to descend the slopes on the 
eastern bank. It would have been a great gain to the 
defence ; would it have been safe ? 

The question is a very difficult one ; neither is it wholly 
possible, when the problem is reconsidered years later with 
the aid of reports written when the stress of battle was over, 
to visualise and appreciate correctly the conditions under 
which the decision was given. There are two considerations, 
however, which perhaps point to the conclusion that the 
decision to withdraw across the river was arrived at sooner 
than was absolutely necessary. Eirst, General Gough was 
misinformed on a material point with regard to the situation 
on the Illrd Corps front, and was undoubtedly influenced 
in his Judgment thereby. He was under the impression that 
the enemy had forced the passage of the Crozat Canal at 
Jussy in the evening of March 22. Had this been true, it 
would clearly have been taking a great and unjustifiable 
risk to postpone the withdrawal of the divisions east of 
the Somme an instant longer than could be helped; for 
it would have meant that the river line had ah’eady been 
turned and fm^iher progress by the enemy at this point 
would have been a most dangerous threat to the safety of 
aU troops still cast of the river. The fact was that the 
crossings at Jussy had been lost but regained, and were 
intact on the night of the 22nd. There was no further 
attack here till the morning of March 23, and the crossings 
were not finally lost and the passage made effective to the 
enemy until about 11 a.m. on that day.^ 

^ The report of the 18th Diviaioii states that at 6 7.M. on the Stiad the 
cuomy opened a very heavy bombardment of the 54th Brigade front, 
followed by a strong assault on the Jussy and Montague bridges, whioh 
forced orossings at both paints. At 7 f .M. counter-attacks by the North- 
amptons and Bedfords drove the enemy back across the Montetgne bridge, 
whUat the reserve squadron of the 16th Lancers restored the situation ot 
Jussy. No further attempts were made by the enemy to cross the canal 
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Tiie other point relates to the situation on the 50th Divi- 
sion front. The division was moved forward on March 21 
to man the rear zone of defence between VUl^veque and 
Boucly, the total length occupied by the division being 
about 10,600 yards. The line was wired, but dug bo a depth 
of from one to two feet only. By 8 a.m. on March 22 troops 
were in position, their duty bcuag 1o form a reserve lino 
through which the divisions originally engaged could retire, 
and to hold that Ime sufficiently long to give those divisions 
a chance to pull themselves together a little. The 50th 
Division were not themselves attacked until 5.30 r.M. that 
evening, though they had been under sheU-fire previously. 
About that hour, according to the report of the division, 
attacks developed in two localities, in each case in consider- 
able strength, the one near Nobescourt Farm and the other 
on the extreme right. Both attacks made some progress 
without actually breaking our line, though the right of the 
50th Division found itself out of touch with the British 
troops to the south. The general position had been held, 
and though an hour of twilight remained, no further attacks 
were made. Large bodies of the enemy were digging in, 
however, close to our wire, and the Divisional Commander, 
Brigadier-General Stookley, deemed it wise to disengage 
from the hno he had originally taken up and re-form farther 
west. Ultimately his opinion was accepted, and orders wore 
issued to the division to occupy a line from Monohy-Lagache 
to Vraignes and Brusle, the 24th Division prolonging the 
line to the south. It was while this order was being carried 
out that telephone instructions were received from the XIXth 
Corps that the division was to withdraw as rapidly as possible 
behind the Somme. The troops accordingly continued their 
movement, to the accompaniment of an attack which at 
6.30 A.M, the enemy delivered in the mist upon the un- 
occupied VlUeveque-Bouoly positions. At Vraignes in- 
deed the 4th East Yorks became engaged with the enemy 

on the 64th Brigade iront until tlie morning of the 23rd. It will be remem- 
bered that the French were responsible for the destruction of these 
bridges. 
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at 8 A.Ji., when the order to retire reached them, and with- 
di’cw from the village with some difficulty. 

The effect of the early decision to withdraw behind the 
Somme therefore was that the 50th Division, to whom had 
been assigned the duty on this fi’ont of delaymg the enemy 
as long as possible in tho interest of the troops whose re- 
organisation it was intended to cover, withdrew from the 
Monchy-Lagache-Brusle hne not only before the position 
was seriously attacked, but before the enemy had arrived 
m front of any part of it except the point of the salient at 
Vraignes. By 11.30 a.m. the division had reached a tem- 
porary line extending from Athies to Le Mesnil, and it was 
not until tho final retirement across the river was being 
carried out that the enemy made any attempt to attack this 
position. He then endeavoured, without success, to envelop 
the rear-guards of the last brigade to cross. By 3.16 p.m. 
on the 23rd the whole division was east of the river, having 
done excellent work — ^the prelude of splendid work to come — 
but having fought as a covering division only the three local 
engagements referred to. This being the experience of tho 
one covering division, it is certainly arguable that the re- 
tirement across the Somme was unduly rapid, and that a 
different handling of the situation might have kept the enemy 
away from the river approaches until nightfall without 
endangering the safety of our troops. In that event, 
several precious hours would have been gained in which the 
defences west of the river might have been farther advanced, 
the 8th Division given longer to establish themselves, and 
more thorough preparations made for the complete demoli- 
tion of the bridges. It might even have become unnecessary 
to bum out so many of our tanks on the east hank of the 
river. One thing further would have resulted, perhaps the 
most important of all, The withdrawal of the VHth Corps 
would have been made much easier, and a great deal of 
over-stretching, lack of touch and consequent disorganisa- 
tion might have been avoided. 

During the night of March 22-23 the Vlith Corps had 
withdrawn to its rear zone defences, and by daybreak was 
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fairly comfortably established there in touch with the 
Vth Coi-ps, which was continuing its withdrawal from the 
Cambrai salient, but was still well in front of the rest of our 
line. The I’eport received at 8.16 p.m. on the previous night, 
that the enemy had broken through the rear zone on the 
XIXth and XVIIIth Corps fronts, had been accompanied 
by orders from the Fifth Army that the Vllth Corps was 
to get onto the line Doingt-Nurlu, but these orders were 
cancelled an hour later. In the early morning, however, 
came the news that the XIXth Corps was falling back 
across the Somme, and the Vllth CcStps was directed to 
fight a rear-guard action back to the Doingt-Nurlu hne. 
This rapid swinging back of the right of the Vllth Corps again 
extended the line to be held, and made the task of the 9th 
Division, which was endeavouring to keep touch with the 
advanced right of the Third Army, utterly impossible. 
There is nothing so demoralising to troops as a constant 
series of withdrawals from positions which they feel they 
could still hold. The defence of the right and centre of 
the Vllth Corps (16th, 39th and 21st Divisions) weakened. 
Between 2 and 4 p.m. the enemy captured P&oime, and 
at the latter hour was advancing westwards from Mont 
St. Quentin. At the end of the day the 16th Division 
and two brigades of the 39th were behind the Somme from 
La Chapellette to Omiwourt, while the rest of the 39th, the 
2l8t, and the 9th held a line from Cl^ry northwards to 
Government Farm, between Vaux Wood and St. Pierre 
Vaast Wood. It had proved impossible to hold and control 
the rearward movement started by the order to withdraw. 
In the course of the one day the Corps had fallen back for a 
distance of between six and seven miles, cohesion between 
units was uncertain, and the flank divisions (9th and 47th) 
of the two armies had definitely lost touch. The Vth 
Corps had been compelled to execute an equally hurried 
retreat over a distance but little less than this, and by 
nightfall was beginning to experience the same disorgan- 
isation. 

Before dealing with the further results that followed from 
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the abandonment of the P&onne bridgehead, the course of 
the battle on the southern portion of the Fifth Army front 
must be brought up to date ; for the centre of that army 
holding the Somme line was shortly to find itself in a position 
similar to that of March 22, that is to say, at the head of a 
broad salient, with the enemy deeply beyond its flanlrs to 
south and north. 

We have seen that it was not until the moining of the 23rd 
that the enemy had succeeded in turning to effective use 
the bridges at Jussy and its neighbourhood ; but already 
on the afternoon of^the 22nd the powerful localised thrust 
along the La F4re-Tergnier road had forced the crossings 
of the canal at the latter place, and though held m Tergnier 
until the late evening by the determined resistance of two 
companies of the 8th London Regiment assisted by some 
machine-gun units, the enemy had ultimately established 
an effective bridgehead there on the west bank of the canal. 
As the result of our inability to send reserves, which were 
more urgently needed elsewhere, to deal with this compara- 
tively minor inroad in its early stages, it was fast developing 
a more threatening aspect. The same night, however, news 
was received locally that the 5Sth Division had passed under 
command of the Sixth French Army, and that the 126tb 
French Division was moving up to counter-attack and regain 
the line of the canal. That evening General PelI6, com- 
manding the Vth French Corps, had arrived at General 
Butler’s headquarters, and had promised also to relieve the 
18th and 14th Divisions with the 1st French Dismounted 
Cavalry Division and the 9th French Division on the night 
of the 23rd-24th. 

The 126th French Division was therefore the first French 
unit, to come to our assistance, and at 6 a,m. on the 23rd 
it attacked on the extreme right of the battle front, 
assisted on its left by two companies of the Queen’s. 
The attack did not progress farther than the western out- 
skirts of Tergnier, a distance, that is, of a few hundred yards, 
and later in the morning the French infantry retired through 
the British troops that were holding the Vouel line. They 
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Raid they were very short of ammunition. The enemy w^as 
not slow to take advantage of the situation created by the 
failure of the French counter-attack, and, having by this 
time established himself west of the canal at Mennessis and 
Jussy, began to press forward along the whole line of the 
Illrd Corps. 

Meanwhile, the withdrawal of the XVIIIth Corps from 
its battle zone opposite St. Quentin to its new positions 
on the west bank of the Somme, commenced under orders 
late in the afternoon of March 22 and continued throughout 
the foUowing night, had been accompahifed by a considerable 
extension of its front, from 16,000 yards at the commence- 
ment of the battle to 22,000 yards along the I’iver. To 
cover the retreat over this rapidly increasing front only two 
brigades of the 20th Division were available. It is not a 
matter for surprise, therefore, that a gap should have formed 
in the course of this night withdrawal, and through this gap 
the enemy reached the defences of Ham in the early morning 
of the 23rd. The defence of these positions had been allotted 
to the 89th Infantry Brigade, 30th Division, and certain 
details ; but owing to some mistake the troops of the 89th 
Brigade withdrew behmd these defences instead of occupying 
them, and so uncovered Ham at a critical moment. The 
other troops held on tiU about 6.30 A.M., when they wei’O 
forced to retire by the turning of their flanks. Some two 
hours later the enemy effected a crossing, being aided by the 
fact that the railway bridge at Pithon had been left intact. 
This was one of the bridges which the French authorities, 
at their own request, had undertaken to destroy. Appar- 
ently it had not been prepared for demolition, and the efforts 
of some French railway details to destroy the bridge at the 
last moment without proper explosives were naturally 
ineffective. 

By 10.36 A.H. the Germans had crossed m the Ham sector 
in strength, and commenced to press hack our troops, until 
checked in the afternoon by a counter-attack delivered with 
great dash by the 60th Brigade and elements of the 182nd 
Brigade (20th and 61st Divisions), which got within 500 
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yards of tho west end of Ham Bridge. This stopped the 
enemy’s progicss in this secter for the day, but the net 
result of the fighting on the right wing was that by nightfall 
on the 23rd the enemy was well across the river bariier at 
all points from Ham inclusive southwards. The position 
held by the centre of the lifth Army along the Somme was 
therefore in process of being tm-ned simultaneously from 
the south and from the north. The arrival of French troops 
and the placing of the Illrd Corps under command of the 
Third French Army (General Humbert), which took place at 
6.30 P.M. on this day, did little to relieve the situation. Tho 
French certainly strained every nerve to hurry their troops 
forward when once they had decided to send them ; but no 
haste could make up the time lost by their earlier hesitation 
and by then- continued reluctance to draw upon the group 
of reserves nearest the battle. They were starting too late, 
and the speed with which the French divisions were now 
being urged up was at the expense of their usefulueBs when 
they did get to the fighting line. Even so, they were almost 
invariably behind the promised time of their arrival. 
Further, they came for the most part without their artillery, 
and short of everything necessary to enable them to give a 
good account of themselves in the fight. It is not surprising 
that during those early days of their intervention they 
failed to do so. 

At 1 P.M., a regiment of the 1st French Dismounted 
Cavalry Division reached ITgny, and by the evening the 
division had taken over the line from Noreuil to beyond 
Villequier-Aumont in relief of the 18th British Division. 
So that at the end of the third day of the battle French 
assistance consisted of one infantry division and one cavalry 
division, equipped with some 30 or 60 rounds of ammunition 
per man. The relief of the 14th Division by the 9th French 
Division had been promised, but the relief appears to have 
got no further on this day than the deployment of two 
French battalions in rear of the 14th Division line. At the 
same time that the 0th French Division was on its way to the 
support of the 14th Division, three other French divisions 
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were reported to be coming up from Noyon to support 
the XVIIIth Corps, namely, the 10th, C2nd and 22nd. Of 
these, the 10th and 22nd were to be in position with the 
British by the evenmg of March 23, while the 62nd was to 
be in position on the morning of the 24th, None of these 
Fi’ench divisions got into position before the afternoon of 
March 24, and the 22nd and 62nd were then without artillery. 
The infantry, especially those of the 22nd Division, are 
described as being of inferior quality, and they carried only 
60 rounds of ammunition per man. 

The relief of the 18th British Division by the French dis- 
mounted cavahy was of short duration. At 9 a.m. on the 
24th the French line was falling back rapidly, and an hour 
later the 18th Division was ordered to take up a defensive 
position covermg Caillouel and Beaugies, where they again 
came in contact with the enemy during the afternoon. 
This meant that the French troops had already been driven 
back a distance of some four miles behind the line they had 
taken over from us, and at 9.30 p.w. that night they were 
still withdrawing westwards, uncovering the left of the 
18th Division at Beaugies. On the XVIIIth Corps front 
matters were little better. After a gallant stand on the 
line of the Somme during the morning, in the course of which 
the 20th Division twice drove back across the river by counter- 
attack German troops that had succeeded in gainiug the 
western bank, we had been compelled to fall back from the 
river to the line of the Libermont Canal, and a gap com- 
menced to form between the left of the XVIIIth Corps and 
the right of the XIXth. 2h this situation four companies 
of the 22nd French Division reinforced the right of the 
20th British Division, and in virtue of this assistance the 
French divisional commander assumed command of the 
20th British Division in addition to his own. No French 
troops could be spared, however, to fill the gap to the north, 
and though there appear to have been French battalions in 
this area, they had no definite orders or any information as 
to the rOle they were expected to play. The position was a 
serious one, for while the bulk of the XIXth Corps was 
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still established on the line of the Somme north of Ep&ian- 
court, there was akeady a danger that the French and 
British forces on the right of them would be forced away m 
a south-westerly direction. 

In this situation, in the late evening of March 24 General 
Gough visited XVIIIth Corps headquarters at Eoye, and 
spoke on the telejihone to General Robillot, commanding the 
corps to which the French troops on this front belonged. 
As a temporary measure it was arranged that four French 
companies should be despatched to retake Mesnil St . Nioaise ; 
but before the French arrived the commander of the I83id 
Brigade attacked and recaptured the village with such 
British troops as he could collect, regaining touch with the 
8th Division and closing the gap for the time being. It was 
further arranged that on the morning of the 25th a combined 
French and British counter-attack should be made on the 
Germans north-east of Nesle, with the object of driving them 
back over the Somme and restoring the river line in this 
sector. The 24th British Division was to be brought for- 
ward from reserve to assist the troops in line, and the 
8th Division (XIXth Corps) was to join in also. The attack 
was timed to start at 8 a.m., and a bairago table was arranged 
accordingly. 

At daybreak the French were not in position and asked 
for a postponement for thiw hours. This was agreed to, 
but at the end of that time the French were still not in 
position, and it was then ascertained that no deiinitc orders 
had heen issued by our Allies, who declared that they 
regarded the whole scheme as a ‘ projet ’ only. No attack 
took place. 

The incident is typical of the fighting on the southern 
portion of the Fifth Army front at this time. With the 
best will in the world, the French troops when they first 
arrived could not he made fuUy effective. French com- 
manders obviously could not be as completely in touch with 
the situation as the British, yot as the price of French inter- 
vention they took command of British troops and super- 
seded British generals. On the morning of March 26 

von. n. u 
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General Fayolle assumed responsibility for lire wliole of the 
Fifth Army front as far noiih as the Somme ; yet at this 
time and for two days after this date the hulk of the fighting 
was done by British troops. At no time were the French 
able to make good the full responsibility they had assumed. 

The first duty of the Fi-ench was to take over the Illi’d 
Corps frant, and send the troops of the Illrd Corps north to 
rohiiorce the rest of the Fifth Army. This was but carrying 
out the scheme arranged before the battle, and the !Mth 
Army depended upon it ; for both the needs of the northern 
front and the difficulties in the way of transferring British 
divisions from the north of our line to the extreme right 
south of the Somme made it practically impossible to re- 
inforce the centre corps of the Fifth Army with British 
troops from the north. Yet, despite urgent requests from 
the British, the withdrawal of the Jllrd Corps divisions did 
not commence till the evening of March 26 , and it was not 
until the last day of the month and the closing stages of 
the battle that the first of the lUrd Corps divisions returned 
to the British Army.i Certainly the relief of British troops 
generally was complicated hy the fact that on more than 
one occasion the French troops sent up to take over the lino 
got up and retired too, as soon as the British troops they 
were intended to relieve commenced to move back. In fact, 
the situation on the Illrd Corps front could not have been 
maintained had it not been for the presence and the efforts 
of the British mounted troops who act ed as a screen to French 
and British mfantry alike. They did woi’k which no other 
arm of the service in such scanty numerical strength could 
have done. If British cavalry had seen no other service in 
the whole war, they would have been justified by their action 
in this battle. 

The difficulties of the Allied defence, however, wem not 
confined to the continual shortage of troops. The proper 
combination of operations was oompKcated and confused 
not only by a natural ignorance of the battle situation on 

withdrawal of the 68th Division from the lino was not completed 
till the night of April 2-3. ^ 
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the part of the newly arrived French commanders, but by 
the fact that the Fi'eneh stafi failed to work through the 
proper channels and on I'ccogni&ed principles of command. 
Orders were issued direct to British units without reference 
to or even informing the British command concerned. These 
orders included the withdrawal of the 20th and 30th British 
Divisions south-westwards together with the 22nd and 62nd 
French Divisions, under whose orders respectively they had 
been placed, orders which, had they been implicitly obeyed 
by the Biitish divisions concerned, would have resulted in 
the formation of a ten-mile gap between the French at Mont- 
didier and the British at Beaucourt. Fortunately, they were 
not obeyed. Both Biitish divisions succeeded in disen- 
tangling themselves fiom the French, though their artillery 
remained with the French divisions. With the 61st Division 
and later the 36th, which though nominally also under the 
62nd French Division received no orders from it, the 20th 
and 30th British Divisions continued to look to the XVIIlth 
Corps for instructions, and both on March 26 and 26 succeeded 
in spite of French orders in maintaining connection between 
the British and French Armies. 

It has been said above that the most critical stages of the 
battle arrived earlier on the northern front than on the 
southern. This statement has reference to the actual course 
of the fighting, and from this point of view the climax of 
danger north of the Somme arrived on the 24th and 26th, and 
was over by the evening of the 26th, while south of the Somme 
it ai-rived on March 28 and was not entirely over till the end 
of tho month. On the French ti’ont anxiety continued well 
into the first week of April. From a larger point of view, 
however, involving not the details of the fighting only but 
the whole strategy of the defence, the main crisis of the 
whole battle had already arrived when P6tain informed the 
British Oommander-in-Chief at Dury on the night of March 24 
that he had issued orders to the French divisions that, if 
the enemy continued to press his attacks in the direction 
of Amiens (as he in fact did), they were to fall back south- 
westwards to cover Paris. 
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This meant the separation of the French and British 
Armies and then’ ultimate destruction in detail. It involved 
the decision not of one battle only, but of tho war. It has 
already been seen how the newly-arrived French divisions 
on the XVIIIth Corps front were falling back south-west- 
wards, draggiug ivith them the British divisions placed ruider 
their orders, and how tho infantry of the British divisions 
had managed to extricate themselves and maintain the 
continuity of the Allied line. This could not be continued 
indefinitely, however, for the British wore too few, and 
unless a firm and confident hand took hold of the French 
Army and brought French reserves to the decisive spot, not 
in detail from the far end of France, but in an adequate force 
of divisions from close at hand, the battle would be lost. 
It was in these circumstances that Sir Douglas Haig wired 
to England for the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to 
come to France, in order that a Commander-in-Chief for the 
whole Western Front might be appointed, and at the same 
time wrote to M. Cl^menceau and to General Fooh pointing 
out that the enemy must succeed in his obvious intention of 
forcing the French and British Armies apart unless the 
French came to a definite decision at once to concentrate a 
force of at least twenty divisions astride the Somme west 
of Amiens. 

On the 2oth Lord Milner and Sii‘ Henry Wilson arrived in 
France, and it was agreed at the British Commander-in- 
Chief ’s suggestion that the only method by which tho French 
could be got to act and to act quickly would be to secure the 
appointment of Foch as supreme commander. The historic 
meeting at DouUens followed on the 2Gth, at which Sir 
Douglas Haig’s view of the situation was adopted, an d 
Foch accepted the position of Generalissimo with the declared 
intention of preserving at all costs the continuity of the 
AUied line. 

The main crisis of the battle, and possibly of the war, was 
safely over. It is a curious coincidence that the day which 
saw the rise of this supreme crisis of the battle also saw the 
development of the most critical stage of the fighting north 
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of the Somme, and the day on which was taken the moment- 
ous decision which saved the Allied cause "witnessed also 
the end of the chief danger period on the Third Aimy 
front. So uncorlain had the local situation been con- 
sidered, however, that during the conference at Doullens 
tanks were placed to cover the eastern approaches to the 
town. They were not needed, and after March 20 no 
material change took place in the line north of the Somme. 
There was, however, one other crisis of the major sort 
before the battle was over, not so important as that which 
terminated with the Doullens conference, but only second 
to it. If March 26 is the decisive date in the strategic 
development of the defence, March 28 was to be the 
decisive date in the development of the enemy’s offensive. 
The utter defeat of the German attack astride the Scarpe on 
that day destroyed aU prospect that the enemy would be 
able to cany out his original strategic conception. It is a 
further coincidence that this is also the date when the danger 
line south of the Somme reached its highest point. 

It will be convenient to take these two periods of grave 
anxiety on the original battle front separately, each in its 
order of occurrence, and then turn briefly to the Anas 
attack. 

It has been seen how the rapidity of the retreat of the 
Vnth Corps on March 23 — a retreat which in its initial 
stages at any rate was due to definite orders to fall bock in 
conformity with the movements to the south of them — ^had 
at the close of that day carried the Corps front approxi- 
mately to the old Allied line at the end of 1916, and some 
two miles west of the line of the Kfth Army centre on the 
left bank of the Somme. The troops were dog-tired, there 
were many gaps, and everywhere touch was most difl5,oult 
to maintain ; the disorganisation was spreading northwards, 
and had involved the Vth Corps. On March 24 the enemy 
renewed his attacks as soon as it was light, and by midday 
was pushing our troops back with alarming speed across 
the old Somme battlefield. Locality after locality, the 
names of which conjured up memories of many days and 
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weeks of de&iierate fighting and step-by-step advances in 
1916, was ovemm by the enemy in the course of a few brief 
hours. Judged only from the curt condensed reports that 
reached G.H.Q., strings of names and map references un- 
relieved for the most part by anything that might explain 
the bearing of the troops, it looked almost as though our 
men had definitely broken and were no longer fighting. 

It was not the case. Tilled as they were, sadly reduced 
in numbers and often out of touch, and without precise orders 
or information as to the general conduct of the battle, units 
were fightingnotonlystubbomlybuthopefuUy. Itisacurious 
fact whicK aU G.H.Q. liaison officers commented upon during 
the first stages of the battle, that the nearer they got to the 
fighting the more cheerful was the view taken of the pro- 
spects of the battle. The men had confidence in their leaders 
and Higher Command. At the time when the Higher 
Command were most anxious as to whether reserves would 
arrive in time, and in particular as to whether our Allies 
could be got to take in time steps that would bring us 
adequate Erench assistance south of the river Somme, the 
fighting troops seem to have had a complete and perfect 
confidence that the reserves would be foithcoming. It was 
not till the later stages when, on the British front north of 
the Somme at any rate, the reserve problem had been solved, 
and G.H.Q. was beginning to breathe again, that the 
splendid courage and timst of the troops in line commenced 
here and there to falter and give way to doubt. 

On March 24 — ^which saw Bapaume once more German, 
the right of the Third Army being driven back no loss a 
distance than eight miles, and our troops on the right bank 
of the Somme nearly five miles west of our troops on the 
south bank opposite P&oime — if there was any doubt 
anywhere it does not seem to have been in the hard-pressed 
fighting line. Behind the line at G.H. Q. the night of Sunday 
March 24 was one of heart-searching anxiety, and the writer, 
whose duties gave him knowledge without responsibility 
so far as the course of the battle was ooncemed, was filled 
with lasting admiration at the way in which those who were 
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sharing in greater or less degree in the conduct of the 
mighty straggle, upon whose judgment, decision, accuracy, 
and care so much depended, went quietly and steadfastly 
about their business. He has seen infinitely more apparent 
emotion at the counting of a bye-election. 

Early in the night of March 24 the first troops of the 35th 
Division came into action in support of the Vllth Corps 
north of the river. Their arrival had a marked effect, whfio 
earlier in the day the 1st Cavalry Division, brought up 
hurriedly from the south of the Somme, had intervened on 
the left of the Vllth Corps front, where the Corps flank was 
in the air. The advent of fresh troops of the 36tTi Division 
had a very steadying result , The general Une Curlu-Harde- 
court held on the evening of the 24th was maintained prac- 
tically unchanged throughout the following day — indeed 
until our troops were withdrawn under orders, and the point 
of danger moved north, where the disorganisation of our 
line on the Vth Corps front had involved the IVth Corps 
in difficulties also. 

The IVth Corps had been forced out of Mory early on the 
morning of the 24th, and throughout that day had been 
fighting hard on the line of the Bapaume-Ervillers road. 
It maintained this line during the morning of the 26th 
in touch with the Vlth Corps to the north, where our line 
was holding firmly j but the Vth Corps had been unable to 
stabilise its front. By the middle of the afternoon three 
distinct gaps had formed, one between the Vllth and Vth 
Corps, one in the line of the Vth Corps itself, and the third 
between the Vth Corps and the IVth Corps, whose right was 
now bent back sharply westwards from Sapignies to Bihu- 
court, striving to regain touch. The left of the Vllih Corps 
was similarly bent back at right angles westwards from 
Trdnes Wood to Mametz. The danger was acute, and was 
accentuated when later in the evening the right of the IVth 
Corps began to he pressed back north-westwards, while 
its left temporarily lost touch with the Vlth Corps. 

As regards reserves, however, the situation was fast chang- 
ing for the better. On the morning of the 26th, as already 
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stated, the IVench had assumed direct responsibility for the 
front south of the Somme. Though the advantage of this 
arrangement was not at first very apparent from the point of 
view of the British troops engaged there, and though the con- 
trol assumed was destined never to become wholly effective, 
it left the British free to devote their prhicipal energies to the 
paramount task of assuring the security of the northern 
fi'ont. The major portion of the Fifth Army being now 
directly under General Fayolle, the Vllth Corps north of the 
Somme was transfeired to the Third Army, a change which 
simplified the task of co-ordinating the defence of the 
northern front and relieved the Fifth Army to that extent.^ 
Behind the enlarged front for which the Third Army was 
now responsible were assembling at DouUens the 3rd, 4th 
and 6th Australian Divisions. The 12th Division on the 
afternoon of March 26 had ahnady reached the Mametz- 
Contalmaison area, while the resistance of the northern 
shoulder of the defence had been stiffened by the addition 
of the 42nd and 62nd Divisions. The New Zealand Division 
wore also nearing the battle. There was every hope that 
the arrival of these fresh troops would check the German 
advance and enable us to btiiid up a new front west of the 
old Somme battle area ; for the German infantry was now 
almost as tired as our own troops in line and was far ahead 
of its supplies. The chief anxiety was as to whether these 
reserves would arrive in time, for the powers of resistance of 
the troops that had been fighting since the morning of 
March 21 were clearly nearing their hmit. It was evident 
that there was going to be very little margin either way. 

The margin of safety was a narrow one indeed, but it 
proved sufficient. During the night of March 26 the right 
centre of the Third Army was brought back to the general 
line Bray-sur-Somme, Albert, the left bank of the Ancre to 
Hamel, H^buteme, Bucquoy, Boisleux St. Marc. The 

* The tracer of the Vllth Corps to tlio Third Army has been represented 
^ an injustice to the Fifth Army 1 It is safe to say that the change did 
not appear in that light at the time either to the Fifth Army or to the Vllth 
Ctoips. The Fifth Army certainly had quite enough to do in attending to 
the battle front south of the river. 
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12th Division had been brought round to hold the Ancre 
sector, and though there was an ugly bulge and gap between 
Hamel and Ilebuteme — due to the hurried falling back of 
individual units in what came to be known among the 
irreverent as ‘ the Pys to Pas Point-to-Pornt ’ — ^the New 
Zealand Division and a brigade of the 4th Australian Divi- 
sion, with the machine-gun battalions of the Household 
Cavalry Brigade, were being directed towards it. The other 
Australian troops were coming up in the Somme sector. 
The measures taken had the desired effect, and the evening 
of March 26 found the moat critical stage of the battle north 
of the Somme safely over. Thenceforward, though heavy 
attacks continued for some days, and here and there the 
enemy effected local gains, there was no material change in 
this part of our line till our own troops took the offensive in 
their turn. 

There was, however, one unfortunate incident that marred 
the close of this fight and added greatly to the difficulties 
of our troops south of the river. In the small hours of 
March 26 the Vllth Corps received from Third Army Head- 
quarters and transmitted to its divisions orders to retire, 
if considered absolutely necessary, from the Bray-Albert 
line to the Ribemont-Albert line, that is to the line of the 
Ancre south of Albert. These orders, which were intended 
to be given effect to only if the German pressure on the 
Bray-Albert line became too great for our troops to with- 
stand, were unfortunately interpreted by the 36th Division, 
then still on the Curlu-Hardecoui-t line, as forming part 
of the general scheme of withdrawal to the Ancre line, in 
which scheme a withdrawal to the Bray-Albert line was 
thought to be only a &st stage. The order issued by the 
VTIth Corps was certainly at least ambiguous and open to 
this interpretation. The result was that on the afternoon 
of the 26th the troops under the command of the 36th 
Division commenced an ordered withdrawal from the Bray 
line to the Ancre line, although the pressure on the Bray 
line was inconsiderable. Belated efforts on the part of the 
VUth Corps to stop this movement when it was in full 
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swing of course could have no effect. The enemy followed 
up slowly and in small parties, and on the morning of the 
27th the right of the Third Army lay at Sailly-le-Seo, six 
miles behind the left of the Fifth Ai-my which was still on 
the south bank of the Somme opposite Bray. 

Meanwhile the course of the battle south of tho Somme 
had been moving more slowly to its climax. Distances were 
much greater, and there was much more space in which 
to retreat before vital localities became endangered. More- 
over, the line of the Somme had delayed the enemy’s advance 
for at least thirty-six hours. The XIXth Corps were still 
holding the river line on the evening of March 26, when on 
the right centre of the Third Army front the enemy had 
already reached and crossed the Ancre. On the night of 
the 26th the enemy’s troops opposite SaiUy-le-Seo were little 
more than twelve miles from Amiens and at Colincamps his 
advance parties had been as near to DouUens with for the 
moment nothing in front of them. It was not until the night 
of the 28th that his troops got within a like distance of 
Amiens on the Villers-Bretonneux road. It was not until 
the early days of April that he reached at Castel on the 
French front the limit of his progress towards Amiens, He 
was then about eight miles distant from the town. 

In the days following March 26, however, affair’s on the 
southern portion of the battle front began to move more 
rapidly. If the difficulties of the Fifth Army due to the 
British troops north of the Somme being constantly in rear 
of its left flank had been great, they were fully equalled by 
those aming on its southern flank from the action of the 
French troops there. On the evening of the 26th the French 
front was on the lihermont Canal. On the evening of the 
27th it was some distance west of Montdidier.^ In two 
days the enemy had advanced in this sector between nineteen 

^ The importance of MontcUdier is due to the foot that it is on one of the 
main routes from the north to Paris. The alternative St. Just route on 
the far side of the ridge of hills wst and north-west of MniitYli dier was 
brouf^t under German gun fire when at the end of the month the Germans 
crossed the Avre. 
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and twenty miles. It was stupendous, and not only the 
XVTTIth British Corps struggling to maintain connection 
between the French left and the British right, but the XIXth 
Corps also fighting stubbornly and successfully on the 
Rosidres line throughout the whole of the 27th were placed 
in a position ol the utmost peril. It will be remenibeied 
that it AVds on the day that Marshal Foch was appointed to 
the supreme command that this remarkable retreat com- 
menced. 

The relief of the 30th and 3Gth Divisions by the G2nd 
French Division and of the 20th Division by the 22nd French 
Division had been completed on the 26th, the infantry of 
the British divisions being directed to withdraw for ‘ rest 
and reorganisation.’ That night the 3Gth Division were in 
the Guerbigny area, and the 30th were concentrating in the 
Hangest area. The respite was shortlived. On the morning 
of March 26 the 36th Division received news that the enemy 
had broken through in the neighbourhood of Koye, and fast 
on the heels of the information came the enemy’s advanced 
troops. The 36th Division troops hurried from their ‘rest ’ 
billets with scarce time to take up positions for defence before 
the enemy were upon them. The 30th Division was hastened 
back into line north of the Roye -Amiens road. The 
20th Division, it is believed, never really got out of action 
at all. While to the south the Germans drove on without 
check to Montdidier and beyond, the remnants of these 
weary British divisions managed without artillery support 
to hang on to the general line of their positions across the 
Roye road until the evening of the 27th. The feat cost the 
36th Division the bAilk of the 108th Brigade, cut off at 
AndA)hy. 

The effect of the withdrawal of the 36th Division to the 
Sailly-le-Seo line and of the French to west of Montdidier 
was to leave the XIXth Corps on the night of the 27th some 
six nules in advance of the rest of the battle line. During 
the early part of the night of the 26th they had fallen back 
from the Somme to a temporary position on the Hatten- 
Court-Chanlnes-Friso line, some 24,000 yards, which was 
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held by what was left of the 241h, 8th, 60th, 66th and 39th 
Divisions. Here they stayed dui’ing March 26, while every 
elloi't was being made to organise a more permanent position 
on the line Rouvroy-Proyait-f’roissy, in touch, as was 
expected, with the Third Army at Bray. It was at this 
time that General Grant, under instructions from General 
Gough, commenced to reorganise the old Amiens defences 
on the luic Morouil, Mezi^res, Marcclcave, Hamel, with the 
composite body of troops afterwards known as Carey’s Force. 
The enemy attacked the XIXth Corps strongly early on the 
26th, and the whole line was soon heavily engaged, especially 
on the left. Our divisions succeeded nevertheless in shaking 
off the attack, and by the early afternoon the left and centre 
had carried out theii’ withdrawal successfully to the Rosidres 
line, the right foUowing more slowly as on this side the 
German pressure was less intense. 

The Rosidres line, taken up on the afternoon of March 26, 
was held until the morning of the 28th with a gallantry and 
determination imsurpnssed by any incident in a battle rich 
in glorious actions.^ It was once more a race against time. 
Marshal Foch had acted promptly. Immediately upon his 
appointment to the supreme command he had given orders 
to bring Debeney’s First Army into action at the point of 
danger, drawing French divisions from the front west of 
Reims for the purpose. At last the Reims bogey had — 
for a time — ^been laid, and our Allies wero prepared to 

The Bpleodid pertoriaanoe of the 8th Division in this fight is commented 
upon in the Despote/ies. In view of oiitioisms at times levelled against 
G.H.Q, officers, it may be of interest to point out that the senior staff 
officer of the 8th Division at this time was an officer who in 1916 and 1917 
had served on the Operations Staff at G.H.Q. Similarly the G.S.0.1 of 
the 9th Division, which distinguidied itself greatly in this battle, had been 
lately on the Operations Staff at G.H.Q. General Butler, who so ably 
commanded the Tllrd Corps, had till the end of 1917 been Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff. Another former member of the Operations Staff 
served with diatinotion as G.S.0.1 of the 1st Division. Another left 
G.H.Q. to command a Guards Battalion, won a bar to his D.S.O. and the 
V.C., and eventually took oommand of a brigade. Yet another, a civilian 
who started soldiering in 1916, after passing through G.H.Q. O.a. 

G.S.0.1 of the Guards Division. No doubt there are other instances 
of the same kind. 
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act as the British Commander-m-Chief had so long urged 
them to do. Yet it takes time to move armies, and a 
manceuvre is not executed because the order for it has 
been issued. Days would pass before Dcbeney could 
make himseK felt, and meanwhile the line had to be 
hold. The Fifth Army had issued orders to the XVIIIth 
and XIXth Corps in the afternoon of the 26th that 
the line Guerbigny-Rouvroy-Eosidres-Proyai-t was to 
be maintained at aU costs until tho arrival of French 
troops said to be moving to the relief of those Corps. The 
troops of both Corps responded splendidly ; but the pro- 
mised relief was long coming — so far as the XIXth Corps 
was concerned it never came — and meanwhile the unfor- 
tunate mistake north of the Somme and the disastrous 
retreat of the newly-arrived French divisions uncovered 
both flanks of their position. 

Our divisions had been told to hold on at aU costs and put 
every man into the fight. They did so ; and the result was 
that when on the evening of the 27th the enemy crossed the 
Somme in strength at Morcourt and farther west, and pushed 
south-west to Lamotte on the Vfilers-Bretonneux road, it 
looked as though the whole of what had been tho centre of 
the Fifth Army was doomed. The subsequent withdrawal 
on the 28th to the Mezidres-Marcelcave-Hamel line was a 
per formance all the more wonderful. It was accomplished 
under the most distressing conditions. It must be remem- 
bered that the men who had held the Rosidres line for thirty- 
six hours had been fighting, most of them, for a full week, 
marching in that time great distances with scanty time for 
food and less for sleep. They had made up their minds to 
a last stand, and then had found the enemy behind them on 
both flanks with the promised relief no nearer. They were 
asked once more to commence a fighting retreat. There 
is little wonder that when the withdrawal began discipline 
and organisation broke down in places, and officers were 
driven at times to force their men at the muzzle of their 
revolvers to halt and face the enemy. The wonder is that 
the withdrawal was accomplished and that the Corps 
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remained as a whole a lighting force. It could not have been 
accomplished had not the Glerman infantry been for the most 
part as tired as ours. British and German infantry could 
be seen at times marching in sight of each other wearily west- 
wards, and when the British were too tii'ed to take another 
step and lay down panting for an hour’s rest, the German 
line stopped too, glad of the respite. Good fresh troops on 
either side could have swept the opposing lino away almost 
without resistance.^ 

Some idea of the state of affairs can bo gathered from the 
fact that in their retreat the 8th and 24th Divisions com- 
pletely crossed each other’s line of march. Notwithstanding, 
before midnight the withdrawal had been effected to the 
Amiens defence line, and once more disaster had been 
avoided. The situation indeed remained most critical ; but 
so far as the British front was concerned the worst was 
over. During the night of the 27th the arrival of additional 
French divisions had at last set free the divisions of the 
XVIIIth Corps, and on the 31st the first of the Hir’d 
British Corps infantry divisions reached the British front 
south of the Somme. These troops, tired and reduced in 
numbers as they were, sufficed to turn the scale, and from 
the night of March 29 the British front south of the Somme 
definitely began to stabilise. In this connection it is only 
right to point out that Geuenil Gough did not hand over 
command to General Rawlinson till 4.30 p.m. on the 2Stli. 
He may fairly claim, therefore, to have fought this tremend- 
ous battle to the threshold of its successful conclusion. 

The French, although now present in strength and meeting 
a tired enemy with fresh troops, were not so speedily success- 
ful in establishing their front ; for on March 31 the enemy 
attacked them on a front of some ton rmles from Montdidier 

1 Befaronoe is made in the Despatches to the splendid action ol tho 
British airmen in this stage of the battle. When other reserves failed a 
great concentration of British aeroplanes was affected and maintained 
south of the Somme. Airmen joined directly in the infantry battle, and 
by their courage and skill did much to delay tho German advance. Tho 
assistance they gave at this time should not be forgotten, though lack of 
space forbids description of their work. 
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to Moreuil, crossed the Avie river, and made progress to a 
depth of some three miles on the west bank. There is a 
marked contrast in the effects imoduced by the intervention 
of fresh troops on the British and French fronts respectively 
in the later stages of the battle. In so far as the difference 
was due to the manner in which the French divisions were 
hurried up, it fm'nishes a final criticism upon the short- 
sightedness of the French command in so long refusing to 
recognise the character of the German offensive. 

lie 4i I|i )(; :ti 4 : 4c 

While the fate of the southern front was still hanging in 
the balance, the enemy struck on March 28 the blow that 
was intended to set the northern front once more in move- 
ment. The incidents of this attack form an instructive 
commentary upon the question of the sufficiency or other- 
wise of the British dispositions on March 21, The tactics 
employed by the enemy appear to have been precisely the 
same as those of the opening assault of the battle. A general 
attack over a wide front — some twenty nodles from Puisieux 
to beyond Oppy — ^was accompanied by and was intended 
to disguise a violent iiTuption by a strong concentration of 
divisions upon comparatively narrow sectors on either side 
of the Soarpe, the object being to overwhelm these selected 
portions of the line attacked and effect a deep penetration 
in strength sufficient to enable the British defences on the 
remainder of the battle front — ^hioluding the Vimy Ridge — 
to be taken in flank and rear and rolled up. The weather 
on March 28, however, was clear, and the tactics that had 
prevailed against the elastic system of defence in the fogs 
of March 21 and 22 broke down completely and with appal- 
ling loss in the clear weather of a week later. Granted 
that our line on the 28th east of Anus was mote strongly 
held than that of the Fifth Army on the 21st, and that our 
defences were more complete, can it be said that these were 
the decisive factors ? 

The divisions on which the chief weight of the assault 
fell were the 3rd (Vlth Corps), 15th and 4th (XVIIth Corps), 
and the 56th (Xlllth Corps), though the front of attack 
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extended in strength as far south as the Puisieux sector, in- 
volving the Guards and 31st Divisions (Vlth Corps) and the 
42nd and 62nd Divisions (IVth Corps). Local atlacts were 
delivered also at Hamel and Dernanconri . On the morning 
of the 2Sth the 62nd and 42nd Divisions, both of which had 
been engaged in heavy fighting since March 25, were holding 
a front of some 8000 yards ; the three divisions of the Vlth 
Corps, ot which the 3rd had been in action since March 21, 
and the Guards and 31st since the 22nd, were together 
holding a front of nearly 18,000 yards ; the two divisions 
of the XVIIth Corps were on a front of 9000 yards, and the 
56th Division held a front of 7600 yards, having taken over 
1600 yards from the Canadians on the morning of the battle. 
There was therefore a total frontage of 42,500 yards for eight 
divisions, of which only three were fresh, or an average of 
5300 yards per division. This compares not nnfaii'ly with 
rhe 4700 yards average of the Third Army and the 6760 
yards average of the Pifth Army on March 21. It has been 
seen that on the 60,000 yards battle front of the Fifth Army 
the battle zone was entered in four places on the 21st, the 
two serious breaches being on the fronts of divisions holding 
respectively fronts of 6500 yards and 6000 yards. On the 
same day the front system of the Third Army battle zone 
was captured on a front of nearly eight miles. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, in which the battle was fought on 
March 21, it is clear that a division on a front of 4700 yards 
was overstretched equally with a division on a 6760 yard 
front, and, disregarding for the moment the question of 
reserves, the Third Army had no better chance of resisting 
the German attack than had the Fifth Army. 

Consider now that in clear weather on March 28, divisions, 
most of them tired, holding average fronts greater than those 
of the Third Army on March 21, utterly defeated a great 
German attack without losing a yard of their battle zones, 
without losing the whole even of their forward zones, and 
wiffiovi calling on outside reserves. The tremendous power 
of the elastic system of defence in depth in clear weather, 
when artillery, infantry and machine guns can co-operate 
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effectively from the fii’hf moment of the opening bombardment 
to the last lionr of the battle, eoitld not be more emphatically 
illustrated. In the face ol such an experience, even allowing 
for the grcatei' strength of the prepared defences held by us 
on the new portion of the battle front astride the Scaipe 
and for the smaller scale of the attack, it can scarcely be 
said that, few as they wore, the task set to the divisions of 
the Fifth Army on March 21 would necessarily have been 
beyond their strength in ordinary weather. General Butler, 
whose Corps held the longest and least prepared of the 
Corps fronts of the Fifth Ai’my, has left it on i-ecord that 
oven as things w'ere, ‘ in almost evei-y case where the advance 
of the enemy could be seen and fire brought to bear, the 
German advance was held up.’ Compare this with the 
e.xperience of the 62nd Division on March 28 : ‘At 10.30 a.m. 
the enemy attacked along the whole front of the two right 
battahona of the 18Cth Brigade. The attack, which was 
made in great strength and pressed with determmation, was 
renewed several times, but was decimated by rifle and Le^^is 
gun fire, and on no occasion succeeded in reaching our front 
line. Over 200 dead were reported to be lying in front of 
a single company of one of these battalions.’ It would 
almost seem as if the only difference numbers in the 
attack make to a properly located machine-gun defence, 
when there is light and time to see, is to provide a better 
target. 

The collapse of the attack on Arras was the death-blow 
to the successful development of the ambitious plan that 
had started so hopefully for the enemy on March 21. The 
great effort to break down the northern shoulder of our 
scarcely re-estabhahed line, capture Arras and its encircling 
hfils, and open out to the German Aj’my a way of advance 
in a district where there was no wide area of devastation 
to encumber its communications, had been crushed in one 
day by our troops in line. Five months later, Haig was to 
do what Ltidendorff failed to accomplish ; but with a more 
flexible strategy and better material means. Meanwhile, 
the northern British battle front was safe, and with the 

VOL. n. I 
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gi-adual stiffening of the Allied line south of the Somme 
the greatest German battle of the war came to an end. 

* # Kt itc * * 

One word in conoliision upon more general aspects of the 
battle. It has been urged in criticism of the British pre- 
battle dispositions that the weakness of the Fifth British 
Army imperilled the whole line ; that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, that a bridge is useless if one arch he 
broken though all the others stand ; that a girder to resist 
successfully a great stress must be equally strong along its 
whole length. Reasons have been given above for the 
conclusion that, weak as they were, the troops of the Fifth 
Army were not asked to do the impossible ; though they 
were asked to and cheerfully did accept a risk known to be 
grave. That, however, is not the whole answer to such 
arguments. The fuller answer is that the analogies relied 
on are false analogies, leading to conclusions militarily 
unsound. War is an affair of dynamics rather than of 
statics. In the long nm in war the hammer always gets 
the better of the anvil, and the chief concern of any general 
temporarily thrown upon the defensive must be to preserve 
the power to strike. For this purpose, it is better to he 
weak at known and chosen points than to he strong at none. 
The resistance of an army to attack is not the resistance of 
a girder or bridge to stress, nor does it in any way resemble 
it. Two-thirds of a bridge loft standing may be useless for 
trafBc, but two-thirds of an army with its communications 
safe and its organisation unbroken may decide the fate 
of Rmpires. An army is a living active force, deriving no 
small portion of its power from movement and momentum. 
Victory depends less on the capacity to oppose an equal 
strength of resistance at all points than on the ability to 
strike telling blows at selected points , The principle applies 
to defence as well as attack, for disposition for defence 
must be governed by the knowledge that the pressure will 
not be equal along the whole line, but that the assailant 
will select his points of attack, and there strike with aU the 
force he can muster. If, therefore, there are sectors of a 
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defensive front which lie close to vital centres of communica- 
tions, and other sectors behind which lie wide stretches of 
defensible country with no strategic objectives for great 
distances, it follows that the first-mentioned sectors must 
be given the priority in the allocation both of troops m 
line and of reserves. So long as the commander of the 
defence retains an effective striking force in his hands, 
and the organisation of his forces as a whole is not thrown 
out of gear, local defeat does not involve ultimate defeat. 

The disposition of the British forces m France on March 21 
was subject to these principles and considerations. So 
certain was our knowledge of the front of attack that more 
than haH our army coxild be committed in advance to 
meet it ; but the mistake was not made of attempting to 
strip the northern and more important front too soon, nor 
yet of equalising our sti'ength of resistance over the whole of 
the battle front itseH. The strength of our defence was 
nicely graduated in accordance with the varying import- 
ance of different sectors, the probabilities of the battle, and 
the resources at our disposal. 

The skill and judgment exercised was proved by the 
result. Like a mighty ti-ee with its roots fast anchoi-ed to 
the great bastion of the Vimy Ridge, the British Army 
bowed to the fierce hurricane that swept upon it on March 21 . 
Its branches were whirled back westwards, whipping and 
bending in the gale ; but the trunk stood unbreakable, and 
the grip of its roots could not be loosed. Such is a more true 
analogy, and Ludendorff acknowledged its truth when he 
struck so savagely at An-as. 



CHAPTER VII 

‘ UNITY OF COMMAND ’ ^ 

No subject in the latter part of the war aroused much keener 
interest and discussion than ‘unity of command.’ It was 
even more often referred to than the maxims of dausewitz. 
Its place of origin, the identity of its mvcntors or introducers, 
are to this day disputed, daims — largely civilian — -for 
Great Britain and France and America in this coimection 
have been put in. Possibly Germany may also, unlmown 
to us, have entered the competition because, after all, well 
before even the Nivelle affair, she had imposed ‘xmity of 
command ’ on her Austrian Ally.^ 

But it does not signify whore the idea was originally 

> For the sake of oonveivionoe, Uie exprosaion 'tmityof oounuand’ is 
used throughout this ohaptor iu its conventional sense of a generaliasinio 
over all, as between March 20 and November 11, lOlS- But having oaro- 
fully examined the facts os to the commands in 1016, 1917 and 1018, we 
have reached the conclusion that actually there was at least as much unity 
in the first of these years as in the second or third. 

® The exact relations between the Austrian and German commands in 
tho earlier part of the uur are not yot clear. In 1910 the Kaiser became 
Commander-in-Ohief of tho military forces of all the Central Powers. 
Before, there seems to have been no aoknowledgod machinery of * imity of 
command.’ Tho southern half of the enemy front was directed from 
Austrian Q.H.Q. at Tesohen — a olty tho position of which baflled British 
statesmanship even as late as 1 910. The northern half was directed from 
Kovna; elsewhere by Hindenburg, who was directly responsible to 
Falkenhayn. Conrad, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, was not mider 
Folkenhayn, but as tho Austrian troops when unassisted by Gorman imits 
were almost always beaten, Conrad bad in practice to take directions from 
tho ally. Yet Mackensen was in 1916 nominally receiving his ardors from 
Tesohen. It would seem that Germany at that stage had not quite imposed 
her will on the Austrians. Germany, by the way, seems to have had some 
difficulties of tho ' imity of command ’ order even on the Western Front at a 
late period, Buppreeht not being always amenable to the proposal to hand 
over his reserves in the north to the Crown Prince opposite the French 
front. 
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dreamt of or played with. What signifies is why and when 
it was decided on and adopted during the German offensive 
of 1918. Once that is cleared up, the other conflicting 
claims as to copyright need not conoem us at all. For- 
tunately, it is easily cleared up. This thing rests on in- 
disputable evidence. 

It will be recalled that Haig, with his Chief of Staff, met 
Petain on the night of March 24, 1918, at Dury, when the 
line of the Somme had been forced and the position was 
very menacing. He was given most distinctly to understand 
from P6tain that, if the Germans continued 1 0 press on towards 
Amiens, the French troops then concentrating about Mont- 
didier would be withdl•a^vn in a south-west direction in order 
to cover Paris. Petain axmouncedthat orders would have to be 
given to these troops accordingly. There is not the faintest 
doubt as to this. In fact the orders were actually issued. 
Therefore Haig returned to his headquarters at Beaurepaire 
and wired to London requesting the Secretary of State for 
War and the O.I.G.S. to come over immediately. He had 
reached the definite conclusion that tho only way to avert 
a disaster was for the Allies to appoint some hard-fighting, 
resolute French general as generalissimo who would see to 
it that this idea of moving south-west to cover Paris was 
abandoned and that the French troops should stand and 
fight in order to save Amiens and preserve the junction 
between the two armies. At once he thought of Foch,^ 
with whom he had been associated on the Somme m 1916 
and at Ypres in 1914. This conclusion he communicated 
first to the British authoiitieB mentioned and later to 
d^menceau.® 

^ At tho tune stranded, vutually, at Versailles, the general reserve scheme 
haying fallen tlirough, fortunately for himself and for the Alhes. 

‘ Home of the silliest statements in regard to the wax on the Western 
Front 1916-1018 have been made by.respeolively, the pohtioal supporters 
and the pohtioal opponents of Mr, Lloyd Qeorge, and been accepted as 
gospel by one or the other — and, vhet is mnoh more unfortunate, have 
deceived the public. Which of these two bodies of political propagandists 
has at times spread the mote absurd statmnents it mi^t be hard to say. 
In regal'd, for example, to the appointment of Foch, one body has declared 
that Mr. Lloyd Gleorge discovered Focb, and long before March 24 wonted 
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It was intended that a mocting of 1’i‘ouch and British 
should take place next morning, Match 26, at Abbeville. 
But when the special train from Paris reached Abbeville 
only Greneral Weygand was in it. Accordingly the British 
Commander-m-Chief gave him a letter for Clemenceau and 
Poch . He pointed out that the obvious intention of the Ger- 
mans was to force apart the Allied Armies. He urged that, 
at all costs, this must be prevented, and begged the French 
to decide at once to concentrate a sufScient force astride the 
Somme. Further, ho pointed out that there was now no 
danger in Champagne, ovring to the great number of German 
divisions we had already identiBed on our front. 

AH clear enough so far. But at this point some confusion 
has arisen through Lord Miln er having missed Haig’s 
message of March 24. The Prime Minister had asked 
Lord Milner to ‘ run across ’ to Fi’ance to discover what 
was the position as regards the German offensive and report 
to the Cabinet. Accordingly Lord Milner crossed soon 
after midday on March 24, but failed to get into touch 
with Haig till March 26 at DouUens. On the evening of 
the 24th he saw General Davidson, Headquarters Staff, 
at Moiitreuil, who gave him a sketch of the position on 
the front of the Third and Fiitb Armies. Ho went on to 
Versailles and slept there. Next morning, March 25, ho 
motored to Paris and saw Clemenceau, who declared that, 
come what might, the connection between the French and 
British Armies must be maintained, and that both Com- 
mandeis-in-CMef must throw in their reserves to prevent 
the threatened breach. 

Here it should be slated that Haig on the same day 
discussed the position with the C.I.G.S. They agreed it 
was imperative to bring in Foeh as leader in order to guard 
agamst the separation of the French and British Armies. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, Lord Milner with the French 

ham OB Oeaeralissimo ; whilst the othec body has declared that Haig long 
brfore Mar^ 24 wted Fooh as Oeneralissimo but that Lloyd George would 
not albw^ it. Heither has stnvoaa, before spreading such silly stones, to 
acq;naixxt itfiolf with even elameutary faota. 
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Pre&ideut and Foch and Cl^monceau went to Conipi^gne, 
and there was a discussion in which P^tain gave an account 
of the position on Iho Fifth Army’s front, and of his plan 
as to the French reserves. He .said that six divisions were 
akeady on the spot and engaged, and that ho was brmging 
up irino more from the south and north. He could do no 
more at present, but hoped to later : he expected a German 
attack to the south. 

fTher-e is no doubt this meeting left on the minds of the 
Fr’ench and British authorities present a pronounced feeling 
that Petain — concerned by the possibility of an attack 
about Eeims — was not prepared to throw in his reserves 
promptly and whole-heartedly. 

As we have seen, he certainly was not. 

But the question of the French reserves, though of pressing 
importance, was not really the paramount one. What 
caused the British Commander-in-Chief to send his wire on 
the iright of the 24.th was P4taia’s statement about falling 
back south-west to cover Paris, That must be emphasised, 
and emphasised again. The British public has hitherto 
known nothing about this. It has remained a profound 
secret m this country except to a few people. Thus the 
real and immediate cause of the appointment of Foch to 
the supreme command was unknown.* 

Yet it was more or less common knowledge among the 
Fr'ench. La BataiUe de Foch, by M. Raymond Recouly, a 
special correspondent of the Matin, deals freely with this 
subject. The book presents sundry matters from a marked 
French point of view. In it the battle of August 8 is a 
Franco-Britarmic affair. Dealing with the Lys offensive, 
the author records how ‘Les Anglais perdent BaiUeul,’ 
how ‘ Les An glaia recirlent encore et perdent Wytsehaete ' ; 
and so on. He admits that on April 26 ‘ le mont Kemmel, 
d4fendu par deux divisions fran 9 aises et une anglaise, est 
emporte par le corps aipin bavarois ’-—though ‘nos troupes 
y ont fait d’ailleurs une magniflque defense ’ ; he fails to 

* TChe iUuminsting footnote of t-wo lines on page 208 of the Deapatdiei 
appeal's to have been overlooked. 
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add that next day in a counter-attack Britibh troopt. retook 
PCftTiimpI village but had to withdraw as the French side of 
that counter-attack did not materialise. 

We are also furnished with a vivacious account of the 
Gicneralib&inio darting about the scone soutli of the Sommo 
at an earlier stage — calling on the Fifth Army to stand firm, 
in fact, getting those British follows to put up a bit of a 
fight. It is unfortunate the map should show that at 
this time the French were retreating with precipitation on 
Montdidier. 

However, M. Eecouly’s account is frankly French. One 
cannot but esteem his vivid patriotism. It is a pity we 
did not discover in 1919 and 1920 a few British Recoulys. 
Also, M. Recouly is fairly clear on the question about the 
threatened withdrawal to cover Paris — withdrawal which 
would have snapped the coimection between the Allied 
Armies, and let the enemy clean through. He says : — 

‘La situation se trouvo ddfinie par les ordres g6n6raux 
de P6tain et Haig. Le premier de ces ordres pr&ente : 
De maintenii’ group^s les forces fran 9 aiBCS pour couvrir 
la oapitale (mission essentiello) ; d’assuier la liaison aveo les 
Anglais (mission secondaire); ‘lo second presents de fairo 
tout le possible pour eviter une rapture avec les Fran 9 ais ; 
si Ton y est contraint, de so rephor lentemont cn couvrant 
les ports du Pas de Calais.’ 

M. Recouly goes on to point out that there was a fatal 
divergency between these two aims — ‘ visiblement, les 
instructions des grands chefs n’ont pas le mfime objet.’ 
They indeed had not. P^tain’s move, had it been carried 
out, would let the enemy in between the Allied Ai’mies. 
We should have been comjjelled to retii'e towards the 
Channel porta, whilst the French were moving south-west 
— ‘to cover Paris.’ 

Even assuming that after a separation of the two armies, 
P6tain had managed to cover Paris, how long, one wonders, 
would he have succeeded in his purpose ? Perhaps a few 
weeks. The retirement of French troops on our right, at 
the time P4tain was considering how to cover Paris, scarcely 
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a.rgues that Paris would have i-einaiiied their seoure head- 
quarters for much longer had the French Government and 
the Allied Ai'mies gone then* divergent ways. These French 
troops on the spot were retiring at the close of March, 
though they were not at first very seriously attacked; 
and they were stiU rctreatmg, as the map and the battle 
diaries show, after our line south of the Somme had begun 
to grow stable. 

The author referred to — ^he is a useful peg in this matter — 
accurately defines the British piinciple : to do everything 
humanly possible to avoid a break between the two armies. 
That was the sound strategical plan. 

Haig put general Allied interests first, and particular 
British interests second. The British ‘ mission essentieDe ’ 
was ‘ maintain continuity of line,’ ‘ mission seoondaire ’ was 
the commumoations of the British Aj’my ; whereas the 
French line was first to cover Paris, next to keep touch with 
the British Army. 

Let us imagine that on March 21 the Germans had struck 
their blow against not the Thiid and Fifth British Ai-mics 
but against the First Fi-ench Army to their right ; and the 
French had been pressed back, though fighting hard, by 
overwhelming forces and that the right of our Fifth Army 
lightly attacked had swung west with the retreating jBVonoh. 
Suppose in that case the British Oommander-in-Chief re- 
solving that, if the Germans continued to press on in the 
direction of Montdidier, he should have to withdraw in order 
to save the Channel ports. Could any justification he found 
for British strategy in such a case ? Yet that was the 
French policy on March 24. The point is far too important 
to hush up or slur over to-day. It has to be plainly stated 
and insisted on.^ 

* There haa been in JEVanoe, oa indicated, little secretivenees about the 
supreme desire to cover ]:*aris, whether this led to a separation between the 
Allied Armies or not. Maj or Grasset , in his collection oi Fooh'a Pfeoept9 and 
JudgmerOa, assures us the reserves had to be disposed of in a manner that 
would check any serious advance on Paris ; for such an advance would ruin 
the moral of the French people and compel the French Government to 
make peace with Germany. Oddly enough, this same book shows how 
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To return to the itineraries of the statesmen whom we 
left at Compiegne on the evening of March 26. Lord Milner 
seems to have thought from the discussion there that Foch 
did not differ substantially from Petain’s strategic plans. 
Surely he must have mismidcrstood ! Foch declared that 
the danger of a Gferman thrust to break between tho French 
and British at Amiens was so gi-cat that risks must be taken 
in other directions to avert this disaster. Focli’s line was 
Haig’s line — ^to stand and fight in front of Amiens whatever 
happened, and, before everything, keep the AlHod Armies 
together. The other line was, above aU, to cover Paris. 

Tho meeting at Compiegne over. Lord Milner returned to 
Paris and Versailles. Obviously, no decision as to the 
reorganisation of the Allied contix)! could bo reached without 
the presence and advice of Haig. Lord Milner had heard 
P4tam, Fooh, Cldmenceau, Poincare, and others ; but 
apparently he still laboured under the disadvantage of 
not knowing the line of the Commander-in-Chiof of the 
British Army. 

At Versailles he now learnt that Haig wished for a meeting 
at DouUens at 12 noon, March 26, as he had to meet his 
threo Army Commanders, Home, Byng, ai\d Plumer, there. 
Lord Milner discussed the position with General Sir Henry 
Wilson, C.I.G.S., who suggested that botli countries might 
well leave it to Olemonceau to decide on tho host way to 
seoui-e complete co-operation between the Allied Armies as 
to the reserves, etc. The suggestion struck Lord Milner 
as good. 

At DouUens next morning there wore three conferences — 
the first between Haig and his three Army Commanders ; 
the second between these four together with the C.l.G.S. 
and Lord Milner ; the third, the AUied conference. 

At the first conference it was arranged that the armies 
of Home and Plumer must extend their divisional fronts in 

Foeh bimself must have held another view. Gambetta, says Fooh, oould 
not shako h i ms elf free of the superstition that the fate of a nation, depends 
on the fate of its capital city. Gambetta conceived it his primary duty to 
relieve Paris. Hence liis failure in the war of 1870. 
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order to set free certain divisions wMch would move at once 
to support our troops in front of Amiens ; and this despite 
the fact, well known, that a heavy German attack was 
impending in the north. The arrangement was com- 
municated to Lord Milner at the second conference. 

It was now, strange to say, that Lord MUner first learnt 
that Haig ‘far froih resenting — ^as I had been led to believe 
he might do — ^the thought of Poch’s interference, rather 
welcomed the idea of working with the latter, about whom 
his tone was altogether Mendly.’ 

Small wonder he did not resent and was friendly, con- 
sidering that he had been the first to settle on Foch two 
days before and had forced the pace. 

Lord Milner’s sincerity impresses one throughout this 
comical tangle of talk and running to and fro of statesmen 
patriotic and pei-plexed, and never quite sure where they 
would get their dinner or sleep the night. But that he did 
not know the above essential fact till about noon on the 
26 th sho\TO that humour is not necessarily absent from the 
tremendous tragedies of world war. 

Lord Milner has been represented as the Deus ex machim ; 
who, amidst sundry counsels of imperfection (e.g. the appoint- 
ment of M. Qemenceau as a sort of Generalissimo), solved 
the problem of Allied control by discovering — ^Foch. 

It is, however, probable he would modestly prefer in this 
afiair to go down to fame not as the Devs but rather as a 
quite serviceable part of the machina. 

The proceedings at the Allied conference which followed 
are more or less familiar — such as d^menceau’s proposal 
appointing Foch to co-ordinate the action of British and 
liench Armies, and the amended formula,* on Baig’s sug- 
gestion, that all the armies on the Western Front should be 
included. But perhaps it is advisable to give a correct 
summary of the proceedings. 

^ This arrangement had in its turn to be amended on April 3 at a oon* 
ference at Beauvais, when the Generalissimo’s powers were more precisely 
defined at the suggestion oi Haig. Thoy needed to be. He may have 
experienced some dUBeultlos with Fdtain’s Staff in getting his orders 
carried out. 
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Those present included M. Poincare ; M. G14menceau ; 
Lord Milner ; General Poch ; the British and French 
Commandors'in-Chief ; General Weygand ; General Sh- 
H, Wilson ; General Sir H. A. Lawrence ; and General 
Montgomery, Chief of Staff of the Fourth Army. 

Haig pointed out the absolute necessity for the French 
to hurry forward as large reinforcements as possible from 
the south to support tho Mfth Army, which had been fighting 
without a pause since March 21. 

Petain said the Fifth British Army was no longer a 
fighting force. He explained the Fi'enoh situation and 
what action he had taken : the French, he said, were 
detraining at Moreuil and Montdidier. He explained the 
dangers involved by pushing these troops in by driblets. 
Nine divisions were engaged ; fifteen wore being brought up. 

It was resolved that Amiens must be covered at all costs. 
The question was, how could this be done, and who was to 
replace the exhausted troops of the Fifth Army in front of 
Amiens ? It was agreed that the British must hold on from 
Arras to the Somme ; otherwise an even greater perfi than 
the present one might ensue. 

P6tain said the leading division from the north had to be 
moved up to Moreuil instead of detraining at Abbeville. 

Foch insisted on the need of instant action and of im- 
pressing on all troops that they must give up no ground. 

TTieBritish Oorntnander-in-Ohief indicated he covM guaraidee 
this without French aid ‘provided the French did not uncover 
his flank south of the Somme. 

It was agreed the French should hurry to the utmost all 
movements of their troops. Troops south of the Somme, 
British or French, were to be ordered to hold on, tired or not. 

The French were to he responsible for the whole front 
south of the river. 

OlSmenccau stated his view that the burning question at 
present was not how many divisions could be spared from the 
French front, but how quioHy reinforcements could arrive 
at the battle front. The French Commander-in-Ohief ex- 
plained how long it would take his troops to arrive. 
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d^menceau pointed out that all now seemed agreed as 
to the principles and as to what British and IVenoh must 
do — ^the question was how to realise the measures involved 
in these principles. 

Some private discussions followed between Ministers and 
the chief military leaders concerned. Afterwards, Clemen- 
ceau drew up a resolution proposing that Foch should be 
appointed ‘to co-ordinate the operations of the Allied 
Armies about Amiens,* in order to cover that town. 

But Haig pointed out the difficulty of such a task unless 
Foch had full authority over aU the operations on the 
Western Front, demenceau agreed, and this revised 
proposal was accordingly adopted by the Allied Govern- 
ments, 

Thus we have seen how ‘unity of command,’ so styled, 
simply sprang out of the meeting between P6tain and Bb.lg 
on March 24, 1918. Lord Kitchener’s charter first to Sir 
John French, then to Haig, insisted on two cardinal points : 
(1) That closest co-operation between the Allied Armies 
must govern our policy ; (2) that the post of British Com- 
mander-in-diief was an independent one not to come 
under the orders of any Allied general further than the 
necessity of such co-operation might compel. 

By the irony of events the second instruction had on a 
sudden crisis to be sacrificed to save the first. It had been 
temporarily relaxed in the spring of 1917, when the British 
War Cabinet was swept away by a wave of enthusiasm 
for NiveHe’s dazzling project for destroying the German 
Army.^ But the wave, having passed, left that Cabinet 
cold. It shivered at the mention of the term generalissimo. 
The Prime Minister, as we have seen, in a speech in 
the House of Commons in 1918 indicated he wanted no 
generalissimo. 

What was the attitude of the French during the war over 

* Maagia obaervea in Oomment flnit la Chtem, that the Biitiah action 
in placing the British Army under ITiveUe in the qiring of 1917 ‘ fait le 
plus grand honneur k Lloyd George.’ Oertoinly it would never have 
oeouired to an Kngliahinan to apply the word honour to the way in which 
the Nivelle intrigue was worked on this side of the Channel. 
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the appointment of a generalissimo ? They wished, for it 
because they wished IVanco to rank as the loader, the senior 
partner. 'Dirough the appointment of a generalissimo — and 
it was held in ^France as an axiom that he must be French — 
they considered that they would secure two substantial 
benefits. 

One benefit would be more control over the British Army, 
which would help to make a larger number of British 
divisions relieve French divisions in the work of holding 
the line. Additionally, at least, a section of French military 
opinion held that Fi’ench leadership was more scientific 
than British leadership : that our army for a long while 
past had been restricted to rather puny operations chiefly 
against Indian and African natives, and had no large con- 
ceptions as to what should be done in a modem European 
war. Though, it is true, there was also a strong feeling 
among French soldiers and civilians that the war had been 
mismanaged in 1914, 1916 and 1916 by Fi'ench leadership. 
The strategy of JofEre during that period, and the offensives 
of Foch in 1916, were condemned as unprolifio of good results 
and terribly costly to French man-power. 

Another benefit which the appointment of a French 
generalissimo (‘ to co-ordinate the strategy ’) should give 
France would bo the leading voice in the negotiations and 
treaty at the close of the war. 

These two considerations counted greatly with patriotic 
Frenchmen. They believed that such an appointment 
would give them far more power and kudos during the war ; 
and, if the Allies overcame Germany, far more power and 
kudos for the puipose of the peace arrangement. The 
motive was natural and national. 

The NiveUe period, and French comments, military and 
civilian, thereon, illustrate well the strength of these 
motives. Nivelle’s French supporters and Nivelle’s French 
opponents both praised the British War Cabinet for appoint- 
ing him Generalissimo — ^though the latter, like the former, 
expressed regret that such an appointment was but of a 
temporary character. Nivelle has been condemned far 
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more sweepingly by lib-ench opinion than by British opinion. 
Some French writers would hardly allow a point in his favour. 
If they were obliged to admit he was useful at Verdun in 
the autumn and early winter of 1916, they would usually 
point to much greater work achieved early in that year at 
Verdun by P6tain. Nivelle indeed was, according to the 
large anti-Nivelle French school, a rash and thoroughly in- 
competent leader from the moment he undertook operations 
on a big scale. But when it came to the decision at Calais 
to appoint him Generalissimo — ^that, anyhow, was good ! 

In short, Nivelle ought never to have been chosen as 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Army : but, having 
been so appointed, it was quite right to appoint him, further. 
Generalissimo, with power to direct the British Army. 

Nivelle in 1917 is, according to his French opponents, 
about to undertake unwise and probably disastrous opera- 
tions. He should be curbed ; and prevented from doing so. 
StUl Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand have at any rate 
taken an admirable step in creatmg him Generabssimo 
over both armies. 

All this appears to be absurd and illogical. But it is at 
once understood when we look into the real motive, alike, 
of NiveUe’s friends and Nivelle’s opponents in France. 

As to the enhanced powers during war which France 
would obtain through the appointment of a generalissimo, 
these did not altogether satisfy her most ardent citizens. 
In 1918 there was frequent complaint that, despite the 
appointment of a generalissimo, the British — Government 
as well as Higher Command — ^wero not at all inclined to put 
their entire forces and organisation unreservedly at the 
disposal of French leadership. There was no complete 
amalgamation, it was objected. That was quite true. 
There fortunately was not : and it is certain that nations 
and human natitre beiug what they arc, there never will he, 
as between great Power’s like Franco and Britain, a complete 
amalgamation in Allied warfare, whether there is or is not 
a generalissimo. 

Have we any right to complain of France’s attitude in 
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this matter ? Stirely, none. The offenders were not the 
Prenoh, Tho offenders were British statesmen, who, at the 
close of the war, iiroceeded to proclaim that it had been 
won by the genius and skill of our Ally’s leader, thereby 

(1) deliberately slighting our own military leadership and 

(2) spreading widely an absolute untmth. But there is no 
evidence that the French asked for, or expected, such a 
false compliment to themselves at the expense of truth and 
of the British Army. It is true that some French writers 
adopted this lino : but that was later, after British states- 
manship had given them their cue. 

4- ii< 4< ‘K 4: 4^ 

To return to the British view — oven apart from the dis- 
agreeable experience over Nivelle’s plan, was the Prime 
Minister ’s attitude, as indicated in his speech at the time, and 
was Mr. Asquith’s attitude, unreasonable ? ‘ Unity of com- 
mand,’ so styled, in 1918 turned out a success. With few 
very serious military dissensions — and with absolutely no 
military dissensions of which tho public was allowed to learn 
at the time — ^it carried the Allies through the period of peril 
between March 26 and July 18, and thence through the 
period of victory to November 11 and the Armistice. But 
this by no means proves the Prime Minister was wong in 
the doubts he expressed in his speech ; or that Mr. Asquith 
was wrong. It does not prove Lord Kitchener was wrong 
in his charters to Sir John French and Sir Douglas Haig. 
The question remains an open one. Naturally, some people, 
impressed by the success achieved in 1918, will plump at 
all costs for a generalissimo — ^for a suincme leader who can 
co-ordinate the strategy. Others, including military ex- 
perts, as well as civilians with judgment, wUl hold that 
success in this particular instance does not prove that the 
case for a generalissimo where Allied forces are concerned, 
has been reduced to an axiom in Euclid. 

The principle of unity of control or ‘unity of command ’ 
where a nation at war has only to think of itself, and where 
no great ally is concerned, is unassailable. There it is 
axiomatic. We all believe, absolutely, in that kind of ' unity 
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of command.’ Field Service Segulatioiis, Part II. of our 
o^vn Army leaves us in no doiibt about this. Tlie first two 
paragraphs on the general principles of War Organisation 
lay it down, once and for all ; — 

‘Tho successful issue of military operations depends 
primaiTly upon combination and unity of effort directed 
with energy and determination towards a definite object. 
Unity of control is essential to imity of effort. This condi- 
tion can be ensured only by investing the supreme authority 
in one man, the C.-in-C. of the forces in the field ; by pro- 
viding him with the means of exerting the required influence 
over the work and action of every individual. Tho main 
object of war organisation is to provide these means.’ 

Nothing could bo sounder than that. Lord Haldane, who 
largely was the originator of the handbook, has a right to be 
satisfied over this definition of a great principle. But, un- 
fortunately, the xmity of control and the supremo authority 
here defined relate only to om own forces m the field, to our 
own supreme commander. There is no reference in the 
chapter on War Organisation, or in any part of Field Service 
Regulations, to an ally. 

We are not told in these Regulations what must be done 
if the British Army takes the field in close co-operation 
with one or two other armies. That makes all the differ- 
ence I 

No one will blame Haldane and his military adviseru for 
leaving this point out of consideration. They had enough 
to do, as it was, in drawing up their field regulations — 
and in fashioning a British expeditionary force for service 
overseas. 

What is more, it is improbable that, when tho time comes 
to issue a new edition of that handbook in the light of our 
experiences in the European War, the new edition will 
venture to put the view of Lord Kitchener and Mr. Asquith 
quite out of court. 

Suppose we again go to war on land, sea, or both, against 
a powerful enemy, and have an ally or two to co-operate 
with, shall we arrange forthwith for * unity of command ’ in 

VOL. n. K 
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the senbe of a generalissimo ? We may do so forthwith. 
Our one or more allies may do so, provided there is a great 
disparity in force between the different armies or navies. 
Supi)ose, for instance, we again sent to the Continent a 
modest expeditionary force, and drew the line at that, we 
might place it at once under our ally’s direction. It is not 
certain we should — ^it is possible wo should. But it is an 
open question indeed whether wo should do so if we were 
cUspatching an army at all comiJarable m striking force and 
numbers to that of our ally. 

Thus, ‘ unity of command ’ in the sense of a generalissimo 
is not to be taken as a foregone conclusion in any future 
war wu may bo involved in side by side with a powerful 
ally. 

The arguments in favour of appointing at once a supreme 
head in the field, a generahasimo, for carrying on an allied 
campaign would be stronger provided — ^for one thing — ^we 
could saddle him somehow with tho full responsibilities 
which ho iucurs in regard to the safety of his own army. 
Conceive him thus saddled, the paragraphs cited from 'B'Md 
Service EegulaHotis would apply admirably to alliance in 
war. 

It might then remain to discover the ablest loader, and 
appoint him at once. 

Here ^ is a concrete, terrible instance of the difficulty of 
saying who is to be held responsible for very heavy — and 
culpable — casualties under allied ‘ unity of command ’ Avilh 
a generalissimo. 

In April 1918, at the request of Foch, five British divisions 
— ^the 8th, 19th, 21st, 26th, and 60th — ^had been moved to 
Champagne to relieve French troops in an area deemed 
quiet. These divisions formed the IXth Army Corps. 
They were made up partly of men who had suffered heavily 
in the two German offensives of March 21 and Apjil 9 on 
the British lines, and partly of yormg recruits fresh from 

The whole story of this disaster is told in Chapter XI., but it is neces- 
sary to touch on it here, as it closely concerns the question under con- 
sideration. 
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home. The Fionch Litelligence service, beiag ill-iiiioimed, 
felt sure theic was no German attack impenduig on this 
sector, which included the Chemin-des-Dames. The fear 
of a German offensive here had kept back the French troops 
from coming swiftly to our aid in the battles of the Somme 
and Lys in March and Apiil 1918. But it did not come then, 
and therefore it had by May apparently passed out of the 
thoughts of our Ally. The British corps commander and 
some of his divisional generals had their doubts, which wore 
shared by our G.H.Q. — and also by several French subordin- 
ate leaders. We more than once expressed these doubts to 
the French leaders, from Foeh downwards, but they insisted 
that all was nice and quiet and satisfactory on this sector ; 
that it was woU fitted for broken divisions in need of rest 
aird training. 

Still, we remained uneasy. Tiro corps commander 
rightly criticised the disposition of the troops, his ovm and 
the adjoining French, for defence. He respectfully pointed 
orrt that they were irot placed deep enough, the resistance 
being concentrated too much at the front. The British had 
learnt their lessorr hr this matter and they wished to apply 
it. But remonstrance was in vain, though some of the local 
French officers were in sympathy with it. 

The commander of the Sixth French Army, General 
Duchenc, after hearmg tho arguments, closed the discussion 
once and for all with a firm ‘ J’ai dit 1 ’ 

On May 26 two German prisoners were taken, a private 
and an officer. The former, being questioned, admitted 
that a German attack was to take place next day. The 
latter at first declared that no attack was to take place, but 
afterwards — ^for very good reasons — ^he changed his attitude 
and gave information similar to that of the private. It was 
then of coiu'se too late to make any change in the disposi- 
tions — still less in the divisions. The Germans attacked 
heavily next day. They flung back the French on our left, 
and the attack on our unfortunate divisions was ex- 
tremely severe. Their resistance won for them the highest 
praise from General Maistre, a gallant French soldier then in 
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command of the army group in this area. But they suffered 
very heavy casualties. In fact, they were out to pieces. 

Now who was to blame ? Clearly the IXth British Corps 
Commander was not. He had quicldy foreseen the danger. 
He had done all he could to warn the French of it. But to 
no effect. Were British G.H.Q. and Haig to bhame for this 
disaster ? Well, even their severest censors — and they had 
never boon in danger of a lack of censors — might hesitate 
to put the blame on them in this particular instance. They 
made the necessary enqumes, received assurances from the 
French Higher Command ; and, on their repeating their 
enquiries, the assurances were repeated. Had Haig stiffly 
declined to send these troops to Fiiench aid, or recalled thorn 
before May 27, lie w'ould have been declared by the French 
disloyal to the Generalissimo, guilty of a plot against ‘ unity 
of command.’ 

The blame clearly lay with the French Higher Command 
and its Intelligence branch. Fienoh leadoi-ship was re- 
sponsible. But the responsibility was purely nominal ; 
for how could we visit punishment on Marshal Foch for 
this appalling blunder, though it cost us thousands of 
lives ? It must always be impossible to proceed against 
a leader who is not your own national ; and, as it happened 
here, no British leader could by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be fastened on to as the sinner and mado to do 
penance for this blunder. 

The sufferers were the troops of the British divisions. 
They were sacrificed in great numbers because the French 
Intelligence was bad, because the disposition of the troops 
in line was bad, and because French G.Q.G. had not com- 
pletely studied the matter. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why refer to this tragedy of the gallant, 
ill-fated IXth Coi’ps on the Aisne of which nothing was made 
known to the British public ? Why not allow it to be 
forgotten entirely ? Better, hush it up. Is not March 21, 
1918, in the era of independent command bad enough, 
without recalling May 27, 1918, in the era of “unity of 
command ? ” ’ 
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The answer is, we are bound to consider well such fads 
in weighing the arguments for and against one great demo- 
cratic nation placing its troops under another. France, the 
United States and Italy will assuredly lake such concrete 
cases as that of May 27, 1918, into their careful consideration 
should they again be involved in war alliances. They will 
consider the defects both of the independent command and 
of the unified command with a generalissimo. To suppress 
the truth in regard to either is weak and bad. Four years 
after the war is over, it is as unwise to conceal the 
defects of unified command as of independent command. 
They have to be viewed and discussed as fully and dis- 
passionately as the advantages and disadvantages of, say, 
secret treaties and open treaties between nations. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to make a French supreme 
leader fuUy responsible for the safety of British forces or a 
British supreme leader fully responsible for the safety of 
French forces. The major — ^the real — share of responsibility 
must rest ultimately on the French commander-in-chief or 
on the British commander-in-chief. If the supreme head 
orders the commander-in-chief of the Ally to undertake an 
operation which turns out disastrous and leads to a great 
loss of life, on whom will the responsibility fall — ^who will 
be called to account and punished for the blunder ? In- 
evitably, if any one is called to account, it will be the com- 
mander-in-chief who obeys the order. There is no way out of 
this dilemma. It is the second in command who is respons- 
ible. It is he who is punishable in regard to the lives and 
safety of the army under him ; not the first in command — 
except in regard to troops of his own nation. True, the 
home government can, to signify its displeasure after the 
event, withdraw its own army from the direction of the 
generalissimo. But it can, it very likely will, visit its dis- 
pleasure in a much more direct manner on the second in 
command. It wfil call him sternly to account. He is its 
servant. He is its national. He is responsible for the 
safety of the army he commands. 

People who suppose Haig’s responsibility was lessened 
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by the appointment of Foch know little exiough about the 
campaign between March and November 1918. Haig’s 
responsibility, if anything, was increased.^ We shall see 
this clearly enough later on. He did not complam when 
difficulties arose. That was not his way. The appointment 
of a generalissimo had to be made to prevent a seiiaration 
of the Allied Armies, and thereafter he strove to make it a 
success. He did for Focli what he tried to do for Nivelle. 
But we shall find, in at least one instance, the Biitish 
Government pulling one way and the French Generalissimo 
puUing hard the other way ; and between them — ^the British 
Commander-ia-Chief ! A predicament that suggests, ‘ How 
happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away.’ 

In another case we shall find the same Government quies- 
cent because it did not really comprehend what was going 
on ; the Generalissimo pressing for a clumsy and wholly 

* As to this question of responsibility, a frioncl sends me this useful 
comparison between loaders : — 

' The oommon fault of the attempts at “ unity of command ’’ was that 
they sought to give control to ono man while leaving responsibility with 
another. Both Joffre and T'ooh understood the situation, and made 
allowances for it, oven though on occasion they strained thoir authority 
as far as they could. Nivelle does not seem to havo had so keen an approoia- 
tion of his and Haig’s position. His directives took the form of orders, 
such as he might have addressed to his own army commanders, and he 
even went so far as to attempt to send orders direct to intennediato for- 
mations of the British Army. This attempt to assume absolute control 
went beyond even tho text of his appointmeni, and would have made 
Haig’s position, answerable as he was not to NivoUe but to the War 
Cabinet and Ills own Oovemment, absolutely impossiblo. It needed the 
personal qualities of exceptional men to create and maintain the essentials 
of “ unity of command ” in the praotical working and co-operation of the two 
armies. These qualities were present in 1910 and in 1918, though the 
system nominally was difEereut. They were absent in spring 1917, though 
the system then was not essontially different from that of 1918. Nivelie 
confounded theory with practice, not perhaps altogether his fault, for he 
had not the experience of tho Allied working that Joffro and Pooh had had, 
and to him a thing that was called a spade was a spade. Supreme command 
to him meant the power to give orders and the right to expect unquestioned 
obedience from all nominally under his command. Joffre without the 
formula and Pooh with it, both having hod experience of tho ways of 
politicians, were able to make sure of the essentials by not insisting on 
mote than Haig could give.’ 
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unscientific operation to be undertaken immediately ; and 
the Commander-in-Cliief of the British Army certain that it 
is wholly the wrong operation and can only lead to a costly 
British casualty list. 

In a thu’d possible — and, here again, an actual — ^pre- 
dicament, the two leaders in the field may hold a diametri- 
cally opposed view as to the right use of a certain army for 
whose security and welfare its commander-in-chief is re- 
sponsible ; and, on the case being referred to the home 
Government, that authority may hang the matter up ; 
consider it ; sleep over it. 

But, one may be told, ‘ “ unity of command ” was tried in 
1918, the leader ol the British forces himself forced it to the 
front, and it proved a success : therefore these arguments 
are only bogies.’ 

The inference is wrong. ‘Unity of command’ with a 
Generalissimo in 1918 was a success because Foch and Haig, 
the Comraander-in-Chiof of the Army which did the lion’s 
share of the work in the final stage, worked well together ; 
and because Foch had the common sense in at least two 
critical instances to adopt Haig’s plan of operations, which 
were — ^to be quite frank — incomparably better thought 
out and more scientific than his own, as we shall find 
presently. 

Both, moreover, were what is known as resolute ‘ fighting 
men,’ set against yielding ground except under sheer com- 
pulsion. The stand and fight spirit inspired both when in 
difficulties ; which both pinmptly converted into forward and 
fight when the initiative came their way. ‘ Look before you 
leap,’ urged the War Cabinet when ono of them was drawing 
near to the Drocourt-Queant switch fines. For an answer — 
he had already leapt, after carefully looking. ‘ Take care 
what you do with our divisions,’ entreated the same Cabinet 
when a pressing demand camo from Foch to send troops 
from Flanders to work in with the Fi’enoh to the south. For 
answer, as we shall find, Haig sent his troops forthwith — 
and General Smuts turned home to comfort as best he could 
those who were not in the forward and fight mood. 
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The two fi g h f.ing leaders differed, at times distinctly, 
over the method of an operation. It would be foolish to 
hide that . Great professional soldiers, devoted to the study 
of war, will differ thus at seasons. By tact, by give and take, 
these difficulties wore overcome. The partnership happened, 
as we have said, to be a woll-assorted one. In war, com- 
plimentary references, not entirely sincere, have often to 
be made to the relations between Allied leaders in the 
field. It is left to history to disclose the trath. But in 
this instance inaincerity is not called for. The French 
leader and the British leader, through natural fighting bent 
and the agreed strategic aims they started with in March, 
could pull together. 

The writer has put the question more than once to those 
who, through full knowledge of the inner history of this 
period, are certainly qualified to form an opinion in the 
matter ; Suppose Foch had been in P4tain’s place in March 
1918 when the German offensive started, would it have been 
necessary to change the system of command ? 

What happened in March 1918, after the German blow 
fell on the Third and Fifth Armies, was, as we have seen, 
tins ; P6tain, the French Commander-in-Chief — ^though not 
P4tain alone but Fi-ench military opinion generally, and the 
French Intelligence department at G.Q.G. — ^l>elieved that, 
behind this attack on the British, Ludendorff was secreting 
a stfil bigger plan of attack on the French. That was their 
conviction on March 21 and throughout, at least, the re- 
mainder of the month. This French military opinion was 
shared by the French Government. They held, wrongly 
but with conviction, that the real aim of Ludendorff was 
Paris. Paris must, in the French view, at all costs be 
defended : and it was this consideration, which held back 
the Fi’ench troops during the first days of the German 
offensive against the Third and Fifth British Armies, and 
led to the decision of the French Commander-in-Chief, 
intimated at Duty on the night of March 24, that, if the 
Germans continued to press on towards Amiens as they were 
then domg, it would be necessary to withdraw the French 
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troops then assembling about Montdidior and fall back in 
a south-west direction to cover Paris. 

Now, supposing Foch, instead of losing his command 
in the field as he did in Deceml)er 1916, had then, or there- 
after, been made Oommander-in-Chief, would he have been 
influenced on March 21 and the following days, as Petain 
was influenced, by the belief that tho main German blow 
was to fall almost at once on the French front, the goal being 
Paris * Would French reserves, in such a case, have 
arrived much earlier on the scene, the Fifth Army have 
received adequate assistance in time, and the German 
advance on Amiens have made much less progress than it 
actually did ? 

There are two theories as to this. One is that had Pooh 
been Gommander-in-Chief in March 1918 (a) French troops 
would probably have arrived earlier and more effectively 
on the scene ; and (i) that, anyhow, there would have been 
no immediate peril of the two armies being separated in 
order that the J^ench troops might fall back south-west to 
cover Paris should the Germans continue to press on towards 
Amiens. 

The other theory is that Foch as Commander-in-Chiof 
would have been subject to the same pressiire by Govern- 
ment as Pdtain was, and that he would have been diiven 
to much the same course as P^taiu was. Let us e^mmine 
this point of view flrst. 

As we know, Foch, having been brought from VersaUles 
— where he was virtually stranded — and appointed General- 
issimo, adopted Haig’s strategy, the first essential of which 
was that, at all costs, the junction between the two armies 
must be preserved. But it must always be remembered that, 
owing to the extreme peril of the position, he was, as an 
emergency measure, appointed in 01 der to take a line, clearly, 
not identical with Petain’s. Otherwise why should Haig 
have resolved on March 24 to bring him in, and why should 
the French and British have agreed to this change in the 
command on the Western Front ? 

On the other hand, conceive Fooh simply as Commander- 
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ia-Chief on March 21 onwards — would he have been em- 
powered by the French Government to take the British 
mihtary view ; and have declared that the French reserves 
must be hurried on, to the scene directly the ofEcnsive started, 
and that the strategy must be, fu’st and foremost, to pre- 
serve the junction between the Alhcd Armies, Paris or no 
Paris ? 

It is true that Foch himself, writing on military matters 
long before, had declared the notion that at all coats the 
capital of an invaded country must be defended was a wrong 
one. But Government pressure, behind which is the nation, 
must always be a moat difficult thing for even the most 
resolute soldiers to insist successfully in a crisis like that of 
March 21 : and, moreover, in this particular case there was 
the very strong belief, not only French civilian hut French 
mihtary, that the Germans meant, after driving back the 
Third and Fifth British Atmies to a certain pomt, to switch 
ofi to a greater attack agaiast the French in the Eeims area. 
P6tain’s position in the oirciimstances of March 1918 was 
very difficult, ceiiahily ; and Fooh’s position, had ho been 
in P4tain’s place at the time, would have been the same. 
He would have been prevented, whatever his own strategic 
principles, from huriying up the French reserves m time 
to check effectively the assault on the Thu’d and Fifth 
British Armies, because of the French Government’s dread 
of a coining bigger offensive delivered on the Reims front 
and aimed at Paris. 

It is pointed out, in support of this view, that even after 
the appointment of Foch as Generalissimo, the holief still 
remained strong tliat a greater Gorman thrust was comuig 
against the Fi'cnch : that the French Government, though 
it had given Foch exceptional powers of co-ordmation, and 
set him over P4tain, remained profoundly disturbed by the 
supposed threat to Paris ; and that, alter the Germans had 
started their new offensive on the Lys, French reserves were 
tardy in theii* arrival on that new scene ; that they were 
denied absolutely to the British Commander-in-Chief on 
April 9 ; and that, though they were at length promised by 
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Foch on April 10, they did not begin to take over a portion 
of our line there till April 19. 

How, in face of these hard facts, it is asked, can we feel 
confident that in March, at the start of the first German 
ofiEensivc, Foch as Cominandcr-m-Chief would have been 
empowered to come in jilenty of time to the effectual assist- 
ance of the Third and Fifth British Ai’mies attacked by the 
massed German divisions ? 

The other point of view is that Foch, thanks to his 
combative character and his strategic ideas, would, not- 
withstanding Government pressm-e, and the French military 
belief that the Germans wei'c about to attack on the Reims 
front and strilce at Paris, have insisted on hurrying up the 
Fi'ench reserves sooner ; and that the danger of the French 
troops about Montdidier withdrawing south-west to cover 
the capital would not have faced us as it actually did on 
March 24. In such a case a change in the system would 
not have been necessary, and the two Commanders-in- 
Chief could have worked together successfully during the 
German offensives between March and July and later during 
the Allied advance to victory. If it is objected that rrictory 
could not have been achieved through such an arrangement 
because the two leaders would in all probability have differed 
in their later plans, the reply is that under the revised 
arrangement they differed essentially in several instances 
— for example, over the exceedingly important question of 
an attack in August on the Eoye-Chaulnes position— yet 
composed their differences and worked through to victory : 
and this they could have done just the same under the 
system existing before Doullens. 

It must remain a matter of opinion. Character — and 
this latter point of view is founded on that — counts greatly. 
But the other view — ^viz., that Foch would have found him- 
self, as Commander-in-Chief, embarrassed exactly as P4tain 
was by the attitude of the French Government and the 
supposed deadly German menace to Paris — ^is founded 
certainly on very impressive facts. We cannot overlook 
the slowness with which, even after Fooh’s elevation and 
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hia concurrence in the ftrat article in Haig’s strategical 
creed, the French reserves came north and were not snflered 
to relieve us even in the second German offensive till April 19. 
Who can seriously doubt that uneasmess about Paris was 
still a powerful deterrent ? 

The foregoing relates only to the question whether or 
not Foch as Oommander-in-Chief m March would have 
succeeded hi co-ordinating in time with the British where 
P6tain did not succeed. 

But suppose Foch had, in view of the expected German 
offensive, been appointed Generalissimo in January or 
February 1918 — ^would the catastrophe of March then have 
been avoided 1 There was at that period, it will be recalled, 
a great deal of talk about the desirability of appointing a 
generalissimo : the French naturally favouring it as they 
had all through, but the British Government, after their 
NiveUe experiences, being against it. Here, certainly, 
everything points to the conclusion that, with Foch as 
Generalissimo in January or February, the catastrophe 
would ml have been warded off. Far, indeed, from it. 
Fooh’s position must then have depended, even more than 
it did in hlai'ch and April after the blow had fallen, on the 
support of the French Government. His InteUigenco service 
would have told him the same story it told Potain. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that he would have been readier than 
P4tain to accept the British Inlclligence and to make light 
of the French Intelligence ? Assuming that ho had not 
been readier than P4tain to accept the British and reject 
the French Intelligence : — then there would not have been 
an Hypothfee ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ but a scheme for the defence 
of the Eeims sector, to which British as weU as French 
reserves would have been pledged. Haig would have had 
to determine Avhether Foch’s position as Generalissimo 
entitled him to jeopardise the British Army for the sake of 
a French theory which he — ^Haig — ^regarded as totally un- 
sound. We know very weU the decision he would have 
come to ! and surely, as a result of that decision, either he 
would have been dismissed, or ‘ unity of command * under 
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a geueraliBsimo would have again broken down. As> to 
jeopardising the British Army in order to fall m with 
Erenoh theories or demands we shall find, when w'e reach 
the middle stage of the fighting in 1918, that not once but 
in two or three instances the British Government brought 
weight to bear on Haig not to do what Boch demanded. 
They happened to be wrong-headed cases of civilian inter- 
ference ; and Haig refused to support them. But they well 
illustrate the fact that Haig was expected not to yield to 
the Generalissimo if he considered the safety of his army 
might thereby be affected. 

The appearance of the third large army, the American, 
on the scene and its development might of course have 
increased the difiiculty of independent commands ; the 
larger the number of allies the larger the mclination, pre- 
sumably, towards a generalissimo. Though, on the other 
hand, the more powerful an ally becomes, the less is he 
inclined to accept dictation. In his filial report Pershing 
says, ‘ As our troops were being trained for open warfare, 
there was every reason why we should not allow them to be 
scattered among our Allies even by divisions, much less as 
replacements, except by pressure of sheer necessity. Any 
sort of permanent amalgamation would irrevocably commit 
America’s fortunes to the hands of the Allies.’ Gdiat is not 
meant as an argument against a generalissimo — Pershing 
approved the March 1918 arrangement. But it is an argu- 
ment against anything like dictation : i.e., the powera of a 
generalissimo must bo restricted. 

At the Beauvais conference on April 3 the three Allied 
Governments, at the suggestion of Haig, defined the powers 
of the Generalissimo more exactly than had been done at 
DouUens. He was entrusted with ‘ The strategical direction 
of military operations. The Commanders-in-Chief of the 
British, iWch and American Armies will have full control 
of the tactical action of their respective armies. Each 
Commander-in-chief will have the right of applying to his 
Government if in his opinion the army is endangered by 
any order received from General Foch.’ 
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Such was the final form of ‘unity of command,’ The 
arrangement worked out on the whole wellj thanks to the 
soldiem. It is not impertinent to ask whether some corre- 
sponding formula migh< not have been applied to the states- 
men who arranged the peace terms. At Versailles, ITj'anco, 
Groat Brhain, Italy and the United States started and 
ended with wholly independent and often jarimg commands. 
The delicate subject of ‘ unity of command ’ was never even 
suggested, far less entered into. There was a president, 
of course — a conference connotes a president. But he was 
given no strategical direction over any of his Allies. Why ? 
Was it because these four civilian commanders-in-chief were 
fully agreed as to the main principles of policy ? Scarcely ; 
for whereas one of them put, for instance, his League of 
Nations iu the forefront, another made no secret of his cool- 
ness towards the League. So obvious was the divergence 
of aim over territorial settlements that one of tho Entente 
statesmen loft the Conference for a time. There was a 
clash of aims all through. No amount of complimentary 
speech and writing could conceal that. ‘Unity of com- 
mand ’ or a generalissimo for the statesmen’s task would have 
been impracticable, we may be told. Yet no one, so far, 
has shown wherein precisely lies the distinction iu regard 
to militai^ and civilian operations, in this matter. One’s 
strong impression is that if among allies ‘ unity of com- 
mand ’ with a generalissimo is applicable to the field of 
war, it should be equally so to tho haU of peace. If tho 
great-minded soldier is ready to forget self, miour-propfe, 
the great-minded statesman ought not to lag behind in this 
matter. 

Yet who can quite imagine the Italian nation on one side, 
and the British nation — or at any rate its Prime Minister — 
on the other, themselves proposing to accept the directives 
of, say, M, d^menceau ? 

***♦>!!#* 

‘ Unity of command,’ as it is termed, then, on the Western 
Econt succeeded because the leaders of the two great armies 
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were fortunately assorted. The personal equation counts 
immensely in such a position. It was only once or twice 
necessary between JMarch and November to refer a matter 
in dispute to the British Government : though, as we shall 
find in another chapter, that Government volunteered its 
intervention in another instance — an intervention which, ii 
accepted by the British Commander-in-Chief, might have 
ultimately had some grave results on the Alliance, and have 
made ‘ unity of command ’ look foolish. 

But, as pointed out above, it would be unwise to conclude 
from this success in 1918 that henceforth ‘unity of command’ 
in the sense of a generahssimo will invariably be adopted 
by allied forces , The principle and the pride of nationality , 
where the aUiance includes two or three Powers who sub- 
stantially are equals, may always make its application 
difficult. There is no eseajre £rom the fact that the Power 
which supplies the supreme leader in the field will, other 
military factors being faiiiy equal, feel she has the right, 
if victory falls to the alliance, to the most irrfluential voice 
in the settlement. France, for instance, obtained that 
right ; and would have some reason therefore to feel .sore 
if British statesmerr did not recognise it. 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons why she has felt soi’e 
— ^aird shown it. 

But alliances between great Powers for military purposes 
caimot always be so close and heartfelt as in this instance. 
Nations on a sudden emergency may be forced for self- 
preservation to join against a common danger, though their 
ooimcction with each other may not be of a particularly 
intimate character. Thus Italy, for sufficient reasons, joined 
the Entente m 1915, though she was in some degree allied at 
the time with the Central Powers. It cannot be taken for 
granted that, if Italy joined France again against a common 
enemy, she would place France over her army, or that France 
would adopt an Italian generalissimo — assuming, of course, 
that the two armies and the military resoumes generally 
were about equal, as, roughly, their populations ore to- 
day. The Central Powers might possibly have fared better 
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if at the very start Austiia had placed her forces at the 
disposal of Germany . Indeed her position as a lessor pa rtner 
should have made that concession to unity of control com- 
paratively easy. Yet a 2 )parently it took two years to 
achieve this comi)]etely ; and oven then she seems to have 
had doubts as to the step being desirable. The pride of 
nationality and motives of self-interest do not entirely dis- 
aiijiear even among allies straggling for life in a great war, 
'liiey always have existed, and the Peace Treaties of 1919 
with their tenitorial rearrangements based largely on 
nationality wiU not lessen these motives. They are likely 
on the whole to predispose combatants towards independent 
commands. 

There has also, as akeady pointed out, to be borne in mind 
the difficult position m which the creation of a generalissimo 
must place the commander-in-chief of the other army. That 
position is far harder in these democratic times than it was 
a hxmdi-ed years ago or less, owing to the dread which is felt 
by rulers at home in regard to casualties. 

In the summer of 1918 the British Government was — 
though stiH, more or less, like the Prime Minister in 1917, 
calling for ‘ a knook-out blow ’ — as alarmed about casualties, 
about what the public would say or do if these ran high, as 
were Prench statesmen in the spring of 1917, and in 1918 
too. Perhaps it feared the public would rise and sweep 
it from office if a heavy casualty list was aimounced in the 
summer of 1918 ; or it may have feared the public would 
force peace on us — as the French statesmen feai’ed in 1917.^ 


I- Mougiu iu OotnmerU Jinit la Guerre, makes somevrbat ligU<> of Iho 
French casualties on the Aiane in April 1017. Aa we have seen, they were 
exaggerated. But Iho democratic and political agitation over thorn was, 
not the less, a grave deterrent . Only uncommonly strong-willed govern- 
ments dare turn a deaf ear to outcries about casuoltics in war. We had 
not such a government in 1917, nor had the French. In August 1017 the 
present writer was at the Carso front when the Italians were making 
an attempt to break the Austrian Army. He had noticed no wounded 
soldiers in the towns, and, making enquiries at Udine, found that the 
authorities discouraged the appearance of disabled men in public lest it 
diould depress people at the base. Statesmen, naturally enough, are more 
than ever sensitive in this matter. 
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A member of the Administration early ia 1918 said to the 
writer that if we continued losing men at the current rate 
we should have a strike of soldiers at Victoria Station one 
day ! Whatever the reason, they dreaded casualties, and 
were ready to descend on the Commandor-in-C!hief if he 
incurred them — ^whether through his own initiative or 
through supporting Foch too loyally. 

It may be uncommonly difficult in any mighty struggle 
in the future to find again a great soldier with anything like 
the character and intelligence of Sir Douglas Haig ready to 
take such a position as the British Commander-iu-Chief's 
in 1918. If ho does, he will want to feel certain that the 
goveniment he serves means to play the game. 

Now the British Grovemment in 1918 did not play the 
game. The telegram to Haig on August 31, and at an 
earlier date their action in sending General Smuts across 
to Ei'anee to ‘ get at him ’ — ^at the expense of Foch — are 
hardly examples of playing the game. 

What is the authoritative military view in this matter 
of ‘ unity of command ’ with a geneialissimo or independent 
commanders-in-chief workiag well together as, for instance, 
Joffre and Haig worked in 1 916 ? By authoritative military 
view is meant the opinion of the men at our G.H.Q. who had 
to make a working proposition of the formulm of March 26 
and April 3. Probably it would be found on enquiry that 
they perceived and still perceive the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two alternatives to bo about equally 
balanced. They would recognise that unless the two in- 
dependent commanders-in-chief of the great armies in the 
field can reach agreement in all matters of supreme moment 
this method is likely to fail. It did not fail in 1 916 — though 
impatient critics were always, in their respective countries, 
assailing Joffre and assailmg Haig.^ But it failed between 
March 21 and 26, 1918, when the two Oommanders-in-Chief 
differed strategically in a matter of the highest importance. 

' That thore ■was more real ‘ uvity of aommoiid ' in 1916 than in 1617 or 
1 9 1 8 is no t a statement likely to bo oontrodicted by the British Commander- 
in-Chiof dnring that period. 
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Yet of course Ihoy recognise the great difficulties and 
dangers involved in the other plan, with the home Grovern- 
ment always uneasy about casualties and anxious if the 
comraandev-iu'chiel' seems yielding too much to an impetu- 
ous generalissimo. They will say that there is really no 
ideal solution of this problem in allied warfare whore more 
than one great army is concerned. 

Eut whatever the preference of individual soldiers at our 
headquarters in France may have boon, as between the two 
systems, there was complete agreement in this — either was 
preferable to the ludicrous attempt to carry on war by a 
committee of soldiers and statesmen. 

Lord Milner relates in the account of his tour referred to 
above that ho spoke to the British Commander-in-Chief 
about the result of the Doullens Conference when he met 
him at his headquarters next day. The O.-in-O. replied, ‘ I 
can deal with a man, not with a committee.’ 



CHAPTEK VIII 
THE LYS 
(By J. H. B.) 

The suggestion has been made that the story of the German 
offensive on the Lys might be mitten under the title ‘ How 
Portugal Saved Europe,’ the argument being that the rapid 
progress made by the enemy on April 9 led the German 
eommand to throw more troops into t his battle than they 
had originally intended, and to transform it, in fact, from an 
important diversion, designed to draw British and French 
reserves from the main battle front on the Somme, into 
a major offensive with definite strategic objectives of its 
own. 

It is an idea not without attraction, and viewed from the 
standpoint of the military situation as it appeared to the 
British in the spring and early summer of 1918 there were 
reasons to support it. For a long time after the enemy had 
been brought to a halt on the Somme, the Amiens front 
remained a source of constant grave anxiety. Once fresh 
British divisions had got into action, we had been able 
without much difficulty to hold up the leg- weary survivors 
of the German divisions originally committed to the great 
assault, and the wide expanse of twice devastated country 
over which the enemy had now to reconstruct his com- 
munications was some guarantee that we should be given a 
period of comparative quiescence on this front. On the 
other hand we were acutely conscious of the scantiness of 
the defences left to us at the end of the enemy’s tremendous 
drive, and though new trench lines were being dug at high 
speed with all availahle labour and these new lines ulti- 
naately developed into very formidable systems of defence, 
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the fli ggin g of them took time and in any event the enemy 
had already advanced so far west that any further progress 
could not fail to have most serious results. The whole 
area of non-essential ground on this front had gone and we 
had no longer any scope for a rear-guard battle there. It 
seemed, therefore, that sooner or later, when the enemy 
had had time to open up adequate communications to sup- 
port another large-scale attack, he would renew his offensive 
on this front where the strategic objectives offered him were 
so great and now so comparatively near at hand. If this 
view were a correct one, it was thought that it would not 
be good pohoy on his part to devote to secondary offensives 
elsewhere more troops than might he needed to keep the 
AUies in play and prevent their recuperation, to draw their 
reserves away from the decisive front and make it impossible 
for them to take advantage by a counter-offensive of the 
long southern flank created by the thrust towards Amiens. 
That this was the policy the enemy had intended to adopt 
seemed to be made probable by the fact that he consistently 
neglected to construct on the new front the elaborate de- 
fences we had grown accustomed to expect of him, confining 
himself on the contrary to strict essentials in the matter of 
defences and clinging with much determination to his 
bridgehead positions west of the Ancre and the Avre. 

Tor some time, therefore, the more popular British view 
of the enemy’s future intentions was that the closing down 
of the Somme battle would be followed by powerful but 
limited attacks well to either flank, in Flanders and on the 
Bielms front, attacks which would force the Allies to disperse 
their concentration of reserves astride the Somme, lower 
the moral as well as the numerical strength of the Allied 
forces at a minimum cost in German lives, and give time 
hoth to prepare adequate communications and to rest and 
train troops for a final thrust along the valley of the Somme. 
As time went on circumstances led to a mo^fication of this 
opinion, among them especially the enemy’s marked and 
significant efforts to conserve the powerful block of reserves 
allotted to Prince Euppreoht’s northern group of armies 
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and the obvious preparations for a renewal of the offensive 
in Flanders. 

The belief that the Somme offensive would be followed 
by powerful strokes well to either flank was justified by 
events ; but the disclosure of the German designs contained 
in Ludendorff’s book of Memories would seem to show 
that the ground plan of the enemy’s strategy was not quite 
what it was at the time thought to be, and in particular 
that the Lys attack was intended from the first to bo a 
large-scale ofiensive with objectives limited only by the 
Channel. The breaking of the Portuguese front accordingly 
assisted but did not change the German plans, and its 
influence upon the course of the war can no longer be held 
to justify the employment of the title above suggested. 
At the end of March Ludendorfl would seem to have re- 
conciled himself to the conclusion that the attainment of 
the full objective of March 21 was no longer possible, and 
to have set himself at once to carry out another plan, large 
indeed yet less ambitious. Though it might no longer be 
in his power to sever the British Army from the French, 
he could reckon on tho fact that he had dealt that Army an 
almost crushing blow which had completely exhausted its 
reserves, and, as he thought, affected its moral. Certainly 
no German division at that period of the war, after going 
through experiences such as those mot with by the 50 th 
and 51 st British Divisions, for example, on the Somme, could 
little more than a week after have put up so stout a resist- 
ance as those divisions made upon the Lys front. Luden- 
dorfif underestimated the staying powers of British troops. 
He could see that the Flanders line had been slrinned to the 
bone and was held for the most part by divisions withdrawn 
from the Sommo battle, some of them on much overstretched 
fronts. There were, indeed, no other troops to hold the 
lino . The plan to which he turned, therefore, after the failure 
of the assart on Arras had shown him that the Somme offen- 
sive was destioed to wear itself out as previous offensives 
had done, was to complete ^e destruction of the British 
Army by transforming the following up movement, which his 
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northern armies would have developed had the Arras attack 
succeeded, into an independent offensive with the Channel 
poil/S as its objective. 

As already stated, the extreme probability that the point 
of danger would be shifted to the north as soon as battle 
fighting had ceased on the Somme was fully realised by 
the British Command. The probability of a German attack 
north of the La Basseo Canal, for which certain preparations 
appeared to have been carried out, had been brought to 
Sir Douglas Haig’s notice prior to March 21. Indications 
that preparations for a hostile attack in this sector were 
nearing completion had been observed in the first days of 
April, but its extent and force could not be accurately 
gauged.^ 

Tlio Portuguese front, though stifiened by British 
macliine-gun and trench-mortar units and by the presence 
of many British instructors and liaison officers, had never 
been considered a strong one, and the German dispositions 
opposite to it had always been carefully watched. For a long 
time past, indeed, the German troops in this sector had been 
composed of tired or second-class divisions, and for more than 
two 3?ears it had been the only part of the line for which the 
British Command was responsible that could be described 
as reasonably quiet. When it became evident that in the 
near future its comparative peace was likely to be rudely 
disturbed, it was decided to replace the two Poiixiguese 
divisions with British troops. Both Portuguese divisions 
had been in line for a long time, and not even this part of 
our front was so quiescent that troops could remain in it 
indefinitely without feeling the need of relief. Moreover, the 
land was low-lying, and trying during the whiter months 
for this reason if for no other. The relief of the Portuguese 
divisions, therefore, was a natural and proper precaution. 

The first stage in this relief was completed on April 7, 
on which date the 2nd Portuguese Division took over the 
whole Corps front, comprising the Bichebourg l’Avou6, Neuve 
ChapeUe and Fauquissart seetprs, with three brigades in lino 
^ Sir Douglas Haig's Despatches, Dent’s edition, p« 218. 
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and one in reserve. Ordeis to take over the command of 
the 2nd Portuguese Division front had been issued by First 
Army Headquarters to the Xlth Corps on April 6. The 
brigade of the 65th Division south of the La Bassee Canal 
having been relieved on the night of April 7-8 by an exten- 
sion of the 1st Corps front north waids, it was arranged that 
on the night of the 9th-10th the right biigade of the 2nd 
Portuguese Division m the Bichebourg I’Avou^ sector should 
be relieved by a brigade of the 65th and that the front 
of the two other Portuguese brigades in line in the Neuve 
ChapeUe and Pauquissart sectors should be taken over by 
the 50th Division which, with the eist Division, had been 
rapidly lefitted and sent up from the Somme for the purposes 
of this relief. 

So much attention has been directed to the stretching of 
our divisions on the Fifth Army front prior to the greater 
oflensive of March 21 that the even more critical state of 
affairs from this point of view, to which the initial shortage 
of effectives and subsequent battle casualties had reduced 
us, on the Lys front has been overlooked. Again it was a 
situation regarding which we had no choice. Forty-six 
out of our fifty-eight infantry divisions had already been 
engaged on the Somme, and, while those withdrawn from 
that tremendous struggle were being re-equipped and 
made up to strength so far as our feinforcemcnts allowed, 
the line had still to be held somehow. North of the 
La Bass4e Canal on April 9 it was held almost entirely 
by divisions lately withdrawn from the Somme, tired and 
under strength or with reinforcements which they had had 
no time properly to absorb, and over-extended on long 
fronts. If the enemy had given us time to carry out the 
relief of the Portuguese, our line between the La Bass6e 
Canal and the Ypres Canal would have been held as follows : 
the 66th Division on a front of about 6000 yards with 3 
brigades in line, the 60th Division on a front of about 8000 
yards with 2 brigades in line, the 40th Division on a front of 
8000 yards with 2 brigades in line, the 34th Division on a 
front of 8000 yards with 2 brigades in fine, the 26th Division 
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wnth 2 brigades in line on a front of 6500 yards, and the 19th 
Division with 2 brigades in line on a front of 6500 yards. 
This gives an average of over 7150 yards to a division, as 
compared with the 6750 yards of the Fifth Army onMarch 21. 
Refitting, however, takes time and, in the event, the blow 
fell before our arrangements had been completed ; with the 
residt that the unfortunate 2nd Portuguese Division was 
caught on a front of nearly 10,000 yards. Even with four 
brigades to a division this was more than Portuguese troops 
could be expected to hold against serious attack. 

How far the result of tho battle would have been modified 
had the enemy delayed his attack until British troops had 
taken over the line it is difficult to say. For a third time the 
enemy attacked in fog ; but the advantages to be gained 
from this circumstance were certainly less on the Lys than 
on the Somme, for the field of view in the flat Lys country 
prior to tho battle was much limited oven in clear weather 
by trees and hedges, and the ground itself was cut up by 
numerous dykes which in fog would tend to hinder and 
disorganise the attack. The key to tho situation on this 
front was regarded both by the enemy and ourselves as the 
Givenchy sector, and hero the 65th Division, the only fresh 
troops involved in the attack, was holding at the moment 
of assault a front of 4600 yards ; quite comparable, that 
is to say, wth the Third Army average on March 21, and 
more than the front held by some of the Thii'd Army divisions. 
By the evening of April 9 tins front had grown, as the result 
of the early and complete withdrawal of the Portuguese 
from the battle, to a largely extemporised line of 11,000 yards 
or more, and this enormous front was successfully main- 
tained. It is no great assumption, therefore, to consider 
this Division capable of holding an organised line of 6000 to 
6600 yards. It seems reasonably clear that the troops of 
the 40th Division were able to contain the fii’st attacks made 
on their own front ; but when the enemy turned northwards 
against them from the Portuguese area they were less 
successful in forming a defensive flank and were forced 
back until by the early afternoon two brigades were north 
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of the Lys, the third brigade being left with the 34th Division 
to form a flank facing south on a line north of Bois Grenier 
and Meurbaix. The 34th Division was not attacked on 
its own front on the 9th, though its reserve brigade and 
the right of its flank brigade became heavily engaged in 
the endeavour to form a flank facing south, the front for 
which the 34th Division was chiefly responsible becoming 
extended in this way to some 15,000 yards. It maintained 
its positions successfully on the 10th until withdrawn imder 
orders between 3 p.m. and midnight, executing a most diffi- 
cult withdrawal, when the time came, in a most admiiable 
and gaUant maimer. The reconstituted 50th Division fought 
for four days with a stubbornness worthy of its behaviour 
south of the Somme. It is not too much to assume, there- 
fore, that if the whole hne on April 9 had been held by 
British troops the enemy would not have crossed the Lys, 
at any rate on this day. There was the 51&t, another hard- 
fighting division, close at hand and other reserves not far 
off, so that it is quite possible that had the lino of the Lys 
held on the first day the enemy would never have succeeded 
in crossing it. 

4- i|> iH iic 1): >): 

The German effort on the Lys, though made on a much 
more restricted front than the March offensive — ^the initial 
assault on the 9th was delivered on a front of 11 miles, ex- 
tended to 24 miles on the 10th — ^was none the less a very 
powerful one and displayed the same feature of great con- 
centration of force on the point selected for the break- 
through that had characterised the enemy’s assaults on 
March 21 and 28. Between the La Bnss4e Canal and Bois 
Grenier, fourteen German divisions in line and close reserve 
took part in the opening attack. The general scheme 
resembled that of March 21 in that there were two areas 
selected for attack, separated by a central sector to be 
‘ pinched ’ from south and north. To Armentidres, which 
on April 7 had been drenched with 30,000 to 40,000 gas 
shefls, was assigned the rOle of the Cambrai salient. 
As a variant on the March plan, the northern assault was 
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the less powerful and was postponed for twenty-four hours, 
the idea being no doubt that reserves on that front might 
be di’awn into the southern battle. This actually happened, 
the reserve brigade of the 25th Division being engaged on 
April 9 at Croix-du-Bac, while two brigades of the 29th 
Division and one of the 49th had been moved down from 
north to south of Armcnti&’es by the early morning of 
April 10. On this day the second German thrust was de- 
livered by five divisions on a front of about four miles north 
of Deulement, a sixth division continuing the active front 
as far as the Ypres Canal. 

The total German force brought together for the two 
attacks of April 9 and 10 appears to have been 27 divisions, 
of which 21 were in lino or close reserve. By the end of the 
fij'st week in May the battle had been reinforced by a further 
22 German divisions, making for this offensive a total of 
49, of which 40 were fresh divisions. 

The German commanders had akeady shown themselves 
masters of the art of packing divisions into small areas and 
launching them simultaneously to the attack. Timing must 
have been admirable, and in this instance, too, they were 
aided by being able to work under cover of a town, indeed 
of a great city, Lille. As might be expected, the impact 
of 14 German divisions on a front of 11 mhos held by 3 
Allied divisions led to events moving very rapidly from tho 
first. It had taken more than 36 hours to effect a definite 
break in the British line on the Somme. On the Lys a 
similar result was effected in less than three hours. Within 
that period, with the exception of cortam field batteries 
that did good service and a few small bodies of Portuguese 
infantry collected under British officers with British units, 
the Portuguese Corps had withdrawn from the battle and 
from active part in the war. On their 10,000 yards of front 
were seven German divisions, and our Portuguese allies could 
not be expected to stand against such an assault, There 
arises an obvious criticism that the 66th Division ought to 
have held a longer front in relief of the Portuguese, but had 
they done so there is no reasonable room for doubt that the 
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Portuguese front would still have been broken. La that case 
the 65th Division, had it been eidended at the commencement 
of the battle over a 7000 or 8000 yard sector of the front line, 
could hardly have formed a secure flank to the break and 
kept Givenchy Hill. Their fate would have been that of 
the 40th Division, and the Germans would have broken 
down with equal ease both shoulders of the defence. 

Other measures had been taken. The danger that the 
Portuguese front would represent during the interval between 
the commencement and completion of the relief of the 
Portuguese Corps was not difficult to understand, and the 
Xlth and XVth Corps had an'anged that in case of attack 
upon the Portuguese the line of defence which ran behind 
themfrom Le Touret through Huits Maisonsand Bout Deville 
to Laventie (the Vfllage Line) should be occupied by such 
reserves as the two Corps could muster, in order to prevent 
the creation of a gap should the Portuguese front be broken. 
The troops available on the Xlth Corps front were the 
61st Division in the Robeoq area and the Ist Bang Edward’s 
Horse and the Xlth Corps Cyclist Battalion near Hinges. 
The XVth Corps had the 60th Division, which was due to go 
into line on the night of the 9th-10th and would then have 
passed to the Xlth Corps, collected at and north of Estaires. 
* ♦ * * * * * 

The German bombardment opened soon after 4 a.m. and 
was BO severe that at 4,60 A.M. the Xlth Corps issued orders 
to their mounted troops and to the 152nd Brigade, 61st 
Division, to occupy their sector of the Village lino. The 
66th Divipion had already ordered its reserve brigade to 
man battle posts. An hour later, the XVth Corps ordered 
the 161st Brigade, 50th Division, to occupy the rest of the 
Village Line and the crossings of the La we and Lys rivers. 
At 6,30 A.M, the reserve brigade, 120th, of the 40th Division 
was ordered to fill in the gap between the 151st Brigade and 
the right of the 40th Division in line. The remaining 
Brigades of the filst and 60th Divisions were also ordered 
to move forward to positions of readiness. This was in 
accordance with the agreed defence scheme of the British 
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Corps, but the rapidity of the German advance through 
the Portuguese sector completely upset our calculations. 
Our reserves had not sufficient time to get into position, 
and were further hindered as they were moving up by 
encountering large numbers of hurriedly retreating Poitu- 
guese. The Xlth Corps mounted troops reached their 
positions in the Village line and hold them against attaolis 
which commenced between 11.30 a.m. and noon, by which 
time the bulk of the Portuguese wei’e west of the river ; 
but the 120th Brigade did not succeed in getting into its 
assigned position, and the enemy, pushing in round the right 
of the 119th Brigade in line and the left of the 161st Brigade 
which was now deployed between Laventie and the left of 
the Xlth Corps troops, commenced to press back both the 
120th and the 119th Brigades towards the Lys. This was 
at or before 9 A.M., about two hours, that is to say, after 
the infantry attack on the Portuguese front is bolieved 
to have commenced. 

Our inability to complete the defence scheme on the XVth 
Corps front rapidly became the decisive factor in that sector 
of the battle, while the successful defence of the 66th 
Division at Givenchy governed the course of events on the 
southern front of the attack. Had the 56th Division given 
way Bethune must have fallen, the 51st Division, then 
coming into action on the line of the La we river, would have 
been put in a position of the greatest danger, and the enemy, 
pressing on westwards and south-westwards in the direction 
of Idllers and Prance’s last remaining northern coal-field, 
would have imperilled the centre of the whole British line. 
The enemy’s failure to capture Givenchy and Pestubert 
cramped the development of the L3rB offensive in much the 
same way that his failure before Arras fatally restricted 
the development of the greater offensive on the Somme. 
More than any other single incident in the battle, it con- 
tributed to the ultimate break-down of his plan. 

It is interesting to study the 56th Division’s defensive 
arrangements. The Division had been moved to the sector 
from the Cambrai front where on a misty November morning 
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its northern brigade, extended over a wide front, had un- 
successfully attempted to contain by means of the elastic 
system of defence in depth the new German system of 
attack. Its conduct in that battle had been the subject 
of unkind and entirely inaccurate comment. The Germans 
themselves had accepted the popular version of the Cambrai 
incident, and had labelled the 66th a second-class division. 
All ranks must have felt that they were undeservedly under 
a cloud, and that their reputation had been called in question. 
Had the German Command been better judges of British 
character, they might have realised that the 66th Division 
was likely to be in a thoroughly dangerous temper. They 
had a very difficult as weE as a most important sector to 
hold. Givenchy Hill, the key to the British defences astride 
the canal, lay within 500 yards of the front line. It could 
be smothered in a hail of shells and bombs at any moment. 
None the less, at a meeting of the Xlth Corps Commander 
and the Divisional and Brigade Commanders of the 65th 
Division on March 26, it had been decided that it was im- 
possible to fight in depth as well as in width. A fine of 
resistance had consequently been chosen the wholo of the 
southern portion of which lay within 600 yards or less of 
the front fine and no part of which was more than 1800 
yards from the foremost trench. This meant that the main 
fine of defence, the ' battle zone,’ was exposed from the 
commencement of the offensive to the full fuiy of the enemy’s 
bombardment. 

fortunately it was a front that had long been held by us 
and was well provided with shelter. The defence of Givenchy 
by the 56th Division and the defence of Gommecourt by 
the Germans in July 1916 present many points of re- 
semblance. It is indeed curious to find so close a parallel 
between two successful defences so widely separated in 
point of time and with so many changes and developments 
both in methods and resources spread over the period 
between them. The success of the German defence at 
Gommecourt was due mainly to the high degree of training 
of the defending troops and their intimate knowledge of a 
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masse of intricate defences. Secure during the bombard- 
ment in deep dugouts "with many openings, the garrison of 
Gommecourt had been trained to man their defences with 
great (juickness immediately the bombardment lifted, and 
once it came to hand-to-hand fighting in the trenches thoir 
superior local knowledge was of decisive advantage. The 
story of the 56th Division at Givenchy was very similar. 
A network of intercommunicating tuimels gave protection 
during the German bombardment and enabled our troops 
to emerge at the right moment. The whole defence had 
been rehearsed and practised repeatedly in detail in tactical 
exercises. All the infantry in line were told off definitely 
to one of two tasks, either as garrisons whose duty was to 
hold their posts to the last no matter whether outflanked 
or surrounded, or as troops for immediate local counter- 
attack. Every man knew where he had to go and what 
he had to do. The result was that at the end of the 
fikst day’s fighting the right brigade of the Division held the 
whole of their line intact, while the left brigade held the 
whole of their line of resistance and in addition had spared 
troops to form a defensive flank 2000 yards in length. 
Neither on this day nor in the days that followed could the 
attacking German divisions make further headway in this 
vital sector. Though by the time the relief of the Division 
was completed on the night of April 16 the 66th had lost 
over 3000 officers and men in killed, wounded and missing, 
they had themselves taken over 900 prisoners and by holding 
up the southern shoulder of the attack had definitely made 
possible a successful outcome to the whole defensive battle. 

Our Army was indeed fortunate in the success of the 66th 
Division’s defence, fox the gap on the XVth Corps front 
could not be closed effectively. The enemy showed the 
greatest energy and by 11 a.m. or soon after had reached the 
Lys at Bac St. Mam. Two hours later the 120th and 119th 
Brigades were both north of the river and, despite their 
efforts to hold the river line, under cover of machine guns 
mounted in the upper stories of houses the enemy succeeded 
at about S o’clock in the afternoon in reaching the northern 
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bank. Troops of one of their support divisions, the 11th 
Reserve Division, had already como into the fight and were 
identified the same evening as far north as Croix-du-Bac. 
Here the reserve biigade of the 25th Division met and 
checked the enemy temporarily, but he was m too great 
sti’ength to be held for long. 

The effect of this rapid advance through the Portuguese 
sector had been largely to lengthen the fighting front. This 
gave room for the deployment of the closely packed German 
divisions, but at the same time stretched to breaking-point 
the British units confronting them. The 16-mile front 
between the La Ba&see Canal and Prflinghicn, held on the 
morning of April 9 by 3 British divisions and 1 Portu- 
guese division, by the evening of that day had become 
a front of 25 miles hold by 5 British divisions and 1 addi- 
tional brigade against 16 German divisions. One of the 
results of the extension of the battle front to the north on 
April 10, when the enemy laxmehed his powerful thrust 
along the valley of the Douve, and of the sldiful evacuation 
of the Armentidres salient consequent upon the new thrust, 
was to reduce the proportion borne by the total length of 
the battle front to the number of British divisions engaged. 
On the night of April 10 we had troops of 8 divisions on a 
front of 30 miles ; but whatever relief was obtained in this 
way was more than counterbalanced by the additional weight 
given to the German attack. Purther, if the withdrawal 
from Armentidres shortened the northern portion of our 
battle line, the overstretching of the troops south of the 
Armentidres-BaiUeul railway became steadily more danger- 
ous. Some 19 nules in length on the evening of April 11, 
our line in this sector alone had increased to some 24 nules 
by the night of the 12th. 

These four days sufficed to bring about the crisis of the 
battle on the southern front. On the evening of the 13th 
the area of greatest danger began to shift to the north, and 
from April 14 onwards the only changes in our line south 
of Merris were in our favour. North of Meteren the situa- 
tion continued to give rise to acute anxiety until April 10, 
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on which date our front began to stabilise on a lino runnhig 
from Moteren north of BaiUeul to Wytschaote and the line 
of the Wytschaote-Westlioek ridge. We had already with- 
drawn from Passchendaolo. French troops were arriving 
behind the Second Army battle front, and when on tho 
17th a powerful attack on Kemniol Hill, in which 8 German 
divisions took part — 7 of thorn fresh and with the famous 
Alpine Corps in close support to exploit success — ^was beaten 
off with heavy loss to the enemy, it looked as though the 
crisis of the whole battle was over. On the 18th a final 
German effort to set the southern front from Givenchy to 
Herville once more in motion also failed disastrously. For 
a week after this there was no fighting of more than local 
character on tho Lys front. 

It is impossible to avoid being struck by the sort of in- 
verted paraUol that can be drawn between the course of 
events in this second Gorman effort and that followed in 
the mightier assault on the Somme. In both cases the battle 
developed unequally, so that the fighting falls into two well- 
marked phases corresponding with the northern and the 
southern portions of the general battle front. In both cases 
events opposite the main centre of tho German concentration 
march rapidly to a crisis, while on the remainder of the 
battle front the struggle is long di’awn out and it is several 
days before the time of greatest danger comes. In both 
cases the defence is saved in the first place by the obstinate 
resistance of one shoulder of the British line attacked, and 
in the second by the desperate step-by-step defence of weary 
and much intermingled British units who hang on though 
grievously outnumbered in the hope that French assistance 
wiU at length arrive. In both cases French assistance is 
lato in arriving, and the taking over of line by our Allies 
is signalised by a renewal of the German advance on the 
front they have taken over. Only, the scheme of the battle 
is invert.ed, and on the Lys it is the southern instead of the 
northern portion where the crisis comes first and is Soonest 
over. 

The two battles are brought more closely into parallel, 
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and the general policy of the Brilibh defence more clearly 
understood, when it is realised that m both cases alike the 
strength and success ot the British defence is greater the 
nearer the assault api)ioache& the centre of the British line 
in France. In the March battle we had behind the right 
of ouj- line the wide expanse of devastated country which 
could be given up if need be. There was nothing that really 
con-esponded with this on the left of our Ime in Flandei's, 
and moreover for political reasons it was not dc.sirable that 
we should lose what little was left to us of Belgium. Yet, 
though there was nothmg in the noitih to compare wth the 
25-miIcs belt of devastated country west of St. Quentin, 
there was in the north, if military considerations only were 
taken into account, the terrible morass of the Ypitis battle- 
field which wo could put, if need be, between ourselves and 
the enemy. Behind that there was a succession of more 
or less completely prepared defensive lines, in which in- 
undations fibred largely and effectively, radiating like the 
ribs of a fan from a common centre in the neighbourhood of 
Hazebrouck and the Nieppe Forest. However undesirable 
it might be to give up Ypres and the last free soil of Belgium, 
it coMd be done if need be without mUilary disaster. The 
greatest depth of the German advance on the Lys was some 
10 or 11 miles, as compared with 41 miles on the St. Quentin 
front. It was sufficient to endanger our hold on the Mont- 
des-Cats-Kemmel heights, and to bring our defence close 
up to the nodal point represented by the Nieppe Forest and 
Hazebrouck. Those 10 or 11 miles, however, gained at any 
point from the Arras sector to the La Basste Canal, would 
have had results far more serious than flowed from the 
loss of Armenti&res, Bailleul and Hemmel. It would have 
given the enemy not only Vinxy Ridge but the whole of the 
Lorette heights, would have brought him to Pas, Aubigny 
or Houdain within easy range of DouUens and St. Pol 
through which ran important lateral commumcations, and. 
would have entailed the loss of the last of the noitheni 
French coal-fields. When, therefore, it became necessary 
to skin the rest of our line to feed the Somme battle, the 
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northern portion of our front suffered most ; and when it 
became evident that a nort'heru offensive was intended, tlio 
necessity of holding firm in the conti’e of our line in Prance 
could not for a moment be overlooked. To have attempted 
to hold our entii’e front in equal force would have been to 
court disaster in view of the general insufficiency of our 
numerical strength. It was necessary to make sure of 
essentials. 

**•!(! # 

The course of the involved battle-fighting that led to the 
two successive periods of crisis, and the final incident when 
the battle suddenly blazed up again on Aprff. 25 and Kemmel 
Hill was lost, must be described very briefly. Before doing 
so it is worth while to point out that this battle, which brought 
the sorely tried British Army to its lowest ebb in the whole 
war, reduced to absurdity the theories of those who, through- 
out the later stages of the war at any rate, clamoured for 
permanent corps ; asked, that is, that each division in the 
Army might definitely bo allotted to a particular corj)s and 
trained and fought ahvays with that corps. 

The advantages of such a method of using troojJS, if it can 
be followed, are obvious enough. In war it is axiomatic 
that the first duty of an officer is to know his men, and the 
rule has no less force when applied to the interrelations of 
the various grades of officers and staffs. A corps spirit can 
be as valuable a moral asset as a divisional or battalion 
spirit ; while it is of incalculable advantage to a corps 
commander and his staff to have personal knowledge of the 
qualities and capacities both of officers and men of the 
divisions allotted to him. Moreover, units of whatever size 
that have trained together fight together better and more 
effectively than umts that- are thrown together, perhaps 
for the first time, on the field of battle. It is the same 
in war as in games, the team that has worked together 
previously starts with a big advantage. 

Por political reasons, the Canadian and Australian troops 
were kept and fought as permanent corps on almost all 
occasions, and without question the military value of these 
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corps was markedly increased by that fact.^ So far as pos- 
sible certain other divisions were kept ui the same coi^ds as 
much as practicable, corps commanders of outstanding 
ability and force of character getting a natural preference 
in this matter. No one quarrelled with the principle of per- 
manent corps, but the practice of it, in a comparatively small 
army that was always fighting and frequently overstretched, 
gave rise to insuperable difficulties. As soon as the resources 
of the Army became at aU strained, whether in attack or 
defence, it was found that we had not a sufificient reserve of 
divisions to treat corps as our fighting units. The different 
divisions employed in an attacking corps rarely became 
exhausted to equal degree in the same space of time, and to 
puU a corps out because two of its divisions were fought out 
while the thiid was still fit for further service requireda greater 
reserve of force than we at any time enjoyed. Inevitably, 
the comparatively fresh division had to go to another corps ; 
or the tired divisions were transferred to a corps holding 
a more quiet front and the fighting corps filled up with 
fresh and strange divisions. The fact that the Canadian 
and Australian divisions were definitely allotted to their 
own special corps made the endeavour to keep British 
divisions together in permanent corps the more hopeless. 

The French were peculiarly wedded to the theory of the 
permanent corps, and sought to realise their ideal by em- 
ploying mixed corps, some consisting of three divisions. 


1 Some intereefcing figures were published at tho oad of 1918 regard- 
ing the use of Dominion and Home troops during tho period Maroh 21 to 
October 24, 1 9 1 8. They show that the percentage of casualties to strength 
among infantry for 'Dinted Kingdom, Canadian and Australian troops 
was respectively — 

OOlosra, Other Banks, 

United Kingdom Divisions . 118 per cent. 121 per cant. 

Osnodian Divisions . • 97 „ 84 „ 

Austrahan Divisions . . 83 ,, 86 „ 

In horse and field artillery, tho United Kingdom provided 86'88 pec 
cent, of our total strength and 86-38 por cent, of our total casualties. 

The average number of days out of the lino was— 

39 United Kingdom Divisions • , 69 days out of the line. 

6 Australian Divisions ... 79 » tt 

4 Canadian Divisions . . < 102 » ,, 
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others of two and yet otheis of only one division. Even 
this scheme broke down when the Pi-ench Army was really 
in a tight place, although the Erench had 100 divisions or 
thereabouts to our 60, and had in the last half of the war 
longer intervals of quiet between less prolonged periods of 
battle-fighting. On the Lys in April 1918 the British Army 
drew nearer complete exhaustion than at any other period 
of the war with the possible exception of the autumn of 
1914, and the result was the same as it had been in that 
earlier fighting . Not only did the permanent corps principle 
break down — even units of the Australian Corps had to fight 
on widely separated battle fronts— but the division and ulti- 
mately the brigade proved units too large to be kept to- 
gether. We have seen that on April 9 the 26th Division ' 
parted with its reserve brigade, which went to fight not only 
with a different division but in a different 001 ^ 8 . As the 
battle developed and our reserves grew fewer, action of this 
kind became more and more common. On April 14 the 
34th Division was fighting with units of the 49th, 26th and 
29th Divisions in addition to its own, the 26th Division 
included imits of the 33rd and 49th Divisions, and the 19th 
Division units of the 36th and 69th. On April 17 the 9th 
Division front was held by units drawn from four different 
divisions, two of the divisions being represented by battalions 
fighting independently. The same phenomenon had been 
seen in the March battle, though in a less pronounced degree. 
The permanent corps remains an ideal that only over- 
whelming superiority of force will ever enable an army to 
realise completely. 

* * * >|! i|S itC 41 

Meanwhile, the first result of the German irruption and 
consequent extension of our front was that on April 10 the 
61st and 60th Divisions between the Pont Toumant on the 
Lawe opposite Looon and Sailly-sur-la-Lys were together 
responsible for a front of over eleven miles (some 20,000 
yards) with seven or more German divisions opposed to them. 
The difficulties of the 60th Division were increased by the 
progress made by the enemy on the left bank of the Lys 
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near Bac St. Maur, where he pressed continually northwards 
till he had gained Steenwerck. His advance here turned 
the flank of the 50th Division on the Lys, and during the day 
the left brigade of the Division was gradually foroed back 
westwards away from the river. That in such circumstances 
these two Divisions were able substantially to hold the enemy 
in check along the river line throughout April 10— -as it can 
be seen from the map that they did^ — ^was a wonderful 
feat of arms. It was the second factor which, joined with 
the successful defence of the 66th Division, saved the situa- 
tion on the southern portion of the battle front. 

The British Command was straining every nerve to bring 
reinforcements to the new battle, and every hour was of 
importance. One brigade of the 3rd Division had already 
come to the assistance of the 66th Division and the real of 
the Division was following. The 29th Division was arriving 
in the Neuf Berquin area, and the 4lh, 6th, 31st, 33rd, 61st, 
and 1st Australian Divisions were all under orders for or 
on their way to the southern battle sector. As we have 
seen, a brigade of the 25th Division had joined in the battle 
on the evening of the 9th, and two brigades of the 49th 
Division had also been ordered south from the JXth to the 
Xlth Corps. The two brigades of the 49th, however, and 
other reinforcements that might have been available from 
the Ypres area were now drawn into the northern sector of 
the battle by the new attack astride the Douve valley. 

Two divisions on so wide a front could not be expected 
to withstand indefinitely the heavy pressure which the 
enemy — ^no doubt fully realising the importance of that 
centre to the whole series of our northern defence systems — 
was exerting in the direction of Hazebrouck, In the course 
of April 11 both the Slst and the 60th Divisions were pressed 
back steadily westwards, and though on this day first two 
brigades of the 29th Division and then two brigades of the 
31st Division came into action on their left, these additional 
troops were not enough to cover adequately the still extend- 
ing little line, or to stem the tide of the attack. Both the 

* Map. No, 7 in Portfolio to Dent’s edition of Haig’s Despatches, 
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Slat and the 50th. Divisions had lost terribly in their heroic 
defence of the river line and of Estaires, the 29th Division 
troops had already suffered severely, while the 31st Division 
troops were needed to take over the line of the remnants of 
the 119th and 120th Brigades, 40th Division. 

By the evening of the 1 1th the enemy had entered MerviUe, 
and there were still many anxious hours to run before we 
could hope to stabilise our line. In the St. Venant sector, 
indeed, the 61st Division was just getting into position in 
support along the line of the Qarcnce river and, with the 
3rd Division in position in the Binges sector and the 4th 
Division arriving, the situation south of MerviUe was be- 
ginning to wear a slightly better aspect. At MerviUe and 
to the north substantial reinforcements were still some dis- 
tance from the fighting line. The 4th Guards Brigade, 
31st Division, was moving down to strengthen the line east 
of Nieppo Eorest, but it would take another twenty -four 
hours to get the 5th Division into line west of MervUlo, 
while the Ist Australian Division had scarcely started 
detraining at Hazebrouck. 

CJould we hold our line until the new divisions got into 
position ? That was the problem of April 12, the most 
critical day in the first stage of the Lys battle. The answer 
was given in part by a break-down in German discipline, in 
part by the splendid obstinacy of the remnants of our battle- 
worn divisions, but yet more by tho superb self-sacrifice 
of the 4th Guards Brigade. 

One last moment of acute danger in the Bethmic- 
St. Venant sector occurred shortly before dawn, when the 
enemy broke through at Riez-du-Vinage, capturing the 
commander and staff of tho 163rd Infantry Brigade and 
reaching and even crossing the Aire-La Bassfe canal. The 
situation was saved by the gallantry and resource of Major 
T. Davidson and Major F. 0. Jack of the 5l6t Divisional 
Artillery, each of whom dropped the last gun of his retiring 
battery into action within 600 yards of the canal and, assisted 
by a party of gunners armed with rifles under Major Eairlie, 
drove back the Germans who had crossed and held the line 
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of the canal until help came. The enemy’s most dangerous 
thrust, however, on this day was on the front from Merville 
to Bailleul, with ITazehrouck as his objective. At Merville 
and immediately to the north of it we had only a composite 
battalion of the XVth Corps — ^formed of every reasonably 
fit man that the corps staff had been able to rake together 
from schools and details — ^ond what was left of the 60th 
Division, now reduced to a strength equivalent to one weak 
brigade and dog-tired. It was here that the enemy missed 
his opportunity. Merville until two da 3 ’s previously had 
been a pi-osperous and busy town. Its cellars were full, and 
unfortunately a number of its inhabitants had postponed 
departure until too late. Ail thi’ough the niglit of the 
llth-12th our soldiers holdmg the line of the little stream 
just west of Merville could hear the shouts of drunken 
German soldiery in the town and the cries of the unfortunate 
inhabitants who had failed to get clear in time. Our own 
men, disorganised and exhausted and with a line so thin 
that nowhere could they have hoped to offer serious resist- 
ance to an assault by heavy masses, could do nothing to 
save the wretched townspeople. Yet the German outburst 
brought its own retribution quickly in its tram. On the 
morning of the 12th his troops at Merville were no longer 
in a condition to deliver the vigorous attacks that might 
have broken through our enfeebled line. That evening the 
6th Division, fresh from Italy, arrived and took over that 
portion of our front. Thereafter all the enemy’s efforts to 
make further progress in this sector wore in vain.^ 

^ The arrival of the fith Sivision afforded another example of the im- 
modiato effect produced by the intervention of fresh Britiah troops in tho 
later stages of a Qerman attack. They were the second fresh division, to 
enter the battle, if the 29th Division which was brought in on the 10th 
straight from tho line at Fassohendaele and after two nights without rest 
can be considered ‘fresh.’ When the 1st Australians came into line the 
effect was the same, and one cannot help being struck by the difference 
in the result when the fresh divisions wore French. The fith had very- 
heavy flghtmg, on the 13th in parbieular, but never looked like giving 
ground. At the time, they did not get their fair sharo of credit with the 
public j because, being but lately arrived from Italy, it was not desired 
to advertise their presence. It is probably for the some reason that 
the division is not named in the toxt of the despatch, which, it must be 
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Meanwhile theio had commenced in the Nieppe J)"oivfet 
sector perhaps the most briUiant exploit of the battle. The 
4th Guards Brigade, 31st Division/ had begmi dobussing at 
Strazeele at 9 p.m. on the night of the llth-12th and moved 
with scarce an interval into the battle, takhig up position 
just before dawn on a line extending from I’Epinetto to tho 
Estah’es-Strazeelo road with the Coldstream and Grena- 
diers in line and the Irish Guards in reserve. Their duty 
was to cover the detraining of the 1st Australian Division, 
which had commenced entraining at Amiens on the afternoon 
of the 11th and was due to arrive in the Hazebrouck area on 
the night of the 12th-13th. The enemy opened a heavy fir e 
with field guns and machine guns as soon as it was light and 
at 8 A.M. commenced to attack. This attack was repulsed, 
and at 11 a.m. the two battalions in line with two companies 
of the Irish Guards in echelon behind their right flank 
themselves attacked m tmn — ^ten companies agam&t an 
army- — and made progress in tho face of intense machine - 
gun and artillery fire, some of the enemy’s gims firing over 
open sights at a distance of 300 yards. 

At 3 P.M., however, both flanks were in the air, and the 
position of the Brigade, now holding a front of over 3000 
yards, became critical. The enemy made strenuous efforts 
to outflank the right of the Coldstream and succeeded in 
penetrating between their right and centre companies, to 
be driven back by an immediate counter-attack carried out 
without orders by a company of Irish Guards. At 4.20 p.m. 
the enemy again attacked after intense artillery preparation 
and was once more repulsed with severe losses. Kghting 
throughout the day was of the severest description, tho 
Grenadiers alone losing 8 officers and 260 men, while the 
battalion fired 70,000 rounds of smaU-arm ammimition and 

remembered, was written and sent home some months before it was 
pitblished in the Gazette. 

^ When divisions were rednood from a 13 to a 10 battalion basis the 
Qnords JDiyision gave up 3 battnhons, tho 3rd Coldstream, ith Grenadiers 
and 8ad Tiish Guards which were formed into a 4th Brigade and attached 
to^ the 31st Division, which had been compelled to break up one of its 
brieades as a result of the fighting south of Arras. 
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all its rifle grenades. But the enemy was held and that 
night the Australians were due to arrive. 

Dawn of April 13 found the brigade on a front- of some 
4000 yards from just north of Les Pureshecques to just south 
of La Couroime. The trains brmging the Australian Division 
wore several hours late, and, though battalions were hurried 
forward as they came, it was not till 6 A.M. on this monimg 
that the first Australian brigade to arrive completed its 
detraining. The crisis was not yet over. 

There was a dense fog during the early morning and the 
enemy made good use of it by working up machine guns to 
within short distances of our line. The attack began at 
about 6.30 a.m., at which hour the enemy drove an armoured 
car up the road from Les Piu'esbecques to within ten yards of 
our post there. Even so supported the attack was repulsed, 
and another strong assault which developed along the whole 
front of the brigade at 9.16 a.m. shared the same fate. In 
this attack all the men save one of the left post of the centre 
company of the Coldstream became casualties. The one 
unwounded survivor, Private Jacotin, held back the enemy 
single-handed for twenty minutes, till he was kUled by 
a hand grenade. 

Meanwhile farther north the enemy had entered Vie\ix 
Berquin and, after two unsuccessful attacks on the left of 
the Grenadiers, he brought up field-guns to point-blank range 
and flattened out the trenches in this part of the line. 
Gradually he worked round the left flank of the brigade, and 
at 3 P.M. had surrounded the Grenadiers’ left company under 
Captain Pryce, the survivors of the company standing back 
to back in their trenches shooting both ways . A company of 
the Irish Guards was sent to their relief, but this company 
met large bodies of the enemy coming up on both flanks 
and was also surroimded. Though it could not save the 
Grenadiers, it delayed the enemy’s advance ; hut at terrible 
cost, for only one N.C.O. and six men succeeded — during 
the night — ^in rejoining their battalion. 

On the night of April 14-15 a corporal of Captain Piyce’s 
company, who owed his life to the accident of falling into a 
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ditch, escaped from Vieux Bcrqum and got back to our lines. 
He told a stirring story. The company held on till C. 15 p.m. 
on the 13th, by which time they were a mile within the 
German lines. The company was then 18 strong and a 
jrarty of the enemy was advancing withm 80 yards of its 
trenches. At Captain Pryce’s orders, the 18 men charged 
with the bayonet and the Germans, who could not fire be- 
cause of other Gorman troops iir rear of ours, were driven 
off. Captain Pryce led his men back to thcii’ position and 
there waited till once morn the enemy had worked up to 
within charging distance. Ho then charged again with the 
14: men left to him, and from the ditch that stopped him the 
corporal saw the little band fighting heroically to the end. 

By this time the centre company of the Grenadiers had 
six men left unwounded, and the right company twenty. 
All the officers wei’e casualties ; yet at 6.16 p.m. the sur- 
vivors were still fighting, and the few odd men who got back 
to the Australian lines that night stayed with the Australians 
and went on fighting for another twenty-four hours. Mean- 
while the right company of the Coldstream had held on 
though surrounded until reduced to a mere handful, when 
those that were left fought their way back to the Australian 
and 6th Division lines. There wore a few survivors also of 
the centre company. 

The total casualties of the brigade in this two days* 
%htiag were 30 officers and 1244 other ranks ; but the 
brigade had achieved its task. It had enabled the 1st 
Australian Division to get into position. Though the 
enemy continued his attacks on the 14th his assaults had 
lost their drive and the fresh troops of the 6th and 1st 
Australian Divisions hold him without difficulty. Glhe way 
to Hazebrouck was barred and the first phase of the battle 
was over.i 

The performance of the Guards Brigade on these days 

* What was left of the 4fch Guards Brigade remained in action through- 
out April 14, holding a milo of our lino until relieved on the night of the 
14th-X6th. Not a single straggler of this brigade came to the notice of 
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stands out as an exploit of peculiar brilliance, an example 
to the British Army for all time ; but it would be unfair to 
other gallant regiments to forget their share in this glorious 
defence. It was on April 12 that Sir Douglas Haig issued 
his famous Order of the Day. It was an exhortation such 
as a soldier reserves for the supreme effort ; but even more 
than an exhortation to the Army, it was an expression of 
the spirit of the Army and an exhortation to the nation at 
home. While on Saturday, April 13, a startled nation was 
reading that appeal in their daily papers, the 4th Guards 
Brigade and with them the rest of the 31st Division and tho 
remnants of the 29th were giving the Army’s answer. The 
same day that the Order was published at home, the Qrst 
and greatest crisis of the battle had passed. 

!i: !N 4: « i(! 

Throughout this period just described the main violence 
of the enemy’s attack was gradually rolling north. The 
steady building up of our defence westwards and north- 
westwards from the original breakwater at Givenchy had 
imposed direction upon tho tide of the German onrush. 
Swirling northwards on April 12 from the imbroken baixier 
presented by the Guards Brigade east of Nieppe Forest, it 
had dashed violently against tho troops of the 29th and 31st 
Divisions thrust forward south of Merris and Meteren and 
had pushed them back north-westw'ards. The movement 
opened a gap on the left of the 3lBt Division south-west of 
BaiUeul. Though this gap was closed during the early part 
of the night by the 19th Brigade of the 33rd Division^ 
and a mixed force from the XXIInd Corps reinforcement 
camp, the enemy continued to press in this sector and by 
the 14th had gamed Merris and was close up to the south of 
Meteren and Bailleul. 

^ The IQth Brigade again demonstrated the ability of fresh Britirii 
troops to hold the enemy. On tho 13th three attempts m fores to break 
through their line were repulsed at all points with very heavy oasaaliies. 
They were equally suooessful on the 14th. An interesting point is that in 
this fighting several detachments of German mounted troops were seen. 
One body about 200 strong gayo our machine gunners a good target avd 
few of the detachment escaped. 
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IVom this date onwards, except for a final unsuccessful 
effort with six divisions to carry the La Bassee Canal line on 
April 18, Meteren, which had now become the southern limit 
of the IXth Corps, was also approximately the southern 
limit of serious battle-fighting. After the failure of his 
final attack on the Givenchy-Merville front on the 18th, 
the enemy appears to have abandoned his hope of reaching 
Hazebrouck and so turning the whole of the British northein 
defence systems, and to have concentrated upon the less 
ambitious objective of carrying the Kemmel-Mont-des-Cats 
heights by converging attacks from the positions he had 
now gained south and east of the high ground. The captm-e 
of the hills was essential for the comfort of his own troops 
in the Lys valley, and w'ould have the further result of 
oompelling us to abandon Ypres. 

The course of the battle north of the Armenti^s- 
BaiUeul railway, so long as the thrust towards Hazebrouck 
had been the main object of the enemy’s endeavour, was 
naturally subordinated to that principal objective. The 
evacuation of Armenti&:es had been followed by a gradual 
withdrawal of the British line day by day, until by the 
evening of the 14th the salient caused by the enemy’s pro- 
gress on thesouthemfront had practically been extinguished.* 
This retreat had been accompanied by heavy fighting in 
which British divisions but lately withdrawn from the 
March battle had been subjected to concentric attacks by 
greatly superior forces. So long, however, as the enemy 
continued to push forward farther south, a step-by-step 

There had been a nnmbor ol changes in dispositions since the openoing 
of the battle. On April 11 the Xlth Cknps had aesnined re^onsibiliiy for 
the front south of the Lye, the 1st C!orx>3 relieving their right by 
taking over to beyond Locon on April 12. Next day, on which lieut,* 
General Sir H. de B. de Lisle bad taken over command of the XYth 
Corps, the 34th Division and attached brigades on the Meteren-Beilleul 
front were transferred to the IXth Corps and the front for which the XVth 
Corps was responsible was further shortened by the extension of the Xlth 
Corps left northwards os for as a point opposite Heuf Berquin. On the 
same day the XVth Corps passed to the Second Army. 

® This is shown very clearly in Map No 7 to Dent’s edition of Haag’s 
Despatches. 
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retreat in the Nicppc— Me&sines sector was dictated by that 
circumstance. It had the double advantage of straightening 
our line and concentrating our forces. 

When, therefore, after April 14 the interest and anxiety 
of the Lys battle definitely shifted to the northern front, 
our line there ran comparatively straight from south of 
Bailleul to W 3 'tschaete and the canal near HoUebeke. We 
had lost Messinea and Neuve Eglise ; but our position was a 
strong one, with all the advantages of ground in our favour'. 
There was already a feeling that the wor'st of the battle was 
over. Haig’s Order of the Day had .‘•aid that the French 
Army was moving rapidly and iir great force to our support. 
Though against this were to be set the weariness of our own 
troops, their scanty numbers and the intermingling of units, 
the first violence of the attack had passed and with French 
help near at hand the end of the battle seemed to be in sight. 

In view of possible eventualities, the IXth Corps had 
commenced on April 11 to prepare reserve defences on the 
general line Meteren-Drauoutre-Kemmel, and had taken 
the necessary steps to enable an orderly withdrawal to be 
made to these positions. Meanwhile, following the heavy 
fighting of April 13 and 14 on the Bailleul-Neuve Eglise 
front, it was decided to relieve the 34th Division at Bailleul 
by two brigades of the 69th Division. This relief was com- 
pleted during the morning of the 16th, and the 34th Division 
moved into and occupied the prepared line of defence north 
of the town. The 69th Division had held the BuUecourt 
sector on March 21, and after sufiering heavily in that attack 
had held the Zonnebeke sector of the Ypres salient until 
pulled out on April 12 (iu anticipation of the first stage of 
our withdrawal on that front), and moved down to the 
IXth Corps. 

From prisoners’ statements it appeared certain that the 
enemy would make an attempt to take Bailleul on the 16th, 
and shortly before 6 p.m. the expected attack came. The 
assault was made by three fresh Glerman divisions, among 
them the Alpine Corps, and Ml almost exclusively on the 
two brigades of the 69th Division holding a front of about 
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three aud a half miles south and east of Bailleul. By 
7 P.M. the enemy had captured Ravelsberg Hid and, advanc- 
ing westwards from this point of vantage, entered Bailleul 
at about 9 p.m. The tremendous attack they had sustained 
had shaken the 69th Division troops, but the foresight which 
had prepared the reserve line of defence north of Bailleul 
and manned it with the 34th Division was now justified. 
The survivors of the 59th Division were withdrawn through 
the new position and the enemy’s success was limited to the 
capture of the hill and town. It left the IXth Corps holding 
a line that ran almost straight from Meteren to Wytschaete 
along the lower slopes of the Kemmel range of hills. 

This line was maintained without material change until 
the morning of April 25, but not without a violent effort 
by the enemy to overthrow it. After local attacks on the 
16th, in the course of which he gained possession of a portion 
of Meteren and of the site of Wytschaete village, on the 17th 
the enemy made a more serious attempt to capture Kemmel 
Hill by enveloping attacks. Eight German divisions were 
employed, seven of them fresh, on a front of 21,000 yards 
from Merris to Wytschaete, the principal thrusts being 
directed west and north of Bailleul and northwards from 
Wulverghem. The operation was a complete failure, and 
renewed attempts to work round Kemmel BDll on the 18th 
were equally unsuccessful. Though further assaults were 
expected by us on the 19th and counter preparation was 
carried out by our artillery early that morning, the erremy 
appealed exhausted by his previous efforts and no further 
attacks took place. For a week there was comparative 
qiriet on the whole battle front. 

It seemed that the northern sector also was now tolerably 
secure, for by this time the French were arriving in the 
Second Army area in considerable force. The critical 
period in which our battle-weary troops were fighting 
doggedly to hold the liae till the French concentration could 
be completed was safely over, and that without any very 
material aid from the French troops assembling behind 
them. The first French division to reach the area of opera- 
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tions, the 133rd, had detrained at Stccuvoordc on the after- 
noon of April 13 and had moved down to a buppoii position 
in the Meteron sector. On the l^th the 28th JTrcnch 
Division had arrived and had been directed towards the 
Wytschaotc sector. A conference held at Second Ai'my 
Hcadquaitcrs on the morning of April 16 was attended by 
General RobilloL,^ commanding these Ei’cnch troops, and 
it was decided that the two iVench divisions should attack 
that evening, the 133rd Division to retake Meteren and the 
28th Division to gain the W 3 rtschaete-Wulverghem spur. 
Those attacks were unsuccessful. The Meteren operation 
was timed for 6 p.m. and at that hour the 1st Austialian 
Division attacked vith one battalion on a front of 1000 
yards south of Mcteicn and gained their objectives, but were 
miable to establish touch with the Freiich whose attack 
w'as delayed till 7.30 p.m. and then did not pass beyond the 
line already held by the 33rd British Division I On the 
19th the Australians took over the Meteren sector from the 
33rd British Division. 

The northern attack on the 16th by the 28th Er-ench 
Division was to be supported by two battalions of the 
62nd Brigade, the 7th Seaforth Highlandeis and two com- 
panies of the 39th Division Composite Brigade, all under 
the command of the 9th Division. This operation was also 
timed originally for 6 p.m. but was postponed until 7.30 p.m. 
to meet the wishes of our Allies. At 6 p.m., however, the 
9th Division were informed that the Erench attack was to 
be carried out by three battalions only, instead of by a 
division, and twenty minutes later another telephone 
message was received to the efloct that the Erench were 
unable to say definitely whether the attack would take place 
at 7.30 P.M. It did not, but at 7.30 p.m. the British attack 
started and despite heavy macliine-gun fire from the front 
which the Erenoh should have attacked reached the far side 
of the Wytsohaete defences. Here the faEure of the Erenoh 
attack left our troops unsupported, and the British line 

It will be remembered that it was this Goncral who pkimed the 
* attaolt ’ of the 22iid Kreuoh Biviaioa oa March 25 south of the Somme. 
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finally established lay along the northern outskirts of the 
Wytschaete position. 

Between the nights of April 18-19 and 20-21 the Kommel 
sector was gradiially taken over by the French. On the 
evening of April 24 Fi'cnch troops (133rd, 34th. ].’54th, and 
28th Divisions) held from north of Bailleul to the Me.ssines- 
Kemmel road, a length of some 12,500 yards,i with the 
Australian Division on their right with two brigades on a 
front of over 7000 yaids and the 9th Division on their left, 
holding a front of about 5500 yards vdth four much reduced 
brigades, the 27th Brigade {9th Division), 146th Brigade 
(49th Division), 64th Brigade (21st Division), and 26th 
(9th Division). The South African Brigade was in reserve. 

On April 25, the period of quiet that had followed the 
failure of the last German attacks on Kemmel was rudely 
broken by a new and successful assault. The German 
divisions that carried out this remarkable operation were 
seven m number, and though only five of them wore fresh 
divisions, they included the Alpine Corps. The battle front 
extended from the Bailloul-Loore road to HoUebeko, a 
distance of 16,000 yards, and once more the main thrusts 
would seem to have been directed on either side of Kemmel 
Hill, so as to take the high ground by envelopment. Three 
German divisions, including the Alpine Corps, attacked in 
the Dranoutre sector and four’ in the Kemmel village 
Wytschaete sector. The four French divisions would seem 
to have had four German divisions exclusively on their 

* There ia a onriona passage in I/ouis Madelin's Le Ohemin cit la Victoire, 
page 252, deaciiptivs of the ITrench share in this battle, whioh is worth 
quoting. He writes : ‘ Une division fran9euBe, la 28», so oouvrit de gloire 
an defendant ayec une admirable vcdllance Ic Mout de Kemmel. On avait 
dit & nos hommes que la position devalt TStre codte gue coiUe ; ils la dufen- 
diront co&te que cohte. Je vis le lendemain le debris de cea magmfiques 
troupes : decimds, eoras^s, accul^s & une position devenue presque im- 
possible h, sauver, nos soldats avoient rdsiat^ de telle fa^on que, le Kemmel 
conquis, I’AUemand restait incapable do pousser plus loin.’ This does loss 
than justice to the 164th SVench Division, the 34th French Division, and 
the 133rd French Division, though to be sure the last-named division was 
less serioualv engaged. It is particularly bard on the 154th French 
Divisuon. which shared rather more than equally with the 2Sth French 
Divifdoii in the responsibility of defending the hill. 
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front, and the 9th British Division two German divisions 
exelubively on its front. 

The attack was preceded by a very heavy gas bombard- 
ment, and it has been suggested that a mask UI adapted to 
give complete protection against the latest forms of gas was 
one of the cause.s of the French discomfiture. The 9th Bn. 
Yoikbhiie light Infantry (04th Brigade, 2 1st Division), which 
on the morning of the 25th was resting in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kemmelbeek prepai’atory to taking part in a 
counter-attack, when moving up in the early moming — 
before broalrfast — ^to join in the battle whore opportunity 
might offer, met numbers of French troops coming back 
from Kemmel. These when interrogated by the British 
officers could give no coherent statement of what was hap- 
pening beyond ejaculating the one word ‘ gaz.’ Certain it 
is that on both flanks of Kemmel Hill the French line gave 
way at an early hour and the Germans, pushing vigorously 
round the foot of the hill on either side isolated its garrison, 
including certain British trench-mortar and machine-gun 
iinitB which had been left there at the request of our Allies 
to strengthen the defence. The German advance on the 
French front was very rapid, for as early as 7.15 a.m. a 
report had reached 9th Divisional Headquarters that the 
enemy’s troops were 1000 yards north by east of Kbmmel 
village— that is to say, they were then about 2000 yards 
behind our right flank troops. These troops, the 12th Bn. 
Koyal Scots, were to our certain knowledge holding their 
front Ihie trenches at 7.30 a.m„ for a wounded officer who 
left the front line at that hour brought back news that a 
frontal attack at about 6 a.m. had been beaten off, and that 
when he started back the enemy were back again in theii* 
own trenches and that no attack was takmg place. 

The wounded officer’s report is confirmed, however, for 
at 7 A.M. the 6th K.O.S,B.’s holding the right sector of the 
9fch Division’s second line of defence received a message 
from the Eoyal Scots saying that the front line was intact. 
At the very moment when this message was received, the 
6th K.0.S.B.’3 were hotly engaged with the enemy and could 
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see in rear of their own. positions numbers of French prisoners 
being assembled under German guards. 

These facts should be sufficient to settle on the right 
shoulders tho responsibility for the loss of Kemmel Hill. 
The British right was rolled up by bodies of the enemy 
attacking northwards from the area of the 28th French 
Division, and but for the magnificent resistance of the 26th 
(Highland) Brigade, which succeeded not only in defending 
its own front but in forming a defensive flank which stopped 
the enemy’s advance northwards, the consequences might 
have been even more serious than they were. Even so, 
the four front line battalions holding the 9th Division’s 
right and centre were out ofi almost to a man, 

Beaders looking at a disposition map of this battle may 
well notice the curious point which the left of the 28th 
Division’s sector makes between its front line and the 
boundary of the XXIInd British Clorps. The explanation 
is that in this ‘ point ’ there was a slight rise of ground 
forming a valuable tactical feature. The French wished 
this feature to be included in the front held by them and 
obtained their wish, although the disadvantages of such an 
allocation of ground and responsibility were fuUy realised 
by the 9th Division. It meant that the French defence 
there had no depth, and that the flank of the 9th Division 
would be opened up if the French left gave ground even to a 
very limited extent. 

The effect of this battle was to push the French line back 
to the lower slopes of the Mont Noir-Scherponberg hills 
and to the line of the Kemmelbeek, a not unfavourable 
position for further resistance. The situation of the British 
troops north of La dytto was far less enviable, for they had 
no natural line of resistance and from Mont Xemmel the 
enemy could overlook the whole of the Ypres salient. It 
was decided that an immediate effort should be made to 
recover the lost position, and to rescue, it might be, the 
garrisons of certain posts which on the afternoon of the 
2dth our aeroplanes had reported to be still holding out on 
Kemmel HUl. 
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The counter-altack was to be delivered at 3 a.m. on the 
26th by the 39th French Division (fresh) and the 25th 
British Division and attached anils (all very tired). It was 
a wet and unpleasant morning, and the Germans, tiled and 
over-confident as the result of their successful exertions on 
the previous day, expected nothing less than a counter- 
attack at such an hour. The objective of the 26th British 
Division was Kemmel village, and this they reached, killin g 
many Germans and captming others, some of whom they 
found asleep. On their right, the French attack failed to 
start — not even the artillery barrage was put down — and 
the troops of the 25th British Division who had mached 
Kemmel village were obliged to fall back. 

******* 

The capture of Kemmel Hill proved to be the fina l effort 
of any magnitude undertaken by the enemy in the Lys 
battle. Fierce local fighting, however, continued well into 
May, serving to keep alive anxiety regarding this front. 
Whatever may have been the IVench view of the performance 
of the British Army in these two German offensives, one 
result of them had been to shake materially British con- 
fidence in our Allies’ power to withstand a determined and 
powerful German attack. The loss of Kemmel H ill had 
been at once a revelation and a shook. Everything in the 
way of position was in favour of the Allies and the hVench 
were holding their front with a division to 8100 yards on the 
average, exclusive of the few British auxiliaries. They had 
had four or five days to become acquainted with the locality, 
with the attached British troops to show them round. The 
position had been held successfully by overstrained British 
troops a little more than a week previously against an 
equally powerful if less concentrated attack. Even on the 
footing that the 133rd French Division was outside the area 
of the main thrust, our Allies had met the assault of from 
four to five German divisions with three French divisions 
and had been driven from an exceptionally strong position 
in a matter of an hour or two. When compared with the 
performances of the divisions of the Fifth Army that for a 
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day and a half or more had held fronts of 6000 yards against 
a German superiority of four or five to one, the episode gave 
rise to the most disturbing reflections. 

There was yet another shock in store for the British 
Command. At about 8 a.m. on April 28, when the members 
of the Operations Mess were finishing breakfast, out of a 
clear sky as it were — ^for the British morning reports had 
disclosed nothing out of the ordinary — came an operations 
report containing the startling news that the enemy had 
captured the Soherpcnberg and the whole range of the Mont 
Eouge-Mont Noir heights. The news was so serious, so 
unexpected and so unaccountable that it was received with 
a gasp of incredulous laughter. Then telephone wires grew 
hot, and shortly afterwards a second message was received 
from Second Army Headquarters to the effect that the 
Army Commander had been in direct communication with 
the IVench Corps concerned and confirmed the first report. 
Incredulity gave place to acute anxiety and redoubled 
activity. The whole of the divisions of the Second Aimy 
were in desperate danger. The Commander-in-Chief left 
with his Chief of Staff for Cassel as fast as a high-powered 
ear could take them. He had been gone perhaps an hour 
when a third message came through over the wires explainmg 
that the whole story was a mistake based on the report 
of an over-excited French artillery observer and — ^it may 
clearly be inferred — curious lack of confidence on the 
part of the Commander of the French Corps. 

There is one other aspect of this battle that deserves brief 
comment. It would seem that the experience of the March 
battle, when French divisions were thrust piecemeal into 
the battle without proper equipment and before their com- 
manders had had time to study the situation, had decided 
Foch that on this occasion at any rate there should be no 
hurried intermingling of French units with British, but that 
French intervention should bo delayed until the concentra- 
tion of the French divisions was completed. It was a sound 
principle to act on when other conditions permitted, 
but it took a good deal for granted and exposed the 
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depleted British divisions to a prolonged strain which less 
gallant and stout-hearted troops might well have found 
beyond their strength. If to the sentence in Haig’s Order 
of the Day in which he said that the IVench Army was 
moving rapidly and in great force to our support there had 
been added the further statement that it would be a full 
week before the first French division took over a sector of 
the line, it is doubtful whether our tired troops would have 
found much comfort or encouragement in the information. 
Was it wise to hold French troops in lea«h when British 
brigades were asked to hold the fronts of drvisions agamst 
the assaults of a first-class ofiensive ? 

There is an inevitable tendency, when troops of different 
nationahties are grouped under one command, for the 
commander to ask rather more of his Allies than he would 
be prepared to ask of his own troops. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the Second Army on the Lys suffered 
from the unchecked effects of this natural tendency. It 
will be seen later that this was not the only instance of 
the kind. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1918 : AOT) GOVERNIVIENT 
INTERVENTIONS 

Sbsvbeai French writers, military and civilian, have been 
quoted in previous chapters on subjects such as the holding 
of the line ; the Nivelle catastrophe and the action it forced 
on us after the abandonment of the Aisne offensive ; and the 
manner in which the German strokes against our Fifth, Thii’d, 
First and Second Armies in March-April 1918 were finally 
repeUed. Their standpoint often differs from ours. Their 
information as to what we did is at times defective. Occa- 
sionally their comment is illogical ; as, for instance, when 
they condemn severely the whole Nivelle scheme yet take 
exception apparently to Haig because he objected to Nivelle 's 
attempts to exercise supremo dictatorship even in matters 
vitally affecting the safety of the British Army ; and be- 
cause, despite M. Briand, Mi'. Lloyd George and other 
ardent supporters of Nivelle, he secured a revision of the 
decisions of the Calais Conference. 

At the root of such French comment, however, there lies 
no mean motive. Love of their country inspires them. 
There appears to be a cult or vogue against that faith in some 
British circles to-day. Its followers preach the iniquity, or 
at least the paasi nature, of patriotism ; and they call, 
instead, for ‘ the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.' That finds small support in dominant French 
circles, civilian or military. Herein the French are sound 
and our anti-patriots superficial ; for, whether the patriotic 
motive be fated or not ultimately to disappear, the progress 

of great nations, anci^t and modem, has been achieved 
m 
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through it. CivUifialion has so far discovered no substitute 
for the motive of nationality or patriotism. 

French motive in this matter, then, we must respect. 
But it is not possible, surveying the hard facts, to adopt the 
view that in the offensives of llarch-April 1918 Fi'ench 
troops came quickly up and by fight and genius in dii’ection 
saved us and stabilised our l^e. The British, as we have 
seen, saved themselves by hard fighting and cool leadership. 
That they were tired and worn at the close of the second 
German offensive is indisputable. And for that reason, and 
their deficiency in numbers, it was necessarj* to wait gome 
months before they were sufficiently rested and recruited 
from home to resume the offensive on a great scale as in 
1917. But the effect of their resistance in March and April 
1918 grows clear when we reach the middle period of 1018. 
The Germans, having failed to got a decision against us, 
were to attack instead the French front. They were stiU 
formidable, stiU very threatening. But the power of their 
attack had by that time been considerably reduced through 
the vigour of the resistance offered by the British troops in 
March and Api-il. 

Meanwhile the British were to be left comparatively 
alone. They were given a breathing space and opportun- 
ities to refit for the final offensive.^ The Germans supposed 
we were fought out for the year ; and that they could safely 

^ It may be useful to show in figures the efforts of, respectively, the 
British and the French Armies between March 20 and September 18, 1018. 
Average munber of divisions available — ^British, 64' 81 1 French, 102>6. 
Average number of men available— British, 707,340 : French, 1,128,600. 
Average daily number of men out of the line — ^Biitisli, 241,668 : French, 
389,141. Average daily length of battle front held — ^British, 20 miles ; 
lEtencb, 16 miles. Average daily length of quiet front held — ^British, 
Sei miles : French, 296 miles. Total number of battle days — British, 
127 days i French, 110 days. Aggregate of daily battle fronts — ^British, 
3787^ miles; French, 3047 miles. But in regard to these figures it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the French battle days and battle fronts 
include many days and miles of front that were only conventional battle 
days and fronts : i,g, tlie area of the retreats before the Third and Sixth 
French Armies. In tact the British effort in 1918, even before the start 
of the attack on the Hindenhurg Line, was far greater than the French. 
It was hound to be if we were to win in that year. 
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leave us alone, whilst they drew off Erenoh reserves, and 
by attacks on the ^French front cleared the way for a later 
decisive thrust iu Flanders. 

An intensely interesting question presented itself after 
the stabilising of our line in April north and south of the 
Somme and in the Lys sector, namely, what was to be the 
new plan of the enemy since his two great strokes for a 
decision against the British front and the point near Amiens 
where the Allied Armies joined had in the main failed 1 
It has been touched on in the previous chapter and must 
here be returned to. 

North of the Somme to Arras our position was now secure. 
Farther north again, our vital railway communications and 
the French coal-fields were seriously interfered with at 
important points by gun-fire, but were at the conclusion 
of the Lys fighting no longer in gravest danger.^ Strong 
enemy reserves under Rupprecht stUl faced us in the 
northern region, a danger that was to grow more menacing 
in another six weeks’ time, but on the other hand it 
presently became evident that the situation of the Ger- 
mans themselves there was far from enviable. The enemy 
had won from the French troops Kemmel Hill, a very 
important gain for him, yet his position in the Lys 
sector could only be held at a high cost. Dominated by 
British and French artillery during the next three months 
or so, it became a sepulchre for German troops. 

The weakest point for the Allies, as far as the whole recent 
fighting front was concerned, lay south of the Somme. 
There was still anxiety as to what might happen here if the 
Germans were able to strike anew at the junction of the two 
armies ; and this was not completely dispelled tfil, months 
later, the British were able to strike successfully in the Battle 
of Amiens, The anxiety was in some degree mitigated, 
however, by the knowledge that the enemy had outmarched 
himseK in the Somme offensive, and, as a result, was in 

^ At Betihuae aad to a less extent at Hazebrouok important railway 
junetions were now of little or no tise to us. Accordingly we quadrupled 
the Const railway' to carry our main traffic. 
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difficulties over his communications in the devastated arca, 
which must take some time to restore. Also, bj' and by, 
we were able to improve our position substantially south 
of the Somme by the recapture of Vaire Wood and Hamel 
and by driving back the enemy from the plateau of Villers- 
Bretomieux. These operations (carried out with skiU and 
spirit chiefly by the Australian Coips) were not on a large 
scale ; for the British Army had not yet been built up again 
for a great offensive early in July ; but they were encourag- 
ing, and eased the dangerous position for the Allies in front 
of Amiens. 

The fateful question, then, for the Higher Command of both 
armies and the Intelligence departments to try to clear up 
was this — at what point on the WestcJTi jPront would the 
next hea\'y German blow fall ? 

Ludendorff still held the initiative. He was not in the 
least likely, once he had committed himself to a vast 
offensive, to delay his next operations till the American 
Army in France grew very formidable. 

Those observers of modem war who, viewing it at their 
ease from a distance, ai'e confident that leadership with vision 
can always foresee the next enemy move and arrange for its 
defeat should study this middle period in 1918. It might 
help thorn to realise how, in war, the obscure and uncertain 
remain in the case of undefeated armies a mighty element. 
The Allies could not be sure where the enemy would next 
strike during the period following the battles of tbe Somme 
and Lys ; and the enemy was in similar doubt as to the 
disposition of the Allies and the most favourable spot at 
which to aim his next blow. 

Both sides in war are, in regard to future operations, 
largely m the dark as to the strategy of their opponents. 
Double the vision in the leaders of armies and the ingenuity 
of their calculations, this uncertainty of war will still prevail. 
In it, perhaps, we may find some excuse for the incident 
refen’ed to in Chapter IV. of this volume, namely, an expert 
body, such as the war side of the Supreme War Council at 
Veraailles, predicting a huge offensive by Ludendorff in 
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wkioh the entire front of the Fifth Armyis left out of account. 
■Whilst a few months later, Ludendorff himself, a great soldier 
and organiser, seems to have been in the dark about the 
series of decisive blows which the British Commander-in- 
Chief was to rain down on his armies. If adroit statesmen, 
who believe themselves strategists, contrive at any time to 
persuade their supporters that the uncertainty in war, and 
its huge casualties during the wearing-down period, can be 
evaded by genius in leadership, the prospects of an endming 
world-peace will be dark. 

In AprU and May 1918 the French Higher Command 
believed the Germans meant to resume their offensive on a 
big scale on the Arras-Amiens-Montdidier front, in spite 
of the fact that their communications were in a defective 
condition there. This view was strongly held by the French. 
Foch regarded Flanders as comparatively unimportant . Nor 
did he at this time believe the Germans would press forward 
to an early attack on the French front south of Montdidier. 
Dispositions were accordingly made, in regard to reserves, 
etc., to meet an attack on the Arras-Amiens-Montdidier 
front. The view, no doubt, was natural enough as regards 
the possibilities of a fresh attempt to strike in the Amiens 
region. Foch was staunch as to the supreme need of pre- 
serving the union between the two AUied Armies ; it was this 
staunchness and somd fighting spirit which, as we have seen, 
had lead Haig to press for his appointment as Generalissimo 
when in March there was a grave peril of the French troops 
about Montdidier falling back south-west towards Paris. 
As to the front north of Albert to Arras, Foch seems not to 
have fuHy realised the crushing nature of the defeat we had 
inflicted on the Germans there on March 28, 1918. That 
front had become one of the comparatively secure portions 
of our line in France. 

This view of the French Higher Command as to the next 
German stroke was wide of the mark. The Germans did 
not continue their offensive between Montdidier and Arras : 
and, at the close of May, they did strike on a thirty-five mile 
front north-west of Reims, and achieved a success which 
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astonished themselves. Their attack on May 27, 1918, on 
the French, and on our IXth Corps wliich was holding 
the Cliemin-des-Dames, Tvill be described later. It reflected 
on leadership and the Intelligence side as perhaps no 
other Allied defeat did on the Western Front. Early in 
the spring the Germans had ostentatiously prepared for an 
attack on this French front. It did not materiahse then 
and Avas not meant to, but the likelihood of the Germans — 
after failing to reach a decision against us in March and 
April — striking at the Eeims front in May had been emphas- 
ised by the British. If the enemy was not able to overcome 
in time the difficulty he was experiencing over his communica- 
tions on the Somme, it seemed indeed almost a certainty 
that he woiild next strike on that front. However, the 
Sixth French Army and the Intelligence bureau at G Q.G. 
would not take this view tiU too late. Haig himself was 
uneasy in the matter ; his Staff was equally so. But the 
French would not listen. 

Our own G.H.Q. believed, after the conclusion of the 
offensive against the Third and Fifth British Armies, that the 
enemy would proceed to attacks on the flanks of the Allied 
Armies in Flanders and on the Aisne. It thought that, as 
his first great offensive had failed actually to break the 
British line and to separate the Allied Armies, the enemy 
would pass to an attack on those flanks in order to draw off 
and use up French and British reserves ; and that, if he 
succeeded therein, he would ultimately return to the offensive 
against the centre for the purpose of delivering his decisive 
blow there. This was nearer to what actually occurred than 
was the French view. It is true the enemy attack on the 
centre for a decision was never delivered. The truth seems 
to be that Ludendorff lost so many men in these flank 
attacks in Flanders and on the French front that he had to 
draw on reserves to an extent which made a renewed 
offensive in the centre very difficult. He accordingly 
decided to proceed with the development of his second and 
less ambitious strategic plan, the capture of the Channel 
ports ; and for that object was building up anew Rupprecht’s 
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reserves in Handers, when, after repeating his blows on 
the French front in June and July, he was himself struck 
heavily by Foch’s fine counter-attack of July 18 which lost 
him the initiative. 

Turning from these views of the French and British leaders 
respectively as to probable German plans, it is interesting 
to notice what Hindenburg and Ludendorff have to say in 
the matter. 

Hindenburg in his book Out of My Life is not always to 
be taken in deadly earnest . We have found him in a jocular 
mood when he deals with the loss of Kemmel Hill ; whilst 
at times he displays a romantic vein, which though attractive 
is not enlightening. But he is explicit on one point afifecting 
the whole period between the offensives on the Somme and 
Lys and the loss in late July of the initiative by the Germans, 
namely, the plan for returning, sooner or later, to the attack 
on the British in the north. He records the German ‘ long- 
planned decisive blow at the British Army ’ there, and his 
hopes that ‘ we should soon settle with the EngHsh main 
armies in Flanders when once we succeeded in keeping the 
French Army from the battlefield for aU time ’ : and he 
writes of Ludendorff going to the army group of Ruppreoht 
as lato as the evening of July 17 to discuss the proposed 
attack on the English. If we are to take seriously — and 
probably we can — ^Hindenburg’s statement that it was not 
till the German failure in the battle east and west of Beims 
in mid-July that ‘the English armies . . . were relieved 
of the moral spell which we had woven round them for 
months,’ he laboured during this period under a remark- 
able delusion. There was no ‘ moral spell,’ and before 
the middle of July the British Army had recovered from 
the two spring ofiensives ; so that its leaders did not 
hesitate, despite the presence of Rupprecht’s reserves 
opposite otm front, to send Fooh the aid asked for. How- 
ever, whether this particular statement is serious or not, 
Hindenburg’s references (like Ludendorff’s) to the medi- 
tated attack in the north hear out the British Staff’s later 
view ; the Flanders front, all through this period, was 
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more or le<?'3 threatening, and we were bound to watch it 
with care. 

He haft nothing to .say about a possible return to (he 
offon«ive at ( he centre at Amiena. 

Hit> observations on the German attacka on the French 
front between ilay 27 iind mid-July are scarcely illuminating. 
They leave on one the impression that a somewhat fortuitous 
policy prevailed. The great success of the stroke on May 27 
was a surprise to the German Higher Command. Their 
later strokes indicate no great strategic conception. ai)art 
from engaging Allied reserves and so making an attack 
on the British on the northern front a more practical pro- 
position The cloie of the offensive against the French west 
of Reims found the Germans, he tells us, in difficulties over 
their communications and supplies ; hence they resolved on 
a further offensive in July which was to give them Reims. 
After that, they hoped to attack the British. The failure 
of the German attack on July 15 to secure Reims, and the 
counter-, stroke by Fooh three days later, ended tliat project. 

So much for Hindenburg, Ludendorff is a more trust- 
worthy authority. His evidence, however, on the German 
aims and programme during this period do not materially 
differ from Hindenburg’s. He confii’ms what his colleague 
says about tho intention to renew the attack on the British 
between Ypres and Bailleul if the attacks on the front 
farther south made between May 27 and mid-July proved 
successful. Rupprecht’s divisions, he says, were tired and 
reduced by the March and April offensives against the 
British ; and before they could resume the attack they 
needed rest and reconstitution. 

He knew that exhausted British divisions had been put by 
Fooh on the Aisne front and that it was a weak spot. In 
April plans for an attack there were made, and the success 
of the stroke on May 27 was much larger than he had hoped 
for. The later attacks he writes of without enthusiasm. 
The attack delivered east and west of Reims in mid-July 
was ‘ clumsy ’ ; but he could not afford to wait ; and, 
as no better scheme presented itself, this one had to be 
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imdertaken. The renewed offensive against the British was 
still the main strategic plan. He hoped, if the July attack 
on the French front proved a tactical success like that of May 
27, to start with the attack on.UB early in August. After the 
German withdrawal from the Marne salient, it had to be 
abandoned, Ludendorff says, at the end of July, and the 
German Army must give up the initiative. 

The general impression left on us,afterreadingLudendorff’s 
and Hindenburg’s rather ' scrappy ’ observations, and con- 
sidering the actual operations in this period, is scarcely one 
of admiration. The enemy’s later efforts appear neither 
confident nor brilliant. The grand hopes and vigour, the 
masteiful organising ability, which marked the first seven 
days’ battle on the Somme against the British and so 
nearly led to a decision there — and which even after the 
hard set-back on March 28 were continued on the Lys 
through April — ^are to seek in these big diversions against the 
French. The tactical success of May 27 surprised its origin- 
ator 1 The final effort on that front he thought ‘ clumsy ’ 1 
A humiliating if honest admission by a great soldier. There 
is no doubt propaganda for German military purposes in 
Ludendorff as in Hindenburg : but this strikes one as propa- 
ganda, however unintentional, for the British Army, which 
by its hard fighting in the spring had spoilt his plan for a 
decision. 

Students of Ludendorff would like to know whether he 
considers that an offensive on the French front, delivered 
wdth all his immense resources of March, might not after 
aU have served his purpose. It would have carried him 
nearer to Paris than Be ever succeeded in arriving ; though 
on the other hand it would have left the British Army intact 
on his flank. However, he is not at present communicative 
as to this. 

)|> * 4s * * * 

Entering on this middle period of 1918 we find ourselves 
in a new stage of civil intervention.* The subject is odious, 

^ It has Bometimeid been assumed that the appointment of the General- 
isshno in MaToh 1018 closed the ora of oivilian intervention. As far ns the 
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just as it is during the Nivelle period. Intrigue and mean- 
ness raise their heads : and the knowledge that they aie 
more or less at play when men are giving their lives for their 
country is repulsive. But the subject caimot be avoided ; 
for the civil power was to intervene in a most marked way 
after the appointment of Foch as Generalissimo. A member 
of the British Government during the latter part of the war 
— one who did sterling and scientific service in his own 
ministerial province — lately said to the writer that the War 
Cabinet was absolutely right in insisting that Foeh should 
be made Generalissimo. Coming from a statesman who is 
nothing if not intellectual and sincere, that struck the 
writer as surprising. For suppose we assume, however 
falsely, that the War Cabinet insisted on making Foch 
Generalissimo : how came it that, in at least two instances, 
which must here be considered, this same Cabinet suggested 
a course which, if tho British Oommander-in-Chief had 
fallen in with it, would have dashed French hopes, and have 
made Fooh’s own position as futile as Nivelle’s when French 
statesmen intervened just before and soon after the Battle 
of the Aisne 1 

The British Prime Minister, in one of his speeches, declared 
that strategy and politics are indissolubly connected . There 
is truth in that. The statesman decides whether there shall 
be war or not. He cannot be expected to stand aside from 
the broader and general aspects of the strategy of that war 
— outside, that is, purely military operations with which he 
is, as a civilian, incapable of dealing. 

He is in charge, too, of the home effort. He has to 
determine as the campaign proceeds how many men he can 
recruit and place at the service of the commander-in-chief 
without dangerously checking the flow of mtmitions of war 
of all kinds and the food supply for the front and the base- 

Weeiem Front is oonoerned, this is wide indeed of tho maih. On the 
contrary, the attampta of the powers at home to intervene in nuhiory 
operations and decisions of the hipest importance were quite as dangerous 
till the close of August 1918 as during any period in 1916 and 1617. 
But. as we shall discover, they wore, thanks to the British^Commander- 
in-Chief, warded ofif. 
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Thus the civilian leader at home could not be expected 
to stand aside altogether from strategy, if, for instance, 
he and his advisers considered the leaders in the field were 
undertaking a campaign too vast for the home resources 
in men and material. 

Besides, clearly, he must intervene in strategy if the 
soldiers propose a course of action which may involve us 
with neutral States. 

Those people, whose views of war and its direction are 
not impregnated with what is known as ‘ Prussianism,’ 
need, therefore, take no exception to the British Prime 
Minister’s statement that strategy and politics are to-day 
inseparable. The history of the war between Great Britain 
and Prance more than a hundred years ago shows the civil 
power, notably in the person of William Pitt, intervening 
in strategy. 

But the political or ministerial interventions during this 
middle period in 1918 concerned matters which a wise 
Cabinet would have left to the leadership in the field. That 
is the point. It will be claimed by the ardent friends of the 
War C^bmet that these interventions were prompted through 
patriotism, through anxiety for the safety of the British 
Army in Prance. Let us grant it freely. Yet they showed 
lack of nerve and confidence. They were, in two instances, 
clumsy or misinformed almost past belief : and, had they 
been acted on, their effect must have been disastrous. 

The interventions of the Prench civil power during the 
Nivelle period have been considered. These, too, were 
inspired by patriotism, and by anxiety as to the safety of 
the Prench Army. The manner of these interventions, at 
the Compifegne Conference and later, was improper. But at 
least they were not calculated to set the two leaders of the 
Allied Armies at ill accord with each other. Moreover, in 
the result, the intervention of the Prench Ministers in 1917 
was in a way justified. Had there been no intervention by 
the Prench Minister for War and the Prench Premier in that 
case, it is an opmi question whether a great national and 
Allied defeat would not have occurred. 
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We shall assume good motive, then, alike behind the 
French political interventions in 1917 and the BritWi polit- 
ical interventions in 1918. Au to judgment in the 1917 
case, it may have been good, it may have been bad. As to 
judgment in the 1918 case, it is to-day hard to imagine how 
any unbiaosed person can regard that as anything but bad. 
The tuo military leaders in 1918 had on occasion their 
different standpoints under the method of ‘ unity of com- 
mand,’ as the two military leaders had in 1916 under the 
method of independent command. But they were able 
at both periods to adjust these differences, and to reach the 
accord that was indispensable to victory. The object of 
the ministerial intervention was not to sow discord between 
them, or make the system unworkable. None the less, it 
would, it must, have had that effect if it had been accepted 
by the British Commander-in-Chief. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1918 : AND GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTIONS [Continued) 

The uncertainty as to where, after the offensives of the 
Somme and Lys, the enemy would strike next vitaUy affected 
the question of reserves behind our own and the French 
front, where and in what strength they should be placed. 
In fact, before the end of April 1918, the whole subject of 
the general distribution of Allied troops on the Western 
Front came to the fore. The British had borne the vast 
burden of defence in 1918 as they had borne the vast burden 
of offence in 1917 ; and it was well recognised by those in 
command on the Western Front that if the German Army 
was to be defeated in 1918, the British Army must be the 
chief weapon of accomplishment. That army must there- 
fore now have relief, and as far as possible some rest. Hence 
French reserves had been moved north at Foch’s directions 
behind the British right, and had relieved certain of our 
exhausted divisions in Flanders, which were brought out 
of the line to rest and refit. But if this method continued, 
there would presently be too many divisions behind our 
front, the majority of them tired and unfit for hard fighting 
yet awhile ; whilst the Fi’enoh front would be dangerously 
denuded of reserves. Fooh therefore was naturally anxious 
to have a roulement of British and French divisions on the 
French front, even, if necessary, an admixture of British 
and French troops. The plan was not an ideal one, but the 
difficulty r-eferred to above had to be adjusted somehow, 
and Haig was therefore willing to meet Foch in the matter. 
After aU, as far back as the early spring of 1916, he had 
declared himself quite willing to help his colleague Jofire 
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by despatching British troops to Verdun. That proposal 
was not adopted, but there was liearty understanding be- 
tween the two loaders. Haig now resolved to meet Foch’s 
wish. He accordingly decided on a loulement. 

But on May 19 the War Office informed the British leader 
by telegram that the War Obinet was uneasy lest the 
Britibh Army should sacrifice its identity by such a step. 
Roulement was opposed in spirit by Kitchener’s instructions 
of December 28, 1916. The Cabinet presumed that Eoch’s 
request would be refused. The argument in regard to 
Kitchener was remarkable, for liis mstructions had also laid 
it down definitely that Haig’s command must be an in- 
dependent one. Yet at Calais at the end of Eebruary 1917 
this instruction had been passed over by the Cabinet which 
had subordinated liim to Nivelle. 

Roulement, however, was decided on. The IXth Corps 
was sent to the Erench front as Eoch desired. Unfortun- 
ately it was placed by Eoch in a wrong sector altogether — 
about the last sector in the whole Eiench fi’ont where rest 
was likely. But that was another matter and did not affect 
the question whether or not roulement generally, in the 
circumstances, was advisable or not. 

The point in Kitchener’s instructions of December 28, 
1916, having been raised through this incident, it became 
necessary to revise the charter. Tbo British leader’s posi- 
tion had to be somewhat better defined. On June 22, 191S, 
he received instructions that ‘ if the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief issued instructions which in the Eield-Maishal Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s opinion would if carried out imperil the 
British Army, the latter should appeal to the British Govern- 
ment ’ : additionally, ‘ any rorrlement of British troops to 
the Erench front must be temporary and they should rejoin 
the British forces as early as possible ' — ^an illustration of 
the fact referred to in Chapter IV. of this volume that on the 
British Oommander-in-Chief, on the second in command, 
falls the real responsibility for the safety of his army even 
though the Generalissimo may issue the order which places 
that army in jeopardy. True, there is the appeal to the 
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civil power at home on an emergency. But that must be 
useless if the emergency is critical and sudden, as emergency 
in war always is, calling for immediate action ; and, anyhow, 
it is always liable to lead to friction and failure in military 
plans. 

Nevertheless this safeguard — ^nothing better offering — 
was desirable in case inconsiderate demands were made at 
any time on the British leader. Possibly it was the best 
that could be devised to meet the case ; though the instances 
in which the civil power intervened -without being appealed 
to may shake confidence in any provdso of the kind. 

Rupprecht’s reserves, apparently not much reduced, 
remained at this time concentrated opposite the British 
front ; and they were atm there later when the Cro-vm Prince’s 
reserves opposite the French front had been largely used up. 
Through May and June 1918 Rupprecht’s forces remained 
more or less intact ; and this menace to the British front 
was obvious. We believed the Germans were preparing to 
renew their attack on the Scherpenberg-Mont-des-Cats 
ridge. That was the view of the British Headquarters Staff 
in the middle of May. The attack was not delivered, but 
our surmise was correct. When, later, during the British 
offensive, the Germans fell back in Flanders, we discovered 
great quantities of dumps, etc., in the German front lines, 
the object obviously being the capture of the entire line of 
hms behind Kemmel, and thence an advance to the Channel 
ports. Thus Hindenburg’s and Ludendorff’s disclosures are 
confirmed. 

Is it far-fetched to suggest that Ludendorff might have 
driven forward his preparations for this attack and delivered 
it, had he kno-wn fuUy of the withdrawal of Allied reserves 
from this part of the British front from May onwards ? 

During the fighting in the spring certain American units 
had been attached to the British Army for instruction. They 
did not take part in the fighting, but their presence and good 
comradeship gave us moral support. This arrangement was 
appreciated by both British and American troops. There 
was a prospect that, eventually, we might be able to in- 
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corporate as many as ten American divisions in the Bntish 
Army for a period of training. These hopes disappeared, 
for the whole of the American forces except two divisions 
were withdrawn from the British lines. Also seven divisions 
of Fiendi troops which had come into the Lys sector, etc., 
were withdrawn south. We were expected at the same time 
to localise a British group of divisions astride the Somme. 
The position which these withdrawals from the north caused 
was grave. It became desirable to direct particular atten- 
tion to it. It is true our Somme line — as distinguished from 
the Lys position — ^had otabilised early in April, and the main 
purpose of the enemy — a decision — ^liad failed, thanlis to 
the fact that Foch heartily concurred with Haig that the 
junction of the French and British Armies must at ail costs 
be preserved. It is also true that our Army was now being 
reinforced and was getting some slight rest and chance of 
refitting itself. At the same time, as long as the reserves 
opposite us were kept comparatively intact by Ludendorff, 
we could not freely send south our divisions whilst 
French and American support was thus being withdrawn. 
There v/as in mid-May 1918 no point in the British line 
between the Belgians and the French south of the Somme 
where ground could be yielded with the least degree of 
safety. A retreat here comparable to the retreat which the 
French forces were to make at the end of May and in June 
1918 before the Germans must speedily have given away 
the Chaxmel ports. 

Therefore it was necessary temperately to discuss the 
position presented through these withdrawals, and requests 
lor British assistance farther south. The British Govern- 
ment was disquieted, in this instance rightly, and on June 7 
at Paris there was a conference — civilian and military — 
between the Allies. 

The anxiety of the French in June 1018 and Foch’s wish 
to strengthen his front can be readily understood. The 
French had just been heavily hit and thrown back over a 
wide front. Fortunately, the ground chosen by the Germans 
was not inviting for an advance on Paris. There was forest 
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ill their way, and the roads led in the wrong direction. The 
attack on May 27 had not been delivered for the purpose of a 
quick advance on Paris. It was, as we know, in the nature 
of a big diversion, Ludendorff still intending to strike again 
from the north. Still, its success was large, and the Germans 
were to follow it up within a few days with a further attack 
between Montdidier and Noyon — ^which, unlike that of 
May 27, did not take the Pi’ench by surprise. 

Thus the Preneh situation was serious ; and the thrust 
in the direction of Paris might naturally affect the Prench 
Government as in March. A redeeming feature in this 
situation, however, as compared with that of March was 
that the Allied leaders in the field were of one intention as 
regards main strategic aims. To keep the junction between 
the two armies intact remained the first aim, Haig’s strategy 
throughout which had been wisely adopted. Additionally, 
the Prench Generalissimo signified that to cover both Paris 
and the Channel ports remained his purpose, as he had 
declared at Abbeville in May. 

British leadership had every wish to respond to Poch’s 
call’ for assistance in the struggle in which the French Army 
was involved. Owing to the progress made by the Germans 
in the attack on May 27, the BVench front had been much 
ejctended and the bulk of the French reserves drawn in for 
defence. Therefore Poch had demanded that the British 
should send their own reserves to the south of the Somme. 
We were prepared to meet his wishes, to supply without 
delay every available unit, provided the situation opposite 
our front suffered us to do so without peril to the British 
Army. It must always be borne in mind that a heavy enemy 
blow at‘ this time delivered successfully on the British front 
in the north must prove fatal to the PVench as to ourselves. 
It must be once more repeated — we had simply no ground 
to give wp. Therefore, until at any rate the bulk of Eup- 
precht’s reserve divisions were removed from our front, and 
sent south of the Somme to join in the German attacks on 
the French, it would he bad generalship to denude the 
British front. Our Staff considered that the arrangements 
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for a German attack on ns on a great scale wore practi- 
cally complete, and could be delivered nithin forty-eight 
hours. 

Before any French order was given to move divisions under 
British command, due notice ought to be given, so that 
the British leader should have an opportunity to state his 
objections if he had any. That was the reasoned and 
moderate British military line in June 1018. 

As to the conference, views were stated, questions asked, 
no particular decision reached. Conferences, civilian and 
military mixed, for the purpo.'ses of war. are not helpful in 
actual crises. In diplomacy, where the object is often not 
so much to decide as to defer through discussion, lies the 
true metier of expert conference minds. Boullens on March 
26, 1918, has been claimed as an example of success in war 
by conference, civUian and mUitary mixed. But the 
decision reached at DouUens had been, in effect, reached 
at Bury. Calais in February 1917 and Compiegne in 
April 1917 are more illuminative examples of this kind of 
conference. True, a decision was recorded at Calais ; but 
then it had been carefully concocted beforehand ; and a 
fortnight later it had to be whittled dorvn because it was 
unworkable in the field. 

At the same time this conference was necessary whether 
it reached a decision or not : it was imperative to nralce it 
clear to Foch that too much must not be asked from the 
British troops at a time when they were themselves faced 
by the menace of a fresh German offensive in the north. 
How real and great this menace was we leamt beyond the 
shadow of a doubt later, long before Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg recorded the facts in their war books. Up till 
the be ginning of June the British Commander-in-Chief had 
never questioned a single decision of the French Generalis- 
simo’s. He had, for instance, as we have seen, waited with 
exemplary patience for the arrival of the French troops 
during the Battle of the Lys — ^where they were actually not 
taking over any of our line till April 19, ten days after the 
battle had been joined. The French Higher Command at that 
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time had not been perhaps especially impressed by the posi- 
tion in the north, owing to the belief tliat a greater offensive 
was still threatened against the French front, and that Paris 
was the German goal. However, there must be some limit 
to the patience of a commander-in-chief who is held by his 
own Government absolutely responsible for the safety of 
his army, generalissimo or no generalissimo : hence the need 
to call a conference in June 1918 and remind Foch of this. 

The whole incident illustrates the extreme difficulty and 
delicacy of what is known as ' unity of command ’ under a 
generalissimo : and also the fact that it must for success 
depend on the character and judgment of the two leaders 
in the field. Foch, it is true, had protested to Haig that he 
could not submit to any order of his relative to the move- 
ment of divisions being questioned ; but he had agreed 
that, in future, any such order should go to the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief fii'st. Thei-e is no virtue whatever in ‘ unity 
of command ’ in allied warfare with a generalissimo unless 
the right men are directing it ; on the contrary, without this, 
it is certain to end in disaster. Dictation such as Nivelle 
strove for in March 1917 with the encouragement of M. Briand 
and hie colleagues can only mean disunity and, if insisted on, 
a break in the alliance. Statesmen who wish to understand 
modem warfare, and are at all likely to be involved in it 
with AQies, should look very carefully into this and similar 
incidents in 1918 : then they will not be carried away by a 
phrase because it appeals to the oar and acquires popularity. 

The Rupprecht reserves, grouped about Douai and Valen- 
cieimes, continued through June and the opening weeks of 
July 1918 to face the British front, and the menace of a 
renewed German offensive on us in the north was by no 
means removed. Ludendorfi tells us it was timed for the 
close of July, and, as we have seen, it was not actually 
abandoned till about a week after the French counter-attack 
on the 18th of that month. One of the reasons why it held 
&e was no doubt the very heavy casualties which our 
artillery had inflicted on the Germans in the Lys salient. 

Meanwhile the enemy decided on a renewed offensive 
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on the I^’ench. Hia attack between Montdidier and Noyon 
on June 9, two days after the discussion leferred to above, 
had carried him nearer to Paris, but its success had not been 
as remarkable as the previous one on May 27 ; and he now 
designed a bigger effort on a fifty-mile front east and west 
of Reims The preparations for it could not be kept secret. 
The Ikenoh learnt about it, and on July 11 Fooh asked the 
British Chief of Staff, in the absence of the British Com- 
mander in-Chief who was in London at the time, to come to 
him at Bourbon. Fooh said he was certain the Germans 
were about to strike in great force on both sides of Reims ; 
and their attack might extend into the Argonne. He ad- 
mitted that the Rupprecht reserves still threatened the 
British front ; but, holding that the Germans might now 
attack the French front in sufficient force to endanger his 
position, he asked for the support of four British divisions 
— two to be sent south of the Somme, and the other two 
astride the river, in order to ensure the connection between 
the Allied forces about Amiens. This would enable him to 
move four of his own divisioirs farther east on his right 
flank and meet the German attack. 

The danger being imminent we agreed at once to Foch's 
request, and orders were issued accordingly. If the expected 
German attack did not materialise before July 18 Fooh 
intimated that he would himself start the counter-attack 
on the west flank of the Ch&teau Thierry salient which 
Petain had been prepaiing. We were ourselves at this time 
arranging for an attack east of Amiens, and the Fourth 
Army was to be reinforced for that purpose. 

Two days later, Foch asked for additional support — ^in 
fact, that we should double our aid to him in view of the 
great impending German attack. Would wo contribute 
eight British divisions, instead of four, to the assistance of 
the French 1 Would we place four divisions unreservedly 
at the service of Fooh for employment with the French 
forces now being threatened, and send at once another four 
to take their place south of the Somme and astride the river 1 

Promptly, the first four divisions, with a Corps Head- 
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quarters Stafi under Lieut.-General Sh’ A. Grodley, were 
ordered by the British Chief of Staff to move south, and 
the first two divisions of the second series were under orders. 
On July 14 the Commander-in-Chief returned from England 
and approved the whole decision. A meeting with Foch 
took place at Monchy and we then and there intimated our 
intention to do all that Foch desired. 

Next day the Germans launched their big attack on the 
French. 

As we have lately been examining the question whether 
reserves should be handled by some sort of committee, 
AuHo council or deliberative executive representing several 
nations, it may be asked — Would Foch, in the peril which 
suddenly confronted him east and west of Reims, have failed 
as well if liis request had been made not to the British 6.H.Q. 
on July 1 1 but to some such body instead 1 It is possible 
to throw light on this, because, as it happens, a committee 
composed not of three or four nations but of one nation 
actually did offer its intervention. The committee in 
question was composed of the British Government. 

Hearing of the requests of Foch for immediate assistance 
against the impending attack by the Germans, the Govern- 
ment sent General Smuts to France to see Haig and enquire 
— ^Was it advisable for the Government to intervene at this 
stage ? Rupprecht’s reserves still fronted us, and plans for 
a German attack on our front were known to exist. 

Haig did not adopt this suggestion. 

General Smuts rotiuned to England with the clear in- 
timation that Haig meant to give Foch all the aid asked for ; 
and himself to bear aU responsibility in the matter. 

Haig and his Chief of Staff had taken into consideration 
the whole position and reached a prompt decision. The 
presence of Rupprecht’s groups of reserves opposite our 
front was a serious matter, but the threat in the north was 
not at the time so grave as at an earlier stage when tho 
British Commander-in-Chief bad been compelled to make his 
position clear in case excessive demands were made on him. 
Hence he determined at once to come to the aid of Foch. 
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The necessary reserves were despatched south. On July 15 
the Germans struck on both sides of Reims. On July 18 
Eoch, reinforced by the Americans, attacked between 
Soissons and Ch&teau Thierry, and two days later the 
XXIInd British Corps under lieut. -General Sir A. Godley 
was involved in the fighting, which continued to the close 
of the month. 

The whole incident well illustrates how reserves should 
be controlled ; and how they were controlled in 1918 when 
handled by leadership in the field which had made a close 
study of the iJosition, and had the neive to act on an emer- 
gency and act swiftly on its own responsibility. 

This incident, though one of exceptional importance as 
the moment was critical, is not the solitary example of the 
kind worth recalling. Turning back to Chapter HI. of 
Vol. I. we find Joffre appealing to Haig, and Haig, when 
the Verdun crisis threatened France, responding at once in 
exactly tho same spirit as in July 1918. 

This method of handling reserves and of caiiying on war 
— ^in which the reserves must always be a great essential 
factor — ^will strike most people as the intelligent and scientific 
one. A committee sitting down at the close of the second 
week of July 1918 to study the situation, and consider 
whether it ought or ought not to meet Fooh’s demand for 
aid, would not have been immediately helpful to the Allied 
cause when Ludendorfi launched his attack on July 16. 

Can sufficient excuse be found for tho conduct of the civil 
power in despatching General Smuts on this mission, and 
suggesting a course which must have delayed the assistance 
to Foch at a moment when swift decision and hearty co- 
operation were necessary if he was to meet the German 
attack, and a day or two later launch his own admirably 
prepared counter-attack ? Let us grant without reservation 
that the motive at home was well meant. The civil power 
was concerned about the safety of the British Army. But 
the foresight or the judgment which such a proposal at such 
a critical moment implied — who can set a high value on 
that ? 
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What ■would have been the feeUnga of the 3?renoh nation 
and of Foch himself if our leadership had acted on the 
suggestion and withheld, at this highly critical time, his 
support ? And what would have become of ‘The great 
and sublime unities of the intense period of the struggle ’ 
which Mr. Churchill spoke about ? ^ 

This incident is not cited in order to set ‘ the soldiers ’ 
against ‘ the politicians.’ That would be puerile. More- 
over it is false to pretend that in war ‘ the politicians ’ are 
always crossing ‘ the soldiers.’ When Haig offered to help 
to his utmost Joffre in February 1916, and send British 
troops to Verdun if the French leader desired it, the ci'vil 
power at home interfered in no way. Its judgment under 
Mr. Asquith would have forbidden any move of that nature. 
But there were plenty of statesmen and politicians in high 
ojffice in the Grovemments of 1916, 1917 and 1918 who did 
sterling work at home and who were incapable of doing 
anything to embarrass ‘the soldiers.’ 

An excuse for this offer of intervention by the Government 
can hardly be found in the arrangement made at Beauvais 
in the spring, which gave to each Commander-in-chief the 
right to apply to his own Government if he regarded any 
direction by the French Generahssimo as perilous to his 
army. Nor can it bo found in the modification of the 
Kitchener instructions which was drawn up in June : ‘ if 
any order given by him [the French Generalissimo] appears 
to you to imperil the British Army, it is agreed between the 
Allied Governments that you should be at liberty to appeal 
to the British Government before executing such order. 
While it is hoped that the necessity for such an appeal may 
seldom, if ever, arise, you -will not hesitate in cases of grave 
emergency to avail yourself of your right to make it.’ Some 
such safeguard — ^whether practicable or not in a sudden 
emergency of war — ^was, as already pointed out, inevitable. 
It always will be ine-vitable in allied warfare where great 
nations are concerned and where a system of unity of control 
under a generahssimo is adopted. But the safeguard left 

^ Dailf/ Newt, Juno 80, 1922. 
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the initiative, if there must be an appeal, to the Commander- 
in-Ohief ; whereas m this case the Government itself took 
the initiative and suggested to the Commander-in-Chief that 
he should appeal. That seems to he neither in the letter 
nor in the spirit of the arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments and the military leaders. 

On August 6, 1919, in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister made a speech in relation to generalship in the war. 
After having alluded to Haig as one who had ‘ subordinated ’ 
himself to the demands of the country and ‘ accepted ’ the 
command of Marshal Foch, he went on to speak of the 
winning of the war by Foch ; and, glancing through the 
speech, we notice it is illumined by such words as ‘ genius,' 
‘vision,’ ‘brilliancy,’ ‘skill.’ The wealth of this termin- 
ology is so lavish as almost to suggest that the speaker 
had been studying synonyms in Roget’s Thesaurus. What 
would his hearers and readers in August 1919 have thought 
of these superlatives, of the statement that we were saved 
by the genius of Marshal Foch, had they known that m 
July 1918, when Foch sought and depended on prompt 
British aid in the field, dilatory procedure was suggested 
by the civil power in this country ! 

Moreover, who can wonder at the anger of large numbers 
of French people when they compare the attitude of the 
British Prime Minister for a year or more after the war 
with his attitude in 1921 and 1922 when he opposed their 
demands ? ‘ We were saved by the genius of Marshal 
Foch,’ exclaims the Prime Minister — ^in other words, ‘ we 
were saved by the genius of France.’ Yet a year or so after 
this the same Prime Mxnister starts opposing the very nation 
to which he has lately been attributing our salvation ; and 
opposing in matters she regards as supremely necessary to 
her own safety, A nation whose Prime Minister announces 
that it has been saved by the genius of an Ally is under 
immense obligations to that Ally ; and in a large degree 
must it not subordinate its policy, certainly its foreign policy, 
to its saviour ? But that escaped the notice of the Prime 
Minister. In the fervour of an oration perhaps he had 
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altogether overlooked this point. Moreover, it appears 
never to have occurred to the Prime Minister, in withhold- 
ing from the British leadership credit for the high skill 
and judgment in the operations of 1918, and in attributing 
it instead to French genius, he was weakening his own 
position as an arbiter in Europe.^ 

ill * * 

The question, m an acute form, of moving French divisions 
to the support of the British and British divisions to the 
support of the French passes, after the incident in July 1918, 
lately referred to, from the struggle on the Western Front. 
There arose later another question as to the use of the Second 
British Army in Belgium which called for inteiwention, but 
that was not of quite the same genre, and the crisis of the war 
was over. Such controversies ought not to bo suppressed 
or slurred over, years after the conclusion of peace. They 
should be frankly stated, and borne well in min d. It is 
imperative in the interests of peace that they should bo 
stated. Great nations will be the more averse from war — 
no matter how powerful an alliance they may be promised 
in the waging of it — ^when they recall and ponder on such 
awkward, perilous incidents. To gloss them over, or make 
light of them, is helpful not to the spiiit and interests of 
peace, hut to those of war.® 

1 William Pitfc has been freely criticised as a War Minister. But oer- 
iMnly he was not wanting in gratitude to military leaders who won his 
campaigns. Thus in 1804, after onr successes in India, he wrote himself to 
Wellesley acknowledging ‘ the briUioat and extraordinary successes . . . 
obtained under your auspioes and direction,’ and on ‘ a series of evonts 
which has produced so large an acoossion of personal glory to yourself 
and of power and reputation to the country.’ Compared with the British 
victories between, say, August 8 and August 31, Wellesley’s operations 
appear minute enough. Fitt may or may not have overestimated 
Wellesley’s skill and success. But at least his generosity and his sense 
of propriety contrast agreeably with the attitude of Ministers in 1918. 

* It is not the way of the professional soldier to be constantly holding 
forth on the blessings of peace. But that the leader of a great army is 
not necossarily what is known os ‘ militarist ' in inclination may be 
illustrated by a message sent from this country in the autumn of 1921 to 
Fiesident Harding, X7.S.A. 

‘ As president of the British Empire Service League [wrote Lord Haig], 
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Intervention, or attempted inteiTention, by the civil 
power ceased, then, after this incident m July, as far as 
concerned the delicate question of transferring troops of 
different nationalities from fr'ont to front in France. But 
civil mtervention was to be repeated once more, within the 
nerct six weeks, in a form which we cannot pass over. 

On August 31, 1918, the British Army was advancing from 
triumph to triumph over a wide extent of front. The 
wonderful scheme of operations in which it was then in- 
volved will later be described by Colonel Boraston. The 
Battles of Amiens and of Bapaume had been fought and 
won, the Battle of the Scarpe had drawn in the First Army 
and within a few days was to result in the breaking of the 
Drocourt-Queant switch lino. The British Commander-in- 
Chief had taken the tide in the affairs of war at its flood 
and was leading on to victory : whilst behind him was Foch 
elated over the success of the British operations and urging 
that we should strike and strike again. Therein Foch 
showed true comradeship and excellent military sense. 
These operations were wholly of British design ; and as 
soon as they had been accepted and successfully entered on 
there was no serious difference between Haig’s and Foch’s 
points of view. This fact could not have been imknown to 
either the British or the French Governments. The latter 
at any rate did nothing to distm'b the excellent relations 
between the two leaders in the field. It recognised the high 
value of a complete enterde between commanders-in-chief. 
It recognised that every blow the British Army now struck 
at the German Army in retreat brought within realisation 
the long deferred hope of clearing France of the enemy. 

The military leaders in the field, therefore, having 

I aitt desired, in the name of the sevon. million ex-Service men. of the 
British Empire, respectfully to convoy to you our warm cougratnlationa 
upon your splendid efforts to establish more firmly the foundations of 
world peace. We assure you of onr heartfelt sympathy, and of our strong 
hope that the movement you are now inaugurating may prove on important 
step towards the roaUsation of those high ideals of just dealing and good- 
will between the nations for the sake of which so many of your country- 
men and ours died in the Great War.' 
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composed their differences of view as to how and where 
we should strike, were at entire accord, and the French 
Government was wholly with them. 

At this moment the British Gk)vemment actually thought 
its intervention desii’able 1 On August 31, 1918, the British 
Commander-in-Chief received m cipher a telegram indicat- 
ing that the War Cabinet would become anxious if severe 
casualties were incurred by him in attacking the Hindenburg 
Line. This came in the form of a ‘ Personal ’ message 
through the War Cabinet at home.^ 


The meaning of this extraordinary communication was, 
and is, clear. The War Cabinet took alarm as our Army 
approached the Hindenburg line. Casualties looked like 
mounting — as they were bound to. The War Cabinet did 
not comprehend the success of the British operations in 
August. It clearly did not trust the Commander-in-Chief. 
Nor did it consider, apparently, what his relations with 
Pooh and the French must henceforth be if he now checked 
his advance to victory. So it contrived to convey to him 
the intimation that if he attacked the Hindenburg Line — 
which must mean heavy casualties-^md failed to carry it, 
his position as leader of the British Army would be, well — 
jeopardised. 

No intervention, direct or indirect, by the civil power, 
either British or French, between 1914 and 1918, was perhaps 
quite on a par with this. It is hard to say whether its 
timidity or its ghastly failture to understand the military 
situation at the close of August 1918 was the more marked, 

The British Commander-in-Chief proceeded with his 
operations as if the message had never been conveyed 
to him. He regarded it with contempt. The Diooourt- 

1 Surely a strange and highly irregular method, which started early in 
August. Let us hope that this course will never again be resorted to by 
a British Gkivemment in war-time. 
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Qu4ant line was broken three days later, and the ’Ray 
prepared for the expulsion of the enemy from the whole 
Siegfried positions. 

4 . 4! Ht >(> >(: Hi !)• 

Summarising, within the period December 1916-November 
1918, the six instances mentioned in these volumes in which 
differences of a pronounced character arose between the 
AUies in regard to operations on the Western Front, we find 
that in three the civil power, or War Cabinet, intervened, 
or proposed to intervene ; in the other three cases the civil 
power stood aside altogether. 

First, we will recall the latter. 

(1) On July 3, 1916, Joffre, with whom was Foch, urged 
that we should at once renew our attack on the Thiepval 
ridge. We had attacked this shoulder on July 1, and had 
failed. The troops attacking it showed great gallantry, but 
the new Kitchener Army had as yet little experience of 
warfare — ^none at all of an offensive on the scale of the Battle 
of the Somme conducted against an enemy entrenched in 
positions of extraordinary strength. We had yet to learn 
how to deal, for iirslanco, with the defence by German 
machine gunners, and our creepiirg barrage had not 
developed at this period. A now army cannot learn except 
through actual experience : that is Dlustrated by the 
American divisions in their very gallant but costly attack on 
the Hindenburg Line in September 1918, as it is by our own 
attack on Thiepval in J uly 1 91 6. Recognising the difficulty 
and danger of renewing the attack on the immensely strong 
enemy position at Thiepval, Haig resolved to proceed instead 
wiih his operations on the Montauban side. The French 
leadership, however, was set on the capture of the Thiepval 
ridge and insisted it must be proceeded with. Haig deohned. 
The Thiepval attack was deferred till the autumn, when we 
were able to make a Hank attack. Joffre with common 
sense accepted Haig’s decision. He could well afford to do 
so without weakening his own position or authority : Haig, 
for his part, being always ready to accept in the main Joflre’s 
strategic directions, 
von. n. E 
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(2) In 1917 Nivelle and his Staff urged that we ought not 
to attack the Vimy Ridge in the spring of 1917, preparatory 
to the Battle of Arras which we were to undertake on his 
behalf. They declared it was rmnecessary to secure Vimy, 
and they made light of the scheme of attack, when, later, 
they saw this at the headquarters of the li^st Army. Haig 
and his Staff and the Commander of the First Army insisted 
that Vimy must bo secured. Ultimately, Nivelle gave way. 
Vimy was taken. Possibly, a few who doUbexately prefer to 
take an unusual view of military operations may insist that 
in regard both to Thiepval and Vimy the British leader’s 
views wore wrong and the French view sound. But surely 
not more than a few ; and those few nothing if not absurd. 

(3) In August 1918 we shall reach a difference of opinion 
even more vital than that relating to Vimy, namely, when 
Foch wished for and insisted on a ‘ hammer-and-tonga ’ 
attack on the Roye-Chaulnes line, and Haig had to refuse, 
because he saw that such an operation was crude and pro- 
posed only a frontal attack on an expectant and strongly 
posted enemy, and because he had in view an entirely 
different scheme, which, when accepted, broadened out 
almost at once into the series of brilliant operations which 
broke the German Ai'my at its centre. 

In this instance, as in those of 1916 and 1917, there was 
a direct clash of opinion between the French and the British 
military leaders : an awkward position arose and had bo be 
faced. Yet in all three instances the leaders in the field 
ultimately settled their differences ; and they worked to- 
gether after these settlements. Foch gave way with common 
sense as Joffre had done. Even in 1917, we fed Nivelle and 
Haig holding together when the French Government was 
stopping the main operations. The fact is the leaders in 
the field were able to adjust their differences when left 
to their own devices. The solitary exception during the 
1 91 6-1 91 8 period was when Haig, after the interview at Dury 
on the night of lilaroh 24, 1918, felt compelled to send a 
telegram to the British Government. But would even that 
have been necessary had the BVench Government not been 
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in a state of terror about Paris should the German ad- 
vance continue in the direction of Amiens 1 It is a point, 
admittedly, hard to fool sure about. In any case, the leaders 
in the field did settle their differences satisfactorily in the 
instances cited in 1910, 1917 and 1918. And it is fortunate 
that there was no intervention through the civil power, 
British or French. 

Next, recall the three instances, one in 1917 and two 
in 1918, where the civil power intervened, or proposed to 
intervene, at highly critical periods. 

(1) In the first instance the civil power intervened in an 
arbitrary manner. It accepted the plan by which NivoUe 
proposed to break the German Armies in France within the 
space of twenty-four hours, and on the strength of it placed 
Nivelle over Haig and the British Army without even first 
consulting the G.I.G.S. or the C.-in-C. The result was 
thoroughly bad. It forced an offensive on the British Army 
during the greater part of 1917 before which the civil povrer 
in this country shrank. That indeed was active interven- 
tion by the civil power. 

(2) Having in February 1917 actually intervened in the 
conduct of military operations — ^for if the act of the War 
Cabinet in deciding to subordinate, unknown to the C.I.G.S. 
and the C.-in-C., the British Army to Nivelle was not inter- 
vening in the conduct of mihtary operations one knows 
not what could he described as intervention — ^the civil 
power in this country proceeded in July 1918 to attempt 
intervention by oflermg the British Commander-in-Chief 
their aid in case he refused — as they presumed he would 
refuse — to assist Foch at a time of supreme need. This 
appears more lilro an attempt to subordinate Foch — ^by means 
of an appeal to Haig if it could be effected — to the British 
War Cabinet; a curious contrast with the Febraary 1917 
scheme which put Haig under Nivelle. It was declined by 
the British Commander-in-Chief, Foch being given at once 
the assistance he asked for and was in urgent need of. 

(3) Fiaally, on August 31, 1918, we reach the civil power’s 
intervention calculated to check the great British offensive 
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by giving the British Commander-iti-Chief to understand 
ho must not run the risk of severe casualties ; that no- 
thing but success would justify him in attacking the 
Hindenburg Line, to which the Germans were at the time 
retreathig. 

In all three of these instances, one in 1917 and two in 
1918, the intervention was at the expense of the leader of 
the British Army — ^though, incidentally, in two of them it 
was also at the expense of Foch. The War Cabinet, in fact, 
can have had no real confidence in the British leader. It 
probably did not believe ho had the ‘ cleverness ’ to win. 
That was why he was subordinated to NiveUe at the Calais 
Conference in Febmary 1917. This search for a ‘clever ’ 
military leader, who coxild explain his programme in a 
manner easy for civilian inexperts and orators to understand, 
received a hard blow when the Battle of the Aisne in April 
1917 failed to achieve what its originator expected. But 
in the summer of 1918, even after the Battles of Amiens 
and Bapaumc and the Scarpe, the view seems stiU to have 
obtained in the War Cabinet that our leadership wanted the 
higher military intelligence and judgment ; and, in speeches 
made in the House of Commons late in 1918 and far into the 
summer of 1919, this view was made evident. 

There was, however, besides the disbelief in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s ability to load an army of millions to 
victory, another motive which constantly affected the civil 
power, inducing it actually to intervene or to offer outright, 
or suggest, its intervention when such intervention was not 
called for ; and also inducing it to withhold troops from 
the Western Front, as during the opening months of 1918 
when we most needed reinforcements against the impending 
German attack. This motive was the dread of casualties. 
Now, on the face of it, the motive may appear to be right 
and sound. Let us therefore look into the matter and see 
whether the civil power was justified or not justified in 
intervening through fear of casualties. 

William Sharp, in his BecoUections hy Samud Rogers,' * 
^ Published by Longman, Qreen, Longman St Roberts, 1859. 
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give& a note as to the Duke of Wellington after the Battle 
of Waterloo. The Duke said, ‘ The next greatest misfortune 
to losing a battle is to gain such a victory as this.’ Rogers 
in his Common Place Booh preserved a like remark made on 
another occasion : ‘ What a glorious thing must be a victory, 
Sir 1 ’ said ... to the Duke. ‘ The greatest tragedy in 
the world, Madam ; except a defeat.’ The casualties of 
war wore in the soldier’s thought when he spoke, and few 
great men of war would be found to disagree with the Duke 
of Wellington in this — assuredly not the Oommander-in- 
Chief of the British Army from December 1916 to the end 
of the war. The heaviness of our casualties in 1916 and 
1917 when we were compelled to take the burden of offence, 
in the spiing of 1918 when we had to sustain the full force 
of the German attack, and finally between August 8 and 
November 11, 1918, when we had to play the greatest part 
in breaking the enemy’s army, wore tragic indeed and de- 
plorable. The British leadership in the field was throughout 
the period at least as concerned by that as the civilian power 
at home. But heavy casualties are the logical result of 
a vast, relentless world war which the civil power insists 
must be carried d miirance. In 1917 the Prime Minister 
announced our policy as the policy of ‘the knock-out blow.’ 
That meant, considering the great and resolute military 
nation we were fighting, that wo could not win except at tho 
price of exceedingly high casualties. It is true there was a 
vague notion that we might be able to deal the ‘ knock-out 
blow ’ by some romantic diversion on a southern or eastern 
front, and so keep casualties from mounting very high. 
But this romance was not kept up after the Germans 
launched their offensive on the Western Pront in 1918. 
In 1917, when the French Government was preparing to end 
the offensive at the Aisne, even the Prime Minister, as 
General Mangiu teUs us, declared at the Paris Conference 
in May that casualties could not be shirked in war. 

Yet the War Cabinet returned to and persisted in these 
conflicting, mutually destructive lines of policy — ^a ‘ knock- 
out blow ’ to be inflicted on the Germans, but no heavy 
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casualties to be mcurred by the British Coramander-in- 
Chief in the process I 

They laid down a line of policy, the ‘ knock-out blow,’ 
•which must mean — and in the result did mean — a high and 
absolutely unavoidable bill : but they shrank away from 
that biU, and did not hesitate on, for instance, August 31, 
1918, to convoy to the Commander-in-Chief an intimation 
that only success could excuse him if he incurred heavy 
casualties in an attack on the Hindenburg Line> 

At the same time he was expected to work in true unison 
with Foch — and Foch was eager at all costs that his colleague 
should go on without a pause in the attack by British troops 
which now began to promise an early victory and the freeing 
of France from the Germans. 

Thus the task which the British War Cabinet at this period 
■wished to put on the leader of our armies was impossible, 

In this conflict of counsel and counsellors — as remote from 
the principle known as ‘ unity of command ’ as anything in 
war could be — ^Haig took the only course which could serve 
the Allied cause and bring victory in 1918. He followed his 
o-wn conscience and his own military judgment. He simply 
went on with the series of operations which broadened out 
into the advance of three of his armies from south of the 
Somme to Arras. As "was suggested in an early chapter of 
this book, the term genius in regard to aU recent opera- 
tions in war had better be used sparingly, time being the 
only sum judge in this matter. But if genius is to be claimed 
for any stroke in the European War this incomparable series 
of operations must ob-viously have, as far as the main theatre 
is oonoemed, the chief considemtion : especially in ■view of 
the extraordinary difficulties which confronted the leader 
of the British troops at the time. 

Durh^ the second half of August, about the most critical 
period of aU, the British Commander-in-Chief had to meet 
the opposition not only of foe but of friend — ^and perhaps 
the leader of armies would vote the latter to be the more 
embarrassing. 

^ By the wfty, he •was — ^it appears — ^free to drive the enemy bach to 
the Hindenburg Line, but attacking them there woe another matter. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ATTEMPT TO BREAK THROUGH THE FRENCH 
FRONT ON THE AISNE, MAY 1918 

(By Lieut. -General Sib, Alexander H. Gordon) 

The part taken By British troops m resisting the attack on 
the French positions north-west of Reims which began on 
May 27, and in ultimately bringing it to a standstill, can 
only be fuUy appreciated if the moral and physical state of 
the troops and the conditions under which they fought are 
understood and home in mind. The IXth Army Corps 
had been engaged in the successful defence of the Kemmel 
ridge between April 9 and 21 on the northern part of the 
Battle of the Lys. Li addition to the fighting qualities of 
the troops, success was due in this case to the unstinted 
supply of reinforcements sent by General Plumer, command- 
ing the Second Army, as they were required and as they 
could be spared from other duties. The administrative staff 
of the Second Army was also indefatigable in providing 
ammunition, equipment, transport and food for the addi- 
tional troops which were increasing the strength of the 
IXth Corps far beyond its normal figure. These frequent 
reinforcements were, moreover, invariably placed at the abso- 
lute disposal of the Corps Commander for use as and when 
the exigencies of the fight demanded ; they formed, in fact, 
a reserve in the proper tactical meaning of the word. The 
Second Army Intelligence also contributed to the ultimate 
success of the operations by the excellent information they 
collected and the correct forecasts which they often made Of 
the enemy’s probable intentions. In the matter of intellig- 
ence and reinforcements the Corps had ample cause for bitter 
disappointment in their next battle. When the IXth Corps 
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handed over the Kornmol position and its divisions with- 
drew from the trenches as they were successively relieved 
by Trench troops, all ranks felt that everything that was 
possible had been done to help them in the great effort 
they had made and to reduce their mevitable hardships to 
a minimum. The moi al effect of this was good. The heavy 
losses they had suffered and the physical and mental ex- 
haustion of the survivors in no way detracted from the 
satisfaction derived from success, the pleasure due to the 
relaxation of strained muscles and nerves, the freedom 
from anxiety and the joy of knowing that they were going 
to a quiet sector of the line to rest and to recuperate 
their strength. They were pleased with themselves and 
indulgently incliaed towards the rest of the world. 

The quiet sector in question formed part of the IVenoh 
front in Champagne, and its outpost Imo extended from 
Loivre, a village about five miles N.N.W. of Reims, to the 
eastern end of the Chemin-des-Dames about a mile west of 
Craonne. The Corps came therefore under the orders of 
General DuchSne, the Trench Army Comrnander of this 
part of the hne. The Corps consisted of the 8lh, 2lBt, 25th, 
and 50th Divisions, which began to arrive in the new area 
on April 27. These divisions, commanded respectively 
by Generals W. C. G. Heneker, D, G. M. Campbell, Sir 
E. G. T. Bainbridge, and H. C, Jackson, had been heavily 
engaged during the past month, three of them having been 
twice and one (25th) throe times withdrawn from the battle 
line and again engaged after being reformed. They there- 
fore had few experienced officers or men when they arrived 
in Champagne, and were again filled up by immature and 
haK-trained lads fresh from home whose training had to be 
completed. In these circumstances the divisions could not 
be considered fit for heavy fighting for some time to oomo. 
Notwithstanding this, they were ordered into the front line 
almost at once by the Trench Commander, who countered 
the British objections by declaring that as the front was a 
quiet one and as no attack was expected it would be possible 
to continue the training of the troops while in the line and 
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that the Erench divisions, mgently requii-ed elsowheie, 
could thus be relieved. 

In the meantime the Corps Commander and Staff studied 
the Erench schemes of attack and defenee and the ground 
on whioh fighting might take place. They got into close 
touch with the members of the Erench Staff for Operations, 
Intelligence and Administration, and in conjunction with 
them prepared a scheme for the IXth Corps. The original 
orders had contemplated the employmeixt of the IXth 
British Corps as a central reserve in the hands of the Erench 
Army Commander. When this was changed and the 
divisions were designated for the front line, the installations 
and depots considered necessary for the former duty were 
obviously quite inadequate for the latter. Nothing short 
of the most complete administrative arrangements for battle 
in a previously determined position could be considered 
satisfactory, and the IXth Corps Staff began immediately 
to carry out such dispositions and works as were essential 
for giving effect to the scheme of defence. Differences of 
opinion on ftmdamental points arose almost at once. The 
Erench seemed to consider their main lino of defence to be 
practically impregnable mainly on account of the admirable 
disposition of their numerous machine guns. It is true 
that their scheme included alternative rear positions, but 
little work had been done on these positions to prepare them 
for occupation if required. On the other hand, working 
apparently on the assumption of impregnability, all their 
executive and administrative arrangements were disposed 
perilously near to the front fine. All of the Divisional, 
Corps, and even the Sixth Army Headquarters were estab- 
lished at an average distance of from five to six miles from 
the main line of resistance. Similarly, many of the electrical 
communication centres, ammunition depots, supply rail- 
heads and casualty clearing stations were just as near to the 
front, and their vital functional activities could be — and 
in the event were — completely paralysed by a heavy bom- 
bardment. It was not possible to make any radical changes 
in these matters, as no heed was given to the experiences 
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already gained by the British in the recent Battles of the 
Somme and the Lys, but some supplementary arrangements 
were made, especially in regard to ammunition depots. It 
was, however, the tactical distribution of the troops which 
caused the greatest anxiety to the British commanders 
when they studied the scheme and examined the ground. 
With few exceptions the whole of the infantry was placed 
in the battle zone, the frontline of which was called the main 
line of resistance, and they were ordered to maintain this 
line at all cost or to retake it if lost. In front of this was 
the advanced or outpost zone, which in most places was too 
strongly held for the principal duties of its garrison. Farther 
back lay the second position, to be held by Army reserve 
divisions but only to be occupied by nucleus garrisons when 
fighting began, the remainder being ordered to move forward 
in order to reinforce the battle zone troops or to counter- 
attack the enemy as occasion demanded. These orders 
concluded with pressing injunctions to corps commanders 
to distribute their troops in depth, but the earlier part of 
the orders which crowded the infantry into the forward 
positions made these instructions about distribution in 
depth seem somewhat inconsistent and, in any case, difficult 
to carry out. The general impression left in the minds of 
British officers after studying the scheme was that the main 
fighting force of the infantry was too near the front for 
freedom of action, and that its effective strength would be 
greatly reduced by inevitable losses caused by howitzer 
and trench-mortar bombardment, before it had an oppor- 
tunity to use its rifles. In short, the best use was not being 
made of the principal arm of the defence. 

The conditions of the ground south of the Aisne held by 
the 21st Division gave special prominence to these defects 
because a belt of impenetrable morass tangled with sub- 
merged tree and shrub roots, and through which the so-called 
canal finds its dubious way, lay right across the battle zone. 
Traversed only by three or four slender ‘ duckboard ’ tracks, 
it rendered reinforcement or counter-attack from the western 
sixJe practically impossible. The eastern side should have 
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been held only by outpost troops with permission to rctke 
at the right time. General Campbell brought this several 
times to notice and begged for some modification of the 
scheme, but the French Higher Command would not agree 
to any alteration, and a French army commander’s ‘ J’ai 
(lit ’ is conclusive — to his subordinate, a coi-ps commander, 
be he French or British. The procedure for a British corps 
commander to adopt in a serious case of disagreement had 
previously been arranged with the British G.H.Q., but it 
must be remembered that the 21st Division had only been 
in the line for twelve days before the German attack took 
place and, allowing for the time required to study then- 
front, to discover defects in the scheme for its defence and 
to discuss them with the French Stall, it can be seen why 
the sudden onslaught of the enemy on May 27 settled the 
question and forced the British troops to fight under the 
French scheme without there having been a chance of getting 
it improved by a reference to 6.H.Q., as was intended. 
In all other matters the French commanders and staff did 
all they could to meet the British demands, and the personal 
relations between the Allied forces wore of the happiest 
description. 

A corps commander has little opportunity for seeing behind 
the scenes in matters of high strategy. His opinion is only 
asked with reference to his own front, and curiosity on his 
part, if displayed, is seldom gratified. This is specially the 
case if he is far from his own G.H.Q. and serving under a 
foreign command. It is only from a study of the available 
Intelligence reports that any conclusion can be ch-awn by a 
subordinate commander about the probable intentions of 
the enemy. So far as an opinion could be formed from their 
own knowledge and judgment, the IXth Corps Commander 
and Staff considered that a German attack was not probable, 
but if it did take place they thought that it would be de- 
livered in great force with the object of outflanking the 
Allied forces north of the Aisne, driving them towards the 
sea and thus preparing the way for a subsequent advance 
on Paris from a broad base. The IXth Corps Intelligence 
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service was working under the 2® Bureau (lutelligenoe) of 
the Sixth !Fi’ench Army, and looked to them for an opinion 
about the probability of attack, formed from their wider 
field of knowledge. They were pressed to give the British 
the benefit of such an opinion as frequently as they could. 
The suddenness of the surprise may be gathered from the 
following message which was received from French Head- 
quarters on May 26 ; ‘ In our opinion there are no indica- 
tions that the enemy has made preparations which would 
enable him to attack to-morrow.’ 

On the morning of May 26 the troops of, and attached 
to, the IXth Corps were disposed as follows : 21st Division 
holding over 7500 yards of the front line from near the village 
of Loivre (held by the 46th French Division) to Berry-au-Bao 
on the Aisne, with H.Q. at Chalons -le-Vergeur ; Sth Division 
holding the next 10,000 yards round Caesar’s Camp and up 
to a point about half-way between Jouvincourt and Corbony, 
with H.Q. at Roucy ; 60th Division another 8000 yards 
to the source of the river Ailette, where they joined hands 
with the 22nd French Division in the wooded valley lying 
north of the narrow steep-sided CraoneUe plateau forming 
the eastern end of the famous Chemin-des-Dames. The 
60th Division had their H.Q. at Beaurieux. Each of the 
divisions held the front line with all three of its brigades, 
and they were covered by theii- own divisional artilleries 
which, in the case of the Sth and 60th, were supplemented 
by three batteries each of French field-guns (75’s). By 
permission of the Army Commander the 21st Division was 
also helped by the field batteries of the 26th Division which 
was in army reserve round Montigny. The 21st Division 
also had a French territorial battalion attached to it, and 
8 or 9 French machine-gun companies were distributed 
among the three divisions. The British heavy artillery, 
comprising 10 heavy howitzers, 24 six-inch howitzers and 
24 sixty-pounders, was assisted by about 100 French 
medium guns and howitzers placed at the disposal of the 
IXth Corps, 

Such then were the conditions under which the battle 
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opened. The British regimental officers knew little, and 
the men nothing, of the difficulties and anxieties of the 
Higher Command. Recovering slowly from the exhaustion 
and losses sustained in Flanders, they were busy inculoatiug 
the lessons of their experience on the minds of the half- 
trained boys who had been sent to fill the gaps in the ranks ; 
teaching them the details of outpost duties, of the conduct 
of minor raids for the purpose of gaming information and 
of the manner of defeating the enemy’s counter-raids. How 
great was the number of young officers and men undergoing 
this training may be judged from the fact that the four 
divisions of the corps had sufiered an aggregate loss of 
1600 officers and 36,000 men since March 21, i.e. in less 
than two months of alternate fighting and refitting. 

After each failure to break through the Allied line the 
Germans exerted themselves to the utmost to achieve 
success in the next attempt. For this attack of May 27 
they especially devoted themselves to ensuring secrecy, to 
making their trench-mortar bombardment of amrihilatiug 
intensity, and to keeping the front line of their infantry at 
full streirgth by passing up reserve divisions to replace 
forward divisions as soon as these appeared to be failing 
to make progress. So perfect were their’ precautions for 
secrecy that no less than seven attacking divisions were 
assembled without discovery on a front held by only four 
on May 25, while four more were successively thrown hr 
dtu'ing the next few days of battle, maldng a total of eleven 
divisions which the British troops had to resist. The pre- 
liminary bombardment by trench mortars, howitzers and 
gas shells proved to be the most severe that had ever been 
experienced by the oldest soldiers present. For over three 
hours they had to endure a punishment which tried their 
fortitude and patience to the utmost ; maddened by the 
feeling that no active steps on their part could relieve the 
impatience with which they longed to rush out and use their 
rifles, sorely tried by the terror painfully apparent in some 
of the younger men and by the sufierings of the wounded 
for whom little could be done at tho time, and partially 
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suffocated by the detested gas masks, it was only a high 
state of discipline which supported them during this terrible 
ordeal. No narrative or history can reproduce the individual 
feelings and emotions of the combatants such as those re- 
ferred to above or those of commanders and staff trying 
to force their minds into that state of absolute imperturb- 
ability in which alone the brain can deal rapidly and effect- 
ively with an ever-changing situation and can decide on 
the best steps to be taken, A bare statement of the course of 
events is all that can be attempted, leaving it to the reader’s 
imagination to envelop this literary skeleton with the flesh 
and blood of emotions, impulses and the local colour of minor 
incidents. Thus only can he obtain a picture full of vivid 
reality which may do justice to the heroism of the troops. 

Early on May 26 two prisoners, taken by the French, gave 
the definite information that an attack on the Chemin-des- 
Dames and the IXth Corps front would be made on the 
morning of the next day, to be preceded by a bombardment 
of two or three hours commencing at 1 A.M. Orders were 
given for the troops to be in their battle positions by 7 p.m. 
and for the 25th Division in ai*my reserve to move its three 
brigades to Guyencourt, Muscourt and Ventelay respectively. 
At midnight our arirdeiy opened what is called counter- 
preparation fii'e designed to harass the assembly of the 
enemy’s troops and to introduce as much confusion and 
difficulty as possible into his preliminary movements. At 
1 A.M. the enemy’s bombardment began as foi-etold, and 
lasted tin 4.30 A.M., when his infantry left their trenches 
and the hand-to-hand fighting characteristic of a battle of 
positions gave vent to the pent-up feelings of our men, 
allowing them to use their rifles and their muscles. 

The enemy at first made most progress on his right, being 
reported in jUUes (held by the 22nd French Division) and 
on the crest of the plateau by 5.15 a.m. while at the same 
time he was moving through Chevroux. This threatened 
the left of the 50th Division, and the 6th Yorks made a 
determined counter-attack on tho eastern end of the Chemin- 
des-Dames, It was, however, unsuccessful and they were 
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overpowered. The Germans crossed the lidge and advanced 
so far that they began to enter the village of Beaurionx 
from the west and the 60th Division H.Q. had to make a 
hurried letircmcnt. Farther to the right, by 6.30 a.m. 
they had gained ground towards Ville-aux-Bois, tanks being 
reported as aooompanying this advance. A great stiuggle 
took place in defence of the ground rising behind this village, 
and it was not till about 8 a.m. that the defenders were 
surrounded and overwhelmed. Meanwhile the 8th Division 
were having a similar experience and were eventually forced 
ofl the high ground south of Juvincourt, down the valley 
of the Miette and ofE the ridge which separates that stream 
from the Aisne. The right biigade was indeed forced across 
the Aisne, blowing up the bridges behind it. The centre 
and left brigades were still north of the liver, yielding 
ground inch by inch with such determination that one 
battalion, the 2nd Devons, was exterminated almost to a 
man. For this fine example the battalion, as a unit, was 
afterwards selected for the high honour of being mentioned 
in French Orders (‘ oit4 a I’ordre du jour ’)and awarded the 
Croix de Guerre which it may carry on its colours with 
justifiable pride. A similar honour was conferred on the 
6th Battery 46th Brigade R.F.A. It fought its guns to the 
last until they were put out of action by hostile fii’e, when 
the remnants of the detachments, headed by their officers, 
madoa vigorous counter-attack on the approachmgGermana. 
Very few of this devoted band survived, but the French 
have perpetuated the memory of these valiant gunners in a 
specially appropriate manner worthy indeed of general 
adoption in the British Ai'my.^ Both these cases are typical 
of many others. The infantry could show numei’ous ex- 
amples of equal heroism, and many of the batteries north 
of the Aisne had all their guns destroyed in action before 
moving a man to the rear. This accounts for the field- 
gun deficiencies in the 8th and 60th Divisions, which had 

* It way adopted in the IXth Corps, among whose papers will be found 
the ‘ Eeoords ’ of si'? umts selected on this aoooimt. The word ‘ Recorded ’ 
was chosen so as to correspppd with the French word ‘ Oitd.’ 
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to be made good by other batteries in the later stages of the 
battle. 

By about 9 a.m. the situation north of the Aisne showed 
that the two divisions, helped by a battalion from the 25th, 
were stUl holding the ground covering the bridges near 
Pontavert, but elsewhere they had been forced to cross the 
river. The higher commandera Imew, however, that the 
available reserves were insufficient to retrieve the situation 
by a counter-attack, and they prepared orders for the defence 
of the northern slopes of the Bouffignereux mountain and 
the plateau west of it. By 9 a.m. the 21st Division had been 
forced off the open ground east of the Aisne and Marne 
canal, which the Germans had succeeded in crossing, and 
heavy fighting was going on along the line of the main road 
(No. 44) and round the fortified points forming the line of 
redoubts just west of the road. The left of the division 
had begun to fall back in conformity with the retirement 
of the 8th Division right, and touch between the two 
divisions was maintained in a similar manner throughout 
the day. On its right the division kept touch with the 
magnificent 45th French Algerian Division (General Naulin), 
which loyally gave every assistance to our troops, as indeed 
they were able to do, not being heavily attacked on their 
own front. By noon, however, the attack proved to be 
overwhelming, and the 21st Division — ^the 46th conforming 
— ^had to fall back everywhere west of the canal. 

By midday the Germans had made a large advance on 
the left of the Corps front and against the whole of the Xlth 
French Corps of which the 22nd Division formed the right, 
with the 157tli behind them. The Aisne had been crossed 
at many points owing to the failure of Sixth Army H.Q. to 
give the order to destroy the bridges in time. Higher up 
the river, where the destruction of some of the bridges had 
been left to the diaoretion of the British, this operation of 
vital imporiiance had been carried out. The disorganisation 
due to the retirement and losses of the 8th and 50th Divisions 
and to the absorption into the fighting fine of some of the 
25th necessitated the issue of the orders already prepared. 
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These orders placed the brigades of the 25th Division and 
the battalion of Corps cyclists at the disposal of the three 
other divisions, whose areas of responsibility were also 
rearranged. The pressure on the front and left of the Corps 
showed, moreover, that a further retirement on this side 
might become necessary, and the Corps Commander accord- 
mgly warned General Campbell about noon that be should 
be prepared for a eonsideiable change of his divisional front, 
pivoting on his right and swinging back his left so that his 
division should not be outflanked on its left or taken in 
reverse. The retirement would bo oarriod out after night- 
fall should circumstances necessitate the issue of orders for 
such a movement. During the afternoon events led rapidly 
to the situation thus anticipated. The cyclist battalion 
and twenty-four guns of the Lewis gun school succeeded 
for a time in checking the enemy north of Fismes. Two 
battabons of a reserve French Division (13th), hurriedly 
brought ixp in lorries, were thrown in for the same 
purpose. The effect produced was not, however, suffioient 
to prevent the assembly near Muscourt of large masses of 
Germans, who advanced about 6 p.m. in a south-easterly 
direction up the noxthem slopes of the high ground over- 
looking the Ventelay-Romain valley. Seeing that this 
movement threatened to pierce the defence and envelop 
the centre and right of the line, every effort to stop it was 
made by the 74th Brigade (attached to 60th Division). 
Temporary success was achieved, but the uncertainty abent 
a more permanent retention of this high ground decided 
the Corps Commander about 6.30 p.m. to issue the order of 
which the 21st Division had already been warned. By 
7 P.M. the Germans had reached Fismes and Courlandon and 
though Bomain and Ventelay werestiU in our hands it was 
plainly necessary to decide what the next position should 
be and how it was to he held. 

. When no reserve is available to enable him to take an 
active part in the conduct of a battle, a commander can 
only indicate to his subordinates, through his General Staff, 
the line of positions he wishes them to occupy and the steps 
VOL. n. Q 
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to be taken to keep touch with each other so as to maintaiu 
an even front. This was all that the General Staff side of 
Corps Headquarters, under Brigadier-General Maxwell Scott, 
could do on the present occasion and during the following 
day. On the other hand, the Administrative Staff have their 
energies taxed to the utmost at aU times ; meeting immediate 
requirements in the supply of ammunition and food, and 
in the evacuation of the wounded ; anticipating future 
demands and making such preparations as shall facihtate 
adequate compliance when the time comes ; and regulating 
the transport of all these services in both directions on roads 
selected by the General Staff for tactical reasons. All this 
arduous work is of far greater immediate importance in the 
case of a retirement than in an advance, for failure in the 
latter calls a temporary halt in the movement, whereas in 
the former the enemy has the initiative and is not likely to 
sound the ‘ cease fire ’ while the deficiencies of his helpless 
opponents are made good. Added to this was the further 
compMoation of having to deal with the methods and organ- 
isation of another nation busy with the work of supply to 
its own troops. No failure occurred throughout the whole 
of this battle, and the recognition of this fact forms a high 
compliment to Brigadier-General Harding Newman and 
his subordinates of the Corps Administrative Staff. 

The enemy maintamed the pressure of his attacks during 
the night and small bodies penetrated under cover of dark- 
ness deep into our lines at various points . The 2 1st Division 
carried out their retirement in the most skfiful manner up 
the steep wooded slopes of the Bouf&gnereux mountain, over 
which they withdrew their remaining guns and howitzers 
with most of the ammunition and stores required for them. 
By dawn the whole of the infantry had completed the 
difficult operation of wheeling back in the dark through a 
rough tangle of forest, pivoted on their right and keeping 
touch on both flanks, though they suffered some loss on 
their left. The new line taken up ran through Saint Auboeuf 
to VadeviUe farm ; near there the 8th Division continued 
it along the crest lying south of the Ventelay-Romain 
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valley, at tho end of which ridge they joined with the 50th 
Division. This line was rather farther back than had been 
ordered, because by this time the Germans had gained some 
ground. At a late hour on the previous evening General 
Breton, commanding 164th Rench Division, called at H.Q. 
to say that his division was on its way to the support of the 
IXth Corps, but, alas ! he came back shortly afterwards 
to report that he had been ordered to the west where Sixth 
Army H.Q. thought that the 22nd and 157th Divisions 
required bis help to a still greater extent. General Bouillon’s 
13th Division had also been summoned earlier in the day to 
assist at that part of the Allied front. 

The daily progress made by the enemy along the whole 
front is shown on the attached outline sketch, the lines on 
which were copied from a captured German map. They 
are a fairly accurate ropresentation of the course of the 
battle, and they seem to show either that tho attack on the 
Erench portion of tho front was heavier than that delivered 
against the British, or that the resistance met with on the 
British front was the more eileotive. A reference to letters 
from General Maistre, who commanded the northern group of 
armies (G.A.N.) in succession to General Eranchet d’Espdrey, 
show at any rate what were his views on the subject and 
tho value he placed on the British resistance. 

Early on the 28th the Saint Auboeuf-Breuil line was so 
heavily attacked, especially in the centre, that a further 
retirement of the troops was made to the next line selected 
for occupation, and Corps H.Q. moved from Jonchery to 
Romigny. Tho 21st Division, keeping close touch with the 
French on their right, gradually fell back to the spur between 
Trigny and Prouilly, after checking the enemy’s advance 
by a great fight on the ridge north of Pevy. The 8th and 
60th Divisions, greatly reduced in fighting strength, con- 
tinued the line on the south bank of the Vesle to a point 
about two miles west of Jonchery. This movement was 
completed by 10 a.m. and the comparative lull which ensued 
was doubtless due to the enemy’s preparations for crossing 
the river. This operation was begun about midday and 
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resulted in his capture of the high ground between the Vesle 
and the Ardre south-east of Msmes as far as the spur north 
of Vaudeuil. On this flank the Erench were maldng great 
efforts to save the situation by moving their 164th Division 
forward north of Crugny. The 21st British and the 46th 
Ei-ench Divisions on the right were therefore enjoined to hold 
their ground to the uttermost in the hope of stemming any 
further advance of the onflowing tide. It soon became clear, 
however, that the German plan included a strong advance 
up both sides of the river Ardre with the probable object 
of gaining the high ground overlooking the Marne valley 
and thus covering the flank of a subsequent advance on 
Paris or of launching an eastward movement destined to 
encircle Reims and to cut off the Erench eastern group of 
armies. The enemy’s advance up the Ardre vaUey was 
accordingly pressed with great vigour and was the cause of 
considerable anaety and some local retirement. Every 
yard of ground was, however, so hotly contested that late 
at night the line which we still held ran roughly from the 
Vesle near Muizon, round the knoll west of the Jonchery- 
Savigny road and thence south-westward. But this strenu- 
ous resistance on the right, combined with the progress being 
made by the Germans on the left up the southern slopes 
of the Ardre vaUey towards Dhery, necessitated a gradual 
extension of the British front to the left which weakened the 
strength of the defence still more. Another result was that 
the 164th Division was in some confusion because part of it 
was fighting shoulder to shoulder with our troops north of 
the Axdi'e while the remainder was iirtermingled with the 
X3th Division on its left. 

The organisation of the Allied forces m this area was 
evidently engaging the attention of Erench Headquarters 
at this time, for the IXth Corps was now transferred from 
the Sixth to the Eifth Erench Army and was included in 
the subordinate group command of a Erench general whose 
headquarters were unfortunately quite out of reach. What- 
ever value these changes may have had, it was clear that 
the organisation, of command in the actual fighting line 
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required immediate attention. The IXth Corps Commander 
proposed that the troops north of the Ardre, including two 
battalions of the 164th Division, should be under General 
Heneker’s orders, while those to the south should be com- 
manded by General Breton. Ho at the same time placed 
the I'emnants of the 60th British Division under General 
Heneker’s command. Before a decision about his proposal 
could be received, the situation near Lhery had, however, 
become so critical that in the early hours of the morning 
of the 29th General Breton appealed to the IXth Corps for 
help to close the gap which was being formed between his 
troops and the 13th Division. Fortunately the means for 
doing so were now available because a reserve of force was 
close at hand. During the night the 19th British Division 
(General G. D. Jeffreys) had been brought in omnibuses and 
lorries from the VZHth British Corps near Chalons. They 
also had only just been sent to this ‘ quiet sector ’ to re- 
cuperate their strength after battles in which they had 
suffered losses as heavy as those of the divisions of the IXth 
Corps, but in the extreme urgency of the situation they had 
to be sent for just as they stood. The state of affairs was 
explained to General Jeffreys and he was given orders to 
advance to the line between FaveroUes and Lhery and to 
get touch with the separated portions of the 164th Division 
on either flank. The IXth Corps Qyclist Battalion was 
directed to act as a screen of outposts for this deployment. 
The division was now forming up near the villages round 
Chaumuzy, but as soon as this was completed they began 
their advance, having two brigades in front and one in 
reserve. During the morning this movement had the desired 
effect of filling the gap and strengthening the weakest part 
of the fine, though the 19th Division could not make as much 
ground as had bemr wished. On the right very persistent 
pressure on the 8th and 21st Divisions forced them back, 
first to the Rosnay-FaveroUes crest and later to the high 
ground just south of Rosnay including the Bouleuse spur. 
The lost ground was hotly disputed, and important points 
on it were several times taken and retaken in the fluctuations 
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of the fight. For this pui-pose it had been necessary to call 
on General Jeffreys to part with the battalions which he was 
keeping as his divisional reserve. That night the lino ran 
from Rosnay through Ti'amery to Ihery, the 45th French 
Division having agreed to be responsible east of Rosnay. 
French orders were received during the night for the relief 
of the 21st Division by the 1 64th French Division, though 
the remains of the 8th, 60th, and 26th, which were now 
combined under General Heneker’s command, were much 
more exhausted and in greater need of relief. The Corps 
Commander was, however, not consulted. 

The morning of May 31 found the situation unchanged 
except that the enemy was makiug good progress in his general 
advance towards the Marne valley between Dormans and 
Ch&teau Thierry, and was threatening the British left by 
his renewed efforts to cover this advance by securing the 
ridge on which Ronaigny stands. The dismounted let 
French Cavalry Corps was dealing with this tlneat. Else- 
where the comparatively quiet state of affairs was being 
used by our troops to consolidate their hastily entrenched 
line. The temporary lull in the fighting also afforded an 
opportunity for reconsidering the organisation of the Higher 
Command. Exclusive of the 21st Division in process of 
being relieved, the four other British divisions were so much 
reduced in numbers that their fighting strength was little 
more than that of a single division. They were therefore 
combined under the one command of General Jeffreys, 
whose Iflth Division formed the greater part. At a meeting 
in Chaumuzy, whither the advanced headquarters of the 
IXth Corps had been moved from Romigny so as to he in 
closer touch with the varying conditions of the battle front. 
General Breton urged that the one British and two French 
divisions should be under one fighting command, which he 
thought should be British. Meanwhile the Commander of 
the French northern group of armies — General Franchet 
d’Esp6rey — ^had arrived at a somewhat similar conclusion 
in considtation with General Micheler, commandmg the 
Fifth Army. The IXth Corps Commander, on his way to 
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the Fifth Army Headquarters to discuss these matters, met 
General d’Esp4rey, who told him that it had been decided 
to relieve the IXth Corps tired divisions, but that the 19th 
was to remain for the present. General Micheler gave 
further details, and said that the tactical command of the 
19th British and the 28th (which had relieved the 45th) 
and 164th French Divisions would be taken over by General 
Pelle. This officer accompanied the Corps Commander on 
his return to Chaumuzy and took over the command of 
the front line troops, assisted by the General Staff officers 
of IXth Corps pending the arrival of his own staff. 

For the next few days intermittent attempts wore made 
to penetrate our line. A heavy tax was imposed on the 
remaining energy and strength of the troops by the severe 
though local fighting. This culminated on June 6 in two 
determined and weH-prepaiod attacks on the so-called 
Montagne-de-Bligny, the key of the position held by 
General Jeffreys’ force. (This force was from then onwards 
invariably referred to as the ‘19th Division,’ though it 
actually represented the remains of the whole of the IXth 
Corps.) The first attack was beaten off by the British, 
whose right flank was, however, partially uncovered. This 
enabled the Germans to achieve success in their second 
attack, but the whole of the hill was almost immediately 
retaken by a weU-oonceived and brilliantly executed counter- 
attack made by the l/4th King’s Shropshire light Infantry. 
By a simultaneous offensive movement the French on the 
right also recovered the ground they had lost in the first 
attack. These attacks on the Bligny position proved to be 
the last serious effort on the part of the Gernians during 
the time the British held the line, and until they were relieved 
on June 19 by Italian troops. 

The effect of the heavy strain which had been thrown on 
the troops since May 27, and which became proportionately 
greater during the first week of Juno, had been several times 
represented to French Headquarters. There were many 
indications, however, that the French attached great value 
to the moral as well as to the physical assistance rendered 
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by the presence of British troops in the line. The consider- 
able number of exhausted men gradually withdrawn from 
the line and waiting in rear at Vertus compared unfavour- 
ably with the attenuated ranks still holdmg the trenches. 
This disparity in numbers attracted the attention of the 
French Staff, and great pressure was apphed to obtain re- 
inforcements for the front from the restiug bidets in rear. 
The British commanders, however, determined that no man 
should be sent up until he was ready fit to resume an active 
part in the battle. Great efiorts were made by all concerned 
to supply efficient drafts, for the anxiety of the French was 
very evident though it led them to count heads only, whereas 
it was British hearts that were needed so sorely. The net 
result was, however, very satisfactory from the Ikenoh point 
of view, as may be shown by a letter from General Maistre 
in which he wrote : ‘ Avec une t6nacit6, permettez-moi de 
dire, toute anglaise, avec Ics debris de vos divisions d^cim&s, 
submergees par le flot ennemi, vous avez reform^, sans vous 
lasser, dcs unites nouveUes quo vous avez engag^es dans 
la lutte, et qui nous ont enfin permis de former la digue 
oh ce flot est venu se brisex. Cela, aucun des t^moins 
fran9ais ne Toubliera.’ 

The story of the share which the British troops took in 
the battle could not have been more pithily summed up 
than in the words ‘ former la digue,' and, as General Maistre 
pointed out in another letter, it was this barrier which 
enabled Marshal Foch to take full advantage at the end of 
July of the deep pocket in the French line formed by the 
enemy’s attempt to break through in May. 
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THE ADVANCE TO VICTORY 




CHAPTER I 

AN ALTERCATION; AND ITS RESULT 

The seven months of initiative, which the Germans had held 
on the Western Eront, ended in July 1918, and at once the 
advance of the Allies to victory began. So this is not an 
unsuitable occasion for referring to the myth that when, in 
the summer of 1918, the British troops advanced triumph- 
antly they did so because at length they were directed by 
consummate stiU or genius — and that this skill or genius did 
not emanate from our own Bigher Command and Army 
leaders, but from Marshal Foch. That aspersion on British 
leadership was described in an early page of this book as 
the greatest m 3 dh in the war as far as the Western Front 
is concerned. Some people on wm learning the facts of 1918 
will be tempted to describe it as the greatest lie in the war : 
however, the milder term may be more fitting, for the 
aspersion on British leadership sprang — ^in the main — out 
of ignorance rather than malice. 

There was untruth, with meanness, certainly in speeches, • 
etc., in this country, in which French military skill was 
exalted, whilst that of the British leadership was over- 
looked : even so, this untruth and meanness sprang in the 
main from ignorance. More and more one is convinced 
when examining the evidence that the civilian authorities 
at home in August and September 1918 did not understand 
the nature of Sir Douglas Haig’s wonderful series of opera- 
tions ; and that they possessed at hand nobody really able 
or ready to help them in this. 

In the chapters which follow, the start and finish of the 
British offensive against the German centre from August 
onward are described fuHy by Colonel Boraston. So here 

we need only touch in broad outline on the situation 

£61 
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when the German initiative ended. In the latter half of 
July 1918 French and American divisions coimter-attacked 
the Germans, threw them back, and took from LudendorfE 
the initiative. On August 8 ' the British, in turn, struck on 
the Amiens front and threw the Germans back on to their 
1916 hne south of the Somme, roughly the Roye-Chaulnes 
hne. As a result of this attack, as the Despatch shows, 
the Paris-Amiens railway was disengaged, the connection 
between the French and British Armies at length quite 
secured, and the enemy’s Junction at Chauhies brought 
within our gunlSre. 

Such was the immediate result of the fighting between 
August 8 and August 11. The question then arose, could 
we with advantage continue this operation south of the 
Somme and by a fresh frontal attack rout the Germans still 
further and force them eastwards across the devastated area 
and over the river, winning back from them Pdronne, etc. ? 
To satisfy himself as to this, Haig went from his head- 
quarters on the night of August 10 to the 32nd Division, 
as the DespatcJiea tell us. Ho studied the situation, and 
found that the position on the Boye-Chaulnes front 
was most formidable. Clearly the German resistance had 
stiffened here. He came to the conclusion that an attack 
in this area by the British would be clumsy and unsound. 

Next night Foch visited British G.H.Q. He requested 
Haig to attack the enemy in this Roye-Chaulnes position 
at once. He was anxious to secuie Pdronne if possible, 
with the river crossings to the south of the town and the 
high ground east of it. 

In order to make perfectly sure that the view he had 
reached about this German position was the correct view, 
the British Commander-in-Chief ordered further reconnais- 
sances on August 13. These bore out entirely his conclusion. 
Therefore it was necessary to write to Foch, state the facta, 

> other poBsible attacks by the Bnti^ had been discussed — iov instance, 
one \nth the object of recovering Kemmel HiU lost by the French in April. 
But tho British Comiuander-in-Chief decided on the Amiens attack as the 
most promising. 
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and let it be known that he was not prepared to attack the 
Roye-Chaulnes position. 

At the same time Haig outlined another and quite different 
plan of attack : one starting farther north, in which the 
Third and Fourth Armies would be able to co-operate, and 
the Fii'st Army a little later to join in. He preferred science 
to the sledge-hammer. 

Foch did not concur. He was bent on the Fourth British 
Army continuing and pressing the attack forthwith south 
of the Somme. So a conference between the leaders was 
necessary. It was held at once at Sarcus, and attended by 
Foch and Haig with their Chiefs of Staff. The two proposals 
were considered. No secret shall here be made of the fact 
that the argument was keen and controversial. How could 
it be otherwise, seeing that both leaders believed absolutely 
that their respective proposals — ^whioh were of a whoUy 
divergent character — ^were right ? Compromises may be 
advantageous and practicable between mUitary leaders, as 
among statesmen, when minor methods clash. But com- 
promise, or a patchwork, was out of the question here, 
though the leaders wore on excellent relations with each 
other, and though their broad war aims were identical. 
Both, it is true, wished to continue the advance and force 
the enemy back before he had time to recover from the 
defeat on August 8 and the following days : but their 
methods of doing this were utterly different. 

The discussion continued. 

* * * * * « « 

The British Commander-in-Chief in the end definitely 
declined to continue the attack on the Roye-Ghaulnea 
position. He perceived it would be playing into the hands 
of the Germans who were on their guard there and strongly 
entrenched. A few paragraphs from the official Despatch 
of December 21, 1918, indicate the position : — 

‘During the following days [t.e. after August 8-9] our 
operations continued successfully in close co-operation with 
the French. By the evening of August 12 our infantry 
had reached the German Somme defences of 1916, on the 
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general line west of Damery, east of Lihons, east of Proyarfc, 
having repulsed with sovero loss determined counter-attacks 
in the neighbourhood of Lihons. North of the Somme we 
were on the western outskirts of Bray-sur-Somme. 

‘Montdidier had fallen to tho Jfrench two days earlior, 
and on the whole front from the Oise river to tho Roye road 
at Anddchy our Allies bad made deep and rapid progress. 

‘ On tho night of August 12, as has been seen, our advance 
east of Amiens had reached the general line of the old 
Roye-Chaulnes defences. The derelict battle area which 
now lay before our troops, seared by old trench lines, pitted 
with shell holes, and crossed in aU directions with tangled 
belts of wire, the whole covered by the wild vegetation of 
two years, presented unrivalled opportunities for stubborn 
machine-gun defence. ... I therefore determined to break 
off the battle on this front.’ 

With the two leaders holding diametrically opposed views 
as to how the offensive should continue, a position arose 
like that of July 3, 1916, when Joffre insisted we must renew 
at once our attack on the Thiepval shoulder, and Haig 
wholly differed and had plans for attacking elsewhere. 
In both instances there was, unquestionably, an awkward 
hitch. On the face of it, the British leader might appear to 
have been on somewhat stronger ground in 1916 in that his 
command was then an independent one ; though, as a fact, 
throughout that period it was always his desire to fall in 
with Joffre’s views, in order to ensure unity of action be- 
tween the Allies. But really his position was the same in 
both cases, for the British leader was not a whit less respon- 
sible for the army under him in 1918 than he had been in 
1916. He had in 1918, it is true, a right of appeal to the 
British Government, if he could not agree with the Ei’enoh 
leader in a matter of great importance affecting the safety 
of his troops. But the idea that such an appeal in the midst 
of an offensive would prove practicable cannot bo taken 
seriously : in such a contingency one might almost as well 
recommend for the purpose a set debate in, say, the British 
or Brench Parliament. 
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Therefore at this very awkward juncture the military 
leaders had, somehow, to decide this question between each 
other without resort to their respective governments. And 
this they ultimately did. 

Foch accepted in its entirety the British Commander-in- 
Chief’s plan. 

He abandoned his order that the British Army should 
attack the Roye-Chaulncs position. He eventually pro- 
mised to attack simultaneously with the French Army over 
a wide front in order to work in with Haig’s plan, which was 
to start in a new sector. And there is reason for saying that, 
not long after, the French Higher Command admitted that 
it was beholden to us in tliis vital matter — as truly it was ! 
That is what ono expects in good soldiers : it is deep in 
their training.^ 

Before leaving this question, a remark made by a friend 
on hearing of it for the first time may be mentioned — ‘ Well, 
it speaks very highly for Foch that ultimately he gave way, 
and accepted the British plan of operations.’ It does. 
Judgment in war, as in statesmanship, imposes on leaders 
accommodation of this kind. Sometimes the acconunoda- 
tion in Allied warfare, as in statecraft, has to be reached 
with those whom you caimot place faith in, and whose 
proposal you believe to be unsound : sometimes with those 
in whom you can place faith, though you do not like their 
proposal and believe your own to be better. February 
27-28, 1917, at Calais and August 1018 at Sarcus are illus- 
trations in point. 

In both two great soldiers, in the former case the British 
leader, in the latter the French leader, had to accommodate 
themselves to the situation in order to serve the Allied cause. 

In the former the British Commander-in-Chief was 
instructed by the British Government, which was in haison 

1 In a note read on June 11, 1918, at the conlerenoo at Paris, the British 
Commander-in-Chief had stated 1 ‘ It is my firm resolve to do all I can 
to assist General Pooh, short of imperilling the British Army.’ l^at 
WBB the line throughout. But by attaoUing the Boye-diaulnes position 
the British Army would have been imperilled, quite unnecesaarily, and 
Pooh would not have been assisted. 
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with tho Fi'enoh Government in the matter, that he must 
accept the directions of Nivelle, or bo removed from his 
office (this alternative was not stated but it was implied). 
Now, he could not have full faith in those who made this 
demand, and moreover he. like Petain and other leading 
French soldiers, did not believe in. Nivelle’s scheme. But 
he showed his judgment by setting self aside and accom- 
modating himself to the situation. What happened ? He 
was soon after able to do a good deal to retrieve the blunder 
of the British Government and to bring an impulsive 
Generalissimo to reason. As a I'esult, the British Ai-my was 
not jeopardised ; or placed in the undignified position it 
would have been if its Commander-m-Chief had flung up 
his position, through motives of self -pride, in February 1917 
and thereby given place to one who would naturally have 
acted as tho agent of Nivelle and Nivelle’s Staff. One 
of the first evil results of Haig’s resignation would, as we 
have indicated, have been the abandonment in whole or part 
of tho Chantilly arrangement to secure Vimy Ridge : for 
Nivelle and the French Government behind him would not 
have tolerated ‘ any nonsense of that kind ’ from one who 
had been put in Haig’s place to obey the new French 
Generalissimo. BLaig, by accommodating himself to an 
exceptionally disagreeable situation, saved that. 

Foch twice had to accept a situation he disliked. In 
June 1918, at the Paris Conference, whilst protesting that, 
as Generalissimo, he could not have his orders questioned, 
he did with excellent sense and comradeship agree that no 
British divisions should he removed until orders had passed 
through the hands of the British Commander-in-Chief and 
been assented to by him. That was a comparatively small 
matter, and the propriety of the reminder too obvious to be 
overlooked. Still, a leader over-careful of his own dignity 
or full of pride of place might at least have talked of 
resignation. 

The SarouB situation in a way was more difficult for Foch, 
in a way it was easier. It was more difficult because he 
attached the highest importance to his own plan of opera- 
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tionb, and was leaolutely &et on it, whereas Haig’s plan 
utterly difiEered from it. It was easier because the contro- 
- versy was confined to a few soldiers. Civilian powers, with 
their entourage, were not present even to look on, much less 
to butt in with questions about military operations which 
they could not be expected to study even perfunctorily at 
such short notice. Imagination boggles at the idea of the 
question where we should attack the Gormans on this 
occasion being conducted through a sort of Compi4gne 
Conference like that of April 6, 1917, in which not oidy the 
French Government would make speeches and put questions 
but the British into the bargain. 

With Compi^gne in one’s mind, it is appalling to think 
of what might have been the result of an appeal by either 
of the leaders to the civil power in August 1 918. To dismiss 
Haig immediately after the Battle of Amiens, Germany’s 
‘black day,’ would have been hardly practicable, even 
assuming the War Cabinet to bo, as in 1917, in the mood : 
but how could it have been exactly m the mood to do so 
when it was harassing itself and him over the que.stion of 
questions, British casualties, and he had jxist rejected Foch’s 
proposal which must incur heavy casualties without gain ? 
On the other hand, what would Foch, and with him the 
French Government, have thought, how would they have 
acted, if the British Government had backed up its own 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

It is conceivable that after a great deal of talk the question 
mi ght have been shelved for a time. But then what about 
the Germans, and about getting on with the advance ? 

An appeal to the power behind the soldiers at such a 
juncture would have been as serviceable as an appeal to 
the Germans. Beauvais wordd not have been beneficent in 
mid- August 1918 — ^necessary though it was as a precaution 
and warning. 

s|c )l< * * 

As to the British Coramander-in-Chiof ’s plan. This might, 
for short, be referred to as the Battle of Bapaume ; and that 
was as successful as the Battle of Amiens. But actually the 
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plan was far more than the Battle of Bapanmo. When we 
examine the plan we discover, in regularly defined logical 
sequence, the whole of that magnificent series of operations 
which in October forced the enemy to give up his central 
and most powerful positions in France, turned the war into 
a war of movement, enabled French and Americans to 
advance on Mezi^res ; and, with an almost incredible 
rapidity, brought the downfall and submission of the 
Gorman Army. 

The grand design of those operations by our First, Thiid 
and Fourth Armies — areally all one battle, though foj‘ con- 
venience we divide them up into several battles — ^has not 
been realised as it deserves to be by the public. But that 
does not argue want of intelligence or gratitude in the public. 
The explanation is that our people have never had the facts 
put fairly before them. No statesman has done so. What 
may be the motive or mixed motives for such abstention, 
one cannot say. Few, possibly, among our civilian adminis- 
trators during the war had time or facilities to study 
the operations in 1918. Still less have those parliamentary 
speakers studied the operations who still repeat the parrot 
cry that the British Prime Minister ‘ won the war ’ ; some 
of them varying this, when he does not come up to their 
political expectations, by declaring that he ‘ won the war 
and lost the peace.’ 

If some statesmen cared to look into the subject at all 
closely, they may have feared to oflend the French by 
drawing the attention of the British public to the brilliancy 
and soundness of our military leadership in France. Some- 
thing might be said for that line of caution or national seK- 
denial in 1918. But since then in regard to Germany, 
in regard to Poland, in regard to Russia, in regard to Greece, 
and in regard to Turkey, we have adopted, sometimes no 
doubt rightly and sometimes wrongly, lines of action and 
argument far more calculated to offend French suscepti- 
bilities than would be a fair account of the manner in which 
German resistance was broken at its centre by British skill 
and forethought. It is significant that not one of the 
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innumerable outbursts against Great Britain in the Btench 
press during the last two years or so has related to any claim 
made on behalf of British military leadership in the war. 
All these wrathful outbursts have related to charges of bad 
faith and misconduct against British statesmen in overlook- 
ing Ikench interests since the war. 

fcsome French writers have made absurd claims as to 1918, 
attributing almost every British success to inspired French 
leadership. Bub that does not prove the French nation as 
a whole would have taken offence if British statesmanship 
had dared, or cared, since the war to relate the truth about 
the operations on the British front between August and 
November 1918, and to apportion the praise fairly and 
temperately. It is possible the French nation would have 
welcomed a few pages of inner history and truth in this 
matter : and that the Entente might have been eventually 
strengthened, not weakened, thereby. 

The British Commander-in-Chief’s plan for continuing 
and driving home the offensive against the German centre 
was not adopted as a hasty alternative upon finding that 
tho French desired us to push on at once, and that Foch’s 
method of doing so — i.e. of attacking the Roye-Chauhies 
position — ^was crude and defective. On the contrary, parts 
of tho British plan had been discussed among the British 
leaders for some time past. Gradually it was visualised 
and elaborated as the operations of and after August 8 
proceeded.^ Haig perceived that all which was necessary 
before breaking off the operations south of the Somme at 
a point where they threatened to grow very costly to us and 
infruotuouB was that the enemy junction at Chaubies should 
be within our gun-fire. This gained, we ought to turn off 
and surprise the enemy again by an attack on the German 
front north of tho Ancre. Foch and his staff had not 
grasped this fact. 

1 Wail it Frederick the Groat who remarked that we should all be groat 
generals if we knew on much before a great battle os after it f Well, 
British leadership, of course, did not /mow before the Battles of Bapaume 
and the Soaipe all it knew after them, but certainly it managed to foresee 
a surprising amount. 
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The prime necessity was to surprise the Germans, as we 
had succeeded in doing on August 8. How was this to be 
effected ? Sui-prise could certainly not be hoped for if at 
this stage we went blundering into action south of the 
Somme. We needed, besides the element of surprise, 
ground suitable for the use of tanks ; and the Roye- 
Chaulnes position, pocked with shell holes, was not suited 
to tanks. 

We also needed good observation and high ground to strike 
from. Foch’s plan lost sight of these facts. 

The British Commander-in-Chief had looked north of 
Albert on the front held by the right of the Third Army, and 
found there the ground and the conditions he wanted. 
During the offensive of March-April the Germans, it will be 
recalled, had forced that army back to a line just west of 
the Ancre between Albert and Beaumont Hamel. Thence 
the line, when it stabilised early in April, ran north-east to 
the Scai-pe near Arras. It was not the old German 1916 line 
between the Ancre and Scarpe, though, as seen on a small- 
soale map, there appears not much difference between the 
two lines. AotuaUy, there was a substantial difference, 
and that difference distinctly against the Germans. Thanks 
to the greater strength of the left of the British battle front 
during the March offensive the enemy was unable to re- 
establish tho advantageous position enjoyed by him in 1916 
between Beaumont Hamel and Arras. Wo held, at the end 
of the German offensive of March-April 1918, the plateau 
about Bucquoy and Ablainzevelle, which the Germans had 
hold in 1916. On March 26 the Germans heavily attacked 
our positions in this area, and again on March 28. They 
were completely repulsed. As pointed out in the Despatch, 
we were now astride or to the east of the intricate system 
of German trench lines which in 1916 we had to attack 
frontally. A successful attack started at this point, and 
striking south-east, would turn the line of the Somme. It 
promised splendid resTxlts : and, as the Commander-in-Chief 
has recorded in the despatch, it would be a stei) forward 
toward the strategic objective of St. Quentin-Cambrai. 
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When we collect the information pmcl study it, with the 
map in front of us, uncommonly easy is it to understand why 
Haig preferred his own plan to that of strildng at the 
Glermans where they exj)ected us and had greatly strength- 
ened their front against us and where the ground was all 
m their favour. 

On August 21 Haig put the preliminary stages of his plan 
into execution. He had airanged that the opening stroke 
should be of a limited character and should gain the line of 
the Arras-Albert railway where we believed — rightly — ^that 
the main enemy line of resistance was sited. August 22 
was to be devoted to bringing up our troops and artillery for 
an attack on this line. On August 23, the Third Army would 
make its chief attack with those divisions of the Pourth 
Aa-my which were in line north of the Somme. The rest 
of the Fourth Army was to push forward south of the Somme 
to cover the flank of the attack. 

Some people may remember reading the sentiment of quite 
a famous critic of British leadership at this period — ^What a 
comfort it should be, he pointed out, for the nation to know 
now, at last, there was ‘ a mind ’ at the back of the operations 
being conducted on our front ! A sentiment impeccable, save 
for the flaw that its author, applauding the operations which 
turned the line of the Somme, dislodged the enemy from his 
strong positions south of the river — and almost immediately 
led on to the breakhig of the Drocourt-Qu^ant line — forgot 
or never knew who was the originator of those same opera- 
tions, who VHta the ‘ mind ’ in question. Our critic thought 
that Fooh had done it aU. He had never heard of JRoye- 
Chaulnes — or of Sarcus. 

He erred not through iU-uature but simply because he 
did not know that this series of operations had a purely 
British origin. He thought they were French geniusA 

' All that our aooompliahed oritio was at this lime prepared to aoknow- 
lodge in the good stolid old leaders of the British Army was some sfeiU in 
what he described as < minor taotios.’ Such waa the kind of fodder on 
which in August and September 1918 the British public at home was 
being fed. 
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That amazing error has more or less thriven ever since. It 
has obtained — one is tempted to say it has been treasured — ^in 
this country and in other countries because the origin, of 
the Battle of Bapaume and the operations ■which followed 
in September and October 1918 has been unknown. The 
error, let us hope, is now corrected — and the widespread 
mischief it has caused. Jt should have been ended by the 
Prime Muiister in 1919 when the Commander-in-Chief and 
his Ai’my CommaiideJs were the subject of a vote in Parlia- 
ment. This could have been done ■without the least slight 
to Pooh and to the Prenoh nation. The present writer was 
struck one day by seeing the photograph of Cldmenceau sent 
as a gift to one of his allies, and on this photograph were 
■written a few words to the effect that some day history 
would record the truth about the work of British leadership 
in Prance. Certainly a great deal in war must be left to 
history. History, a progressive science, has not yet finished 
even ■with the British and French wars of more than a 
century ago. But, in regard to the origin in August 1918 
of the series of strokes which broke the German centre, it is 
unnecessaiy any longer to suppress or defer the truth. 

To attribute the credit for these battles to Pooh is not 
really to honour Poch. What should we think if the Prench 
were to affect that the main credit of their defence at 
Verdun between Pebruary and July 1916 should be attri- 
buted to British leadershij) ? Yet that would be not a 
more grotesque travesty of truth than the fiction that in 
August 1918 and onward Haig depended on and succeeded 
through Prench sldll or genius. 

That fiction, rightly viewed, is an insult to Poch and to 
the dignity and intelligence of the Prench nation. 

***##* * 

Haig’s new offensive with the Third Army at once began 
to achieve what he intended and what he and his Staff and 
Army Commanders had thoroughly studied well beforehand. 
He attacked, as a preliminary, between Moyenueville and 
Micaumont on a short front on August 21, and reached the 
line of the Arras— Albert railway, securing the positions he 
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recjuired for laanohing, two daya later, his main attack. 
A day was spent in bringing up the troops and material ; 
and then on August 23, from Lihons south of the Somme — 
the point of junction with the Erenoh — ^lo the Mercatel spur 
south of Arras a great battle was joined on a thirty-three 
miles’ front. The Fourth Army, as well as the Third, was 
striking again, and within the next few days we passed from 
success to success. The Germans counter-attacked, and 
their machine gunners — a corps d* elite, as the Commander- 
in-Chief had described them to the War Cabinet early in 
the year — ^in many instances resisted our tanks to the end. 
This resistance increased as we approached the Drocourt- 
Queant and Hindonburg positions. But the British troops 
were not to be denied. The French Higher Command was 
keenly desirous to push forward ; it recognised the immense 
power and skill in this British stroke ; and Haig, now that 
opposition to his own scientific and far-reaching plans had 
been wisely and completely withdrawn, wished to meet that 
desire to the full. He had issued, as recorded in the 
despatch, a special note of dii-ections to his army, calling 
for boldness and resolution, and for continuous pressure 
whenever the enemy was found to be relaxing. 

This note emphasised the new and favouring conditions 
under which we were now advancing — an important point 
one must retmn to. 

It is disappointing that we have not yet had any analy- 
sis, indeed hardly anything worth mentioning as a sketch, 
of these operations from authoritative German soumes. 
Ludendorff is invaluable in his account of the offensives 
of 1916 and 1917 in the west, and often he is perfectly frank. 
But when he reaches the August 1918 period he becomes 
meagre, uninforming. Having admitted that August 8 
was the black day for Germany, he finds neither space nor 
inclination to describe adequately the masterful British 
offensive that followed. His memories become discursive. 
He moves from front to front, so that any reader who 
thereafter trusts to his account must get a jumbled idea 
of the war in the west, and get it out of perspective. He 
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ompliasises iii one passage — is iiiclinod to ovci'-cmphasise — 
the efiect of the tanks on hia troops : in another passage he 
makes ligl\t of the Ameiican attacks — not doing justice to 
then' courage. Whilst, at a meeting of German civilian 
and military leaders at Berlin on October 17, 1918, he did 
not conceal from hia audience the fact that the German 
Army took the British Army most seriously. But anything 
in the natum of an illuminating criticism, favourable or 
unfavourable, of this British plan which broke his centre 
is absent from Ludendorll’s books. 

The most he has told us so far is that the operations 
formed ‘ a series of attacks on Crown Prince Rupprecht’s 
sector which lasted almost uninterruptedly to the end of the 
war and made the heaviest demands on the Group Head- 
quarters and then,' Armies.’ That is the truth certainly, 
but not very iUuminatmg in a great strategist. 

But did LudendorfE at the time he prepared his War 
Memories fully appreciate the plan 1 It is, to say the least, 
doubtful.^ He admits he could not make out what we were 
driving at strategically hr April 1917 when we launched our 
attack at Arras. So that it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he could not pub together the various parts of the 
puzzle when, for instance, in Seirtember 1918 we struck 
again in the Arras area with the Mrsl Army. 

The arrival of that army on the scene to join the Thh-d 
and Fourth is an intensely interesthig episode in the drama. 
As rudicated, the British Commander-in-chief had visualised 
it well before the conference at Sarens.® Our design was to 

^ LudondorH remorka of the attack on Auguat 21, tliat the Weventeenth 
German Army had fallen back in time, and tliorefore the British failed 
before the first line : alao, that the first two daya w'ent well for the Germans. 
He evidently did not recognise, when ho wi-oto, that the opening British 
ottaok was intended to be but a light preliminary stroke. Ho saya the 
depth of our penetration, as the operations developed, was soon known, 
but not the length of front to be attacked ’ ; and that, consequently, 
there was a danger of local commanderB throwing in tiieir troopa ‘ too 
hurriedly ond piecemeal.’ This was exactly what we aimed at 1 

* Sarous and Dury are only a few miles apart. It is curious to reflect 
that in these insignifioant spots there took place between leaders of great 
ormiea, respectively in March and August 1918, two of the moat momentous 
conferences in the history of war. 
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surprise, and, by means of successive strokes on a gradually 
widening front, to perplox the enemy as to where we meant 
to deal him a crushing blow. Could we succeed in this, he 
would probably be di-iven into using up his still powerful 
reserves in scattered portions to avert a sudden and threat- 
ening blow now hero now there by the three British Armies 
engaged. And that is what occurred. The enemy, mysti- 
fied and alarmed by our scheme of operations, flung in his 
reserves piecemeal ; portions of a division being in some 
instances hurried to one part of the battle front whilst 
another portion of the same division was despatched to a 
different sector. 

A full account of how the series of battles, started by the 
small and modest-looking oper-ation on August 21, led on 
to the storming of the Drocour-t-Qu6aut and the Hinden- 
bm-g positions, will be given in the chapter that follows. 
Here no more need be said about the operations than that 
they did aU their originator had hoped, and ultimately 
enabled the Allied Armies as a whole to advance. It is true 
that on August 31, ten days after the Battle of Bapaume 
had started, and when confidonoe was general through the 
Allied Armies, a discordant note was struck ; the authorities 
at home sending a warning message to the Commander- 
in-Chief, That, if acted upon, would have stopped the rapid 
advance to victory, discouraged the triumphant mood of our 
troops, and have strained to the breaking-point the relations 
of the two leaders. But, as we have seen, it was not acted 
on, and the operations according to plan continued. 

In earlier chapters something has been said about a 
constant charge against our leadership on the Western 
Front — ^that it was without imagination, without vision. 
This is an appropriate place to reconsider these charges : 
appropriate at least from the point of view of people who 
can discern imagination and true vision in the planning 
and carrying out of the British operations in August and 
September onwards. There is, of course, no arguing with 
the man who contends that in 1918, as in 1916 and 1917, 
British leadership was without imagination and vision 
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He prefers to remain purblind. But few who condemned 
the British offensives of 1916 and 1917 as unintelligent and 
brutal would care to extend their censure to this 1918 
period. For one thing, the 1918 offensive was a great and 
obvious success — and not many critics of military — or other 
— operations care to condemn an obvious success I For 
another thing, now that it can be stated absolutely, once 
and for all, that this success in the summer and autumn of 
1918 was planned out in principle and in detail by British 
leadership and by no other leadership the ground is taken 
from under their feet. 

But there may stOl be left people who, accepting the hard 
facts about the purely British origin of these operations, and 
admitting there was skill and vision therein, will deplore the 
campaigns of the previous years. Seeing that Ludendorff’s 
armies could by exact skill and prevision be thus shattered 
at the centre in 1918 by our troops, why in 191G-1917, they 
may lament, fight a long series of battles, costly, indecisive ? 

The reply, of course, is that the operations of 1918 could 
not possibly have been carried out in that year had they 
not been preceded by those of 1916 and 1917, or by opera- 
tions fought on similar fines. The condition of the enemy’s 
troops had changed by the summer of 1 918 — ^the inevitable 
result of the 1916 and 1917 struggles. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a decision might have been 
reached in the fii-st half even of 1917 through the Battle of 
the Somme had the arrangements of the Chantilly Conference 
been adhered to instead of being exchanged for the Nivelle 
plan ; whilst some still believe, in spite of the failure of the 
Aisne battle, that, had that plan in its turn not been aban- 
doned, the Allies might have advanced to victory early in 
1918 instead of being almost crushed in the first half of that 
year. That is a contention, however, in the optative mood. 
Less and less it fafis to convince us when we consider the 
immense strength of the Germans in the earlier period ; the 
misfortunes in 1917 within the French Army as evidenced 
by both the military and civilian chiefs of that nation ; 
the Italian disaster ; the loss of Russian aid. 
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Trae, the changes in the Allied plans and commands after 
the Somme led to loss of time, troops, confidence. The 
Nivelle affair, as it turned out, was a disaster brought about 
by incompetent civilian counsel and intrigue ; and we were 
fortunate in escaping from it as we did. But, when the 
last word has been said on that score, there remains the fact 
of an immense enemy strength, preparation, resolution, 
to dispose of. 

Breaking the centre of the enemy’s forces, and bringing 
him quickly to submission in the earlier period can be 
conceived of provided a sufficient change in the enemy moral 
is postulated. Such a change was almost effected at the 
end of 1916. But thereafter the whole plan of the Allied 
campaign and strategy was changed, and we flung away 
our chances and, thanks to the French Government and the 
British War Cabinet, drifted into the bad Aisne scheme. 

The British operations of August and September 1918 
onwards were magnificent in conception and execution. 
They reflect the highest credit alike on our troops and leader- 
ship. But the German Ai'my, though stUl very powerful in 
1918, was not in moral what it had been when we were 
compelled to engage it in the earlier and weaiing-down 
period. The evidence of its leaders and our leaders and 
Intelligence is well enough agreed as to this. Nor had the 
German Ai-my the full support in Germany it had enjoyed 
earlier. It had gone ‘ all out ’ for a decision by its spring 
offensive, and had failed to achieve one — a great discourage- 
ment. 

The outstanding reason, then, why we could reach a 
decision in the late summer and autumn of 1918 and could 
not do so by our offensives in 1916 and 1917 must be sought 
in the moral, at these different periods, of the enemy. There 
was no way of avoiding the wearing-out stage, as the final 
Despatch points out : and until we had seen it through and 
got, unquestionably, the upper hand in moral we could not 
strike home. The notion of those who turn in horror from 
that costly middle stage is that by great ingenuity in tactics 
and strategy, such as was exercised in 1918, we coiild have 
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surprised and broken the Germans without launching vast 
offensives against them in 1916 and 1917. No doubt our 
tactics were far in advance in the last year of the war of 
what they had been in the earlier period. We leamt through 
action, and progressed, as did the Germans and the French : 
and the progress would have been surer and speedier if our 
leader’s constant wish to give the new army hotter training 
facilities had been met . But, even suppose the Commander- 
in-Chief had been able to concentrate on training to the 
extent he wished to do, granted better support from 
home, we could not have avoided this ‘piriode d’uawe, 
Napoleon, it has been suggested, would, faced with a 
trench war on this vast scale, somehow have got round the 
enemy and reached a speedy decision. Recalling Napoleon’s 
experiences in, for instance, 1812 scarcely encourages one 
to believe that he would thus have made light of the 
impediments to an early victory in this war on the 
Western Front. After all, were the difficulties in the 
way ,of his highly trained, professional army in Russia in 
1812 so much more overwhelming than those which faced 
our civilian army in France in 1916-19] 7 and in the early 
months of 1918 ? Through ‘ a continuous battle front . . . 
from Switzerland to the sea, outflanking was made impos- 
sible and manoeuvres very difficult,’ and frontal attacks 
were quite unavoidable. ‘ So long as the opposing forces 
are at the outset approximately equal in numbers and moral, 
and there are no flanks to turn, a long struggle for supremacy 
is inevitable.’ ^ The Napoleonic legend — ^is it not a trifle 
overdone ? 

As regards, by the way, the application of the word 
‘ costly ’ to the British offensives of 1916 and 1917, it should 
not be inferred thereby that final and victorious strobes, 
however hrflliantly planned and carried out, are necessarily 
light in casualties. Our own casualties between the start 
of the British offensive at the Battle of Amiens on August 
8 and November 11, 1918, amounted to 346,100.® Ingenious 
amateurs, apt to suppose that in war heavy casualties can 

’ Sir Douglas Haig's Despatohse, pp. 322-323. ® See Appendix lH 
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be avoided by brilliant leadership, should boar such iigui'es 
in mind. 

He * !|: * * « >!s 

As a result of these victories in August and early September 
the British Commander-in-Chief resolved to bring the whole 
striking power of his army to bear on the retreating enemy. 
He was ‘ out ’ for a decision, and believed that it could be 
reached before the close of the year. This view had not 
previously been held, certainly not been pressed as a serious 
proposition by responsible people. The loss by the Germans 
of the initiative they had possessed during the first half of 
1918, and exercised with such power between March and 
mid-July, far from indicated their submission and the end 
of the war within the second half of the year. After losing 
the initiative in 1915 they had been able to settle down to 
a defensive on the Western Eront ; whilst the passing of the 
initiative to the Allies in 1016 left us a long way from victory. 
The initiative, in fact, had fluctuated throughout the stinggle 
in Erance. The defeat inflicted on the German Army by 
Eoch’s excellent stroke on July 18 did not bring a decision 
in 1918 within view either of ourselves or of Ludendorfi ; 
nor even the opening British stroke in front of Amiens 
almost immediately after. The plans of the Allies at that 
time leave us in no doubt as to this. These plans were 
simply for a vigorous, hard-thrusting campaign now that 
the Allies had suflSicient forces for following up, whenever 
practicable, a disconcerted enemy. 

But the continuous success of the operations which started 
on August 8, and led swiftly to the co-operation and general 
advance of our Third, Fourth, and First Armies, brought 
what had hitherto been only remotely possible into the 
sphere of reality. The War Cabinet had given the British 
leader to understand it was not desirable to take large risks : 
the war organisation at home would be ready for the 
necessary operations in 1919.' He was not, however, at all 

‘ How many bimdredB of millions of pounds would have been added 
to the British War Debt had Haig stopped hie plans for an attack on the 
Hindenburg Line when, on August 31, 1918, he reoeiyed a deterrent 
message from the civilian authorities t It is a ounous point. Supposing 
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in favour of postponement. He had come to the reasoned 
conclusion that the war could now be won in a short time ; 
and he was ready to co-operate with entne confidence and 
heartiness with IToohj who was for striking continuously at 
the retreating German Ai'my. 

At the end of August and early in September the two 
leaders discussed the strategic aims for their future opera- 
tions. Before this date Foch’s plan of campaign had been of a 
quite limited character, consisting mainly of possible strokes 
for freeing several important railways, such as the Paris- 
Amiens line which the battle of August 8 secured. But now 
the moment had come, as we shall find in a later chapter, 
to enlarge and co-ordinate the operations in order to reach 
a decision. Fooh’s plan had been that the American Ai-my, 
after an attack in the St. Mihiel salient, should pass thence 
to an offensive against the enemy in the Briey coal-fields ; 
the French themselves attacking in Champagne ; and the 
British advancing against the German centre at the Cambrai- 
St. Quentin front ; whilst British, French and Belgian forces 
combined were to attack in Flanders and advance towards 
Ghent with the object of clearing the Belgian coast-luio. 

The design was full of fighting spirit, but it was crude. 
The American forces in moving eastward towards the Briey 
coal-fields would bo engaging in a drive away from the Allied 
centre and left ! It is not quite easy to-day to regard this 
Briey coal-fields trip quite seriously — ^nevertheless it was 
meant so at the time. It would mean an eccentric rather 
than a concentric movement against the enemy, and would 
render his retirement far easier and safer. Such was the 
British criticism of the plan. Haig preferred, and proposed, 
that the AUied right should, instead, attack and advance 
towards M4zidres, the American right resting on tho Meuse. 
In this maimer the offensive of the whole Allied forces would 
be of a converging nature. 

Foch, as shown in an earlier chapter, concurred with this 

that Haig had checked his opeiationa and the war had continued till, say, 
the spring of 1919, we should obviously have been compelled to spend 
another thousand millions or so 
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British emcudation ; and on September 3 he issued his 
Directive 3537 on these lines. The whole Allied plan of 
operations thus took a grand and really scientific form. 

Six days later — after a conference between the two leaders 
to settle details for the advance in the north towards Ghent — 
Haig went to London. On September 10 he told the 
Government that the character of the struggle on the 
Western Front had now radically changed owing to the 
immense and victorious operations of the British forces in 
the battles of Amiens, Bapaume, and the Scarpe. He said 
he looked for a decision, and believed it might be obtained 
in the very near future. Accordingly, he pressed for aU 
available reinforcements in light troops, mounted troops, 
lorries, everything in short that would increase mobility, 
and avail in a war of movement. Heavy artillery would be 
at a discount in the fighting which was foreseen. The 
supreme need was mobility. 

The last few days of August and the opening week of 
September 1918 — ^this short period, in its swift world- 
dramatic change and in the manner in which the leaders 
of the Allied Armies saw and seized their opportunity, is 
wonderful and inspiring ; full of the romance, and of the 
tremendous reality, of war. We call for vision in our 
leadership, ‘the vision and the facility divine.’ If the 
vision and faculty in leadership cannot be discovered in 
this period, on what page of the history of war can we 
find them ? 

The operations during this extraordinary period succeeded 
and led irresistibly to the decision, through two things. 
First, the valour of the fighting troops of all ranks. It 
may be a truism to place that fii’st and foremost in an 
explanation of the way victory was reached ; to leave it 
out, however, is to get the whole of our reasoning wrong. 
But the other cause of victory lay in the foresight of British 
leadership, and the maimer in which the Higher Commands 
fitted together their plans when unity was the supreme 
essential. 
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Before closing this, the last chap i or which touches on 
the very disagreeable topic of civilian intervention, it may 
be well to examine the question : How came it that our 
authorities at home had not, by the end of August 1918, 
jumped to the conclusion that things were now going 
really well on the Western Front and that they had 
better leave it to their Commander-in-Chief, absolutely ? 

The answer of some severe critics of the civil authority 
might be that the statesman is always hopelessly wrong 
when he intervenes in strategy. But that is going to a 
somewhat extreme length. Granting that the home 
authorities (1) possessed no real faith in our military 
leadership, and (2) were mainly in the dark as to strategy, 
it would still be reasonable to attribute to them an in- 
tuition, an iustinct, which by the close of August 1918 
should teU them the prospects of victory were good and 
so induce them not to intervene. Such intuition or in- 
stinct is often moat helpful to statesmen in pressing peace 
problems in which they do not affect to possess professional 
knowledge. They have to rely on it, and often it sees 
them through. 

How, then, came it that statesmen or politicians with 
long experience in public life, and with a genuine will to 
victory, went so ludicrously astray ? Why did intuition 
fail them completely ? Tho dread of casualties has 
akeady been considered. Looking into the British 
casualties in some detail, one finds that after rising to 
13,500 in the week ending July 28, 1918, they fell in tho 
following week to 2600 — the lowest figure since the week 
ending March 3, 1918. During the next three weeks of 
August the figures wore 24,000, 21,000, and 26,000 ; whilst 
in the week ending September 1 they stood at 44,500. The 
last-mentioned figure is partly to be explained by the 
fighting about Bullecourt and Biencourt, which was bound 
to be severe. No doubt this alarmed the civilian authori- 
ties, and inclined them towards fresh intervention even in 
the midst of tho victorious British advance.* But this of 

1 It aotually was one of the excuses oSored for the August 31 message. 
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itself scarcely explains why the natural instinct, frequent 
among experienced public men in emergencies, should at 
this time have failed them. What, then, is the explana- 
tion 1 It seems, at any rate to the present writer, who is 
averse from attributmg ill motives or hopeless inability to 
public men in high civilian office during war, that the full 
explanation may be sought elsewhere. Their instinct 
failed them through the vast, unexampled character of the 
struggle on the Western Ib-ont. One cannot say they were 
dumbfoundered — ^they certainly never were that — ^but, in 
common with large numbers of onlookers, clever and not- 
olever alike, they were brain-foundered by it. Hence, 
largely, they went astray at the close of August, and were 
not oven partially restored till the actual breaking of the 
Hindenburg Line a month or so later. 

This does not, however, excuse them from failing to 
make frank amends by public speech or uonfossion at a 
later date. 

It is possible that some people may be tempted to 
excuse them for them total failure to understand the 
British operations of August-September 1918 — and there- 
fore to recognise the splendid skill and success of the 
British Commander-in-Chief — on the assumption that the 
plan had never been explained to them. The reply to 
that would be, Surely they should have secured advisers 
adequate to explain the plan of operations ? Moreover, 
there is very good reason to believe that they were quite 
well aware of, for instance, the controversy at Sarcus — and 
that in itself should have enlightened them. 

We must, therefore, fall back on the explanation that 
the huge character of tho struggle had quite confounded 
their judgment. 


VOL. u. 
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CHAPTER TI 

SHAKING OFJ? THE SHACKLES 
(By J. H. B.) 

In the course of a series of articles aud lectures which became 
very popular in the early stages of the war, a well-known 
writer likened the struggle in the west to the contest of two 
evenly matched wrestlers, and declared that though for a 
time mighty efforts would be put foi-th with little apparent 
advantage to either side, yet ultimately the moment would 
arrive when one or other of the combatants v^ould reach the 
limit of his endurance, and that then the end would come 
quioldy and with di’amatic suddemioss. 

The simile was not unjust, and the forecast so near the 
truth that, had it been remembored when the novelty of 
war had worn off and the popular taste for military theorising 
had evaporated, the violent coixtrast between the military 
situation at the begiiming of July 1918 and that of four 
months later would have occasioned less general surprise. 
The change was indeed a startling one, and, to those who had 
not been able to read aright the meaning of the long and 
costly straggles of the preceding two and a half years, woll- 
nigh inexplicable. Tt is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the generality of the Allied peoples sought for an easy 
explanation in what seemed to them the only intelligible 
alteration of cii'cumstance which might be expected to 
affect the prospects of their armies — the aixpointment of 
a generalissimo. 

It has akeady been explained that even upon the defensive 
battles of the spring the effect of the appointment of a 
supreme commander had been more apparent than real. 
Of greater moment than any outward tribute to the principle 
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of ‘ unity of command ’ had been the selection of a general 
to control the French Armies ■whose views upon the military 
situation agreed -with its real needs. Similaiiy, the sudden 
collapse of the German powers of resistance in the latter half 
of 1918 was due to no change of poUoy or fresh genius of 
leadership in the direction of the AUied Armies. On the 
contrary, it was the natural culmination of the efforts of 
past years, the fruit of the military power and insight that 
had evolved the wearing-out battle and found courage to 
persist in it. It will be the purpose of the present chapters 
to show that the poUoy of the British offensive of 1918, 
and in a secondary degree that of the operations of our 
Allies, was the same poHoy which had directed the opera- 
tions of the British Armies throughout the two preceding 
years. 

The importance of the elevation' of Foch to the post of 
supreme commander on the Western Front was indeed 
immense. It lay, however, less in the personal inspiration 
of that great general, and still less in any peculiar virtue 
attaching to the title of the post he held, than in the fact 
that his appointment guaranteed that, so far as the mfluence 
of one man could effect it, the future policy of the French 
Armies would be the same as that which Joffre had been 
converted to in 1916 and had been the deliberate, sustained, 
and unswerving policy of the British Armies ever since Sir 
Douglas Haig assumed command of them. 

There had been many improvements, of com’se, in the 
methods and means of gi'ving effect to that poUoy. Since 
the early days of 1916 we had made enormous strides m 
tactics, training, fighting skill and experience and in staff 
work, as well as in weapons and equipment. Long before 
the end of the war the British Army had become a fighting 
1 -nfl.nbinft of the Very highest order of efficiency. Yet, like 
the figh ting quaUty of our troops, the poUoy of the British 
Higher Command also preserved its distinctive character. 
No more in the summer of 1918 than in the spring of 1917 
did we beUeve that the war could be- won by a sudden 
decisive stroke, such as NiveUe had planned, which would 
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sweep all before it. Rather in 1918 as in 1916 and 1917 
we pinned our faith to a continuous succession of attacks 
each with limited objectives, pressed one after another as 
rapidly as was consistent with due preparation and economy 
of troops, and persisted in week after week and month after 
month, so far as weather and our resources would let us, 
until either winter put an end to active hostilities or the 
power of the enemy was broken. 

There was no short-cut to victory in the British military 
guide-book. The war could only be won by fighting and 
continuing to fight until the moral and physical resources 
of the Germans were eadiausted. For three years our 
ofiensive strategy and tactics were devoted to this end, 
seeking to attack where the enemy would be forced to accept 
battle and in the manner that ofiered the best chance of a 
steady progression at the least cost to ourselves. If this 
poUoy could be persisted in and the enemy given no rest, 
sooner or later the last line of the enemy’s field defences 
and the last fibre of his moral resolution would alike be 
overborne . Then the moment would be ripe for exploitation 
and the harvest of our endeavour would be reaped. 

None could tell for certain when that moment would be 
reached. We had been within sight of it at the end of 1916. 
We had been robbed of it in the spring of 1 91 7 by the decision 
of our AlUes to revert once more to the false pohoy they had 
followed in 1914 and 1916. Later we had been disappointed 
by the break-down of French moral consequent on the failure 
of NiveUe’s offensive, and finally by the collapse of Russia. 
Then Germany had had hei’ turn and had failed, and her 
failm'c gave us our opportunity. We seized it and developed 
it by the methods of the Somme and Flanders, and this time 
wo were backed by our Allies. The spirit of this British 
policy was expressed in the ‘ sincere and ardent desire to 
fight ’ which at aU times the British Command sought to 
instil into all ranks. The phrase found its echo and its 
counterpart in Foch’s ‘tout le monde k la bataiUe,’ a sen- 
tence that was often on his Mps. Here Haig and Foch met 
on common ground. Better than any system of ‘ unity of 
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command ’ and divided responsibility was the broad identity 
of policy that now mspired the commanders of the Erench 
and British Armies. The bitter eiqjerienoes of March and 
April had not been able to quench the resolution or damp the 
ardour of the British Commander or of his troops. Aided, 
no doubt, by the prestige of his new position, the indomitable 
spirit of France’s greatest fighting general was able to inspire 
his own troops to co-operate effectively with the continued 
effort of their British Allies. Beneath the trip-hammer 
blows of the British Ai'my, regular and unrelenting as fate, 
and supported by the French, American and Belgian 
offensives to the north and south of the British drive, the 
German Army broke in pieces and the greatest of wearing- 
out battles was crowned with victory. 

1|: Hi Ik I|i 4: >1: I): 

Atthe beginning of May 1 918, however, the British Army had 
a long road to travel before it could even think of an offensive . 
Of the sixty British infantry divisions then in France, ten ^ 
were marked on the daily situations report with a red circle, 
indicating that they had been reduced to cadre divisions 
and could not be made up to strength, at least not for some 
considerable period of time. Further, the 50th ® Division 
was on its way to the area of the Sixth French Army about 
Fdre-en-Tardenois, first of the five ill-fated British divisions 
sent to ‘ rest ’ on the French front. These five divisions 
would soon be lost to the British Army for a time. The 
two Portuguese divisions that had so long held a wide 
sector of the British front had been withdrawn to back 
areas and stayed there. The British Commander-in-Chief 
had therefore forty-five infantry divisions for fighting pur- 
poses, and of these fourteen had incurred since the outbreak 
of the March battle average casualties exceeding 6000 per 
division. Only six divisions had taken no direct part in the 

1 The 14th, 16th, SOth, Slat, 34th, 39th, 40th, 60th, 61st and 86th. 
The average casualties of these ten. diviaona since March 31, 1918, wei® 
6331 per division. 

* Wlien sent to ‘ rest ’ on the ITrenoh front the 60th Division had already 
suffered no less than 8641 casualties since March 21, 1918. 
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March or April battles. The bayonet and sabre strength of 
the British Army in France on March 20, 1918, was 682, 000.^ 
On March 31, 1 918, it had fallen to 630,000, and though 
made up by reinforcements from home, Italy and the east 
to 568,000 on May 1, by the end of that month it had fallen 
once more to 634,000. The twenty-eight British divisions 
m line at the beginning of May 1918 were holding average 
frontages of 4800 yards per division. 

On the other hand, there were at this date nine French 
infantry divisions and three French cavalry divisions in or 
arriving in the Second British Army area. A tenth French 
infantry division was moving north behind the First British 
Ai’my, and two other Fi’enoh divisions were in Third Army 
back areas. Though local fighting continued for some weeks 
longer in the Locro, Kemmel and Diokebusch sectors, the 
northern German attack had spent itself as the southern 
attack had done. The presence of the Fi-enoh divisions 
made the Second Ai'my -front reasonably secure ; the centre 
of the British line was intact, and the right was daily 
establishing itself more firmly in its new line. The 
enemy’s last attempt to advance in this latter sector, 
made at Villers-Bretoimeux on April 24, had been 
briDiantly defeated. 

For the moment, therefore, the British front was once 
more reasonably safe, and the fact that the enemy had 
already engaged 141 divisions in his two great attacks made 
it hkely that, despite his natural desire to obtain a decision 
quickly before the summer brought American troops into 
the field in force, he would be compelled to wait for a time 
before attempting another offensive. British eyes turned 
expectantly to the long southern flank of the German March 
attack, hoping to see a French counter-offensive developing 
there while the German defences and communications were 
stiU incomplete, but the opportunity was not taken. The 
enemy kept the initiative in his hands and on May 27 struck 

» Orhe highest point reached during the war -was 768,000 on July 1, 1917. 
B’rom this figure our bayonet and sabre strength in France bad fallen to 
012,000 by the end of 1017. On Deoember 31, 1916, it was 678,000. 
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a new blow, this time against the Trench front yet once more 
involving British troops.^ 

The effect of this battle and of the other attacks on the 
French front which followed it was, as might be expected, 
the gradual withdi'awal of the French divisions then with the 
British Army. By June 9 the French troops with the British 
had been reduced to six divisions in the Second Army area, 
and a month later these also had been withdx’awn. Their 
place was taken by untrained American troops, which even 
before the May battle had commenced to arrive behind the 
British front. 

The presence of these American divisions, even though 
they were not yet fit to take their place in the line, went 
some way to reheve the British of any anxiety they might 
otherwise have felt regarding their own front . The phj'sique, 
bearing and conduct of the American troops created a very 
favourable impression, while all ranks showed great eager- 

^ Jean do Pierrofeu, the writer of the Prenoli official communiijuis, 
iu hia book O.Q.O. Seoteur 1, vol. 11 ., at pages 100 et acq., devotes soma apace 
to an ingenious attempt to explain why this attook took Pooh so completely 
by surprise. The Ooneralissimo’e line of argument, he suggests, was as 
follows : ‘ If Ludondorfi attacks the British front, where I am awaiting him 
with all my forces, I shall infallibly break his assault. If be attacks 
somewhere else, so much the wniso ; but it is better to be surprised else- 
where than at the spot where defeat would be irreparable.’ If this 
was, in fact, Foch’s reasoning, it affords striking justifloation, it may 
be remarked in passing, of the British dispositions on March 21 1 It can 
hardly bo the correct explanation, however, for the writer has to support 
his argument by antedating the dangor to the British front represented 
in July and late Jmie by Buppreoht of Bavaria’s reserves. In May the 
German northern group of armies were still suffering from the effects of 
their abortive struggle on the Lys. Moreover, there were only fourteen 
French divisions behind the whole British front, and the British were so 
far from fearing an immediate renowal of the offensive on their front that 
they were particularly anxious and warned their Allies about the Beims 
front, to wiiioh their exhausted divisions of the IXth Corps were being 
sent. The British Command did not consider this a safe front, and said so. 

The real explanation of the surprise is found on page 164 of Jean de 
Pierrefeu’s second volume. The French had not talcen the necessary 
precautions to inform themselves regarding the enemy’s probable mten- 
tions. Whereas the British hod had very pmeise knowledge of the enemy’s 
intentions long before March 21, the French prior to May 27 had taken no 
adequate steps, either by raids, counter-espionage or syslematio ait reeon- 
naissanoe, to guard against surprise. 
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ness and aptitude to leam from the experience of British 
troops and instructors with whom they came in contact. 
A well-thought-out scheme oi training was drawn up by 
which, after preliminary training behind the line, American 
units were to be attached to British units in lino and, by 
taldng over in successive stages company, battalion, brigade 
and divisional fronts, acquire in the quickest, least costly 
and most practical mamier the fighting experience they 
needed to complete their preparation for battle. 

In this way, among other troops, the 33rd American 
Division, ceitain of whose units took part contrary to 
orders in the auooessful operation against Hamel and Vaire 
Wood on July 4, and the 30th and 27th Divisions which 
fought later with the FoTirth Ai’my in the great advance, 
got useful experience of trench warfare. The 'course of 
events, however, and the natural desire of the American 
Command that their Army should be fought as a whole, 
made it impossible to carry out the full scheme. Early in 
June (that is, after the outbreak of the Reims-Sois&ons 
offensive) five of the ten American divisions at one time 
assigned to the British front were directed south, the five 
ultimately left with the British Army beiug the 27th, 30th, 
33rd, 78th and 80th Divisions. AH of these five divisions 
were officially considered by the fii’st week in July to be 
sufficiently advanced in training to garrison second line 
defence systems. By the middle of August each ranked 
as first Une troops. Troops of the 33rd American Division 
had actually been engaged on the Illi’d Corps front on 
August 9. Three of these divisions then left us, the 27th 
and 30th remaining to hold a sector of the Ypres front 
before their transfer to the Fourth British Army. 

Meanwhile, despite the set-back of May 27, our own 
effective strength was gradually increasing. The process 
of shutting the stable door after the steed had been 
weUnigh lost had been proceeding apace. Although, as is 
usual in such cases, the remedial measures taken had been 
able only partially to repair the consequence of past short- 
sightedness, numbers were slowly mounting up again and 
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the quality and training of the troops was improving. 
Drafts and reinforcements had been coming in not only from 
home but from the Eastern theatres — a tardy recognition 
of the supreme importance of the Western Front. By the 
end of June, the 30th, 31st, 34th, and 61st Divisions had 
been or were in process of being reconstituted as first-class 
divisions. The 40th and 69th had been filled up with 
garrison troops and were available for defensive purposes. 
Besides the 6th Division brought back from Italy during the 
April battle, the 52nd and 74th Divisions, together with 
considerable forces composed of separate battalions drawn 
from the 60th and other divisions in the Near East, had 
arrived from Palestme or Salonica and were becoming 
accUraatised. To be sure the 14th, 16th, 39th and 66th 
Divisions were not yet fit even for defence, and to the 
number of these ineffectives had been added, as a result of 
the May fighting on the French front, the 26th and 60th 
Divisions. Yet, at the same time, the stream of reinforce- 
ments from home and abroad enabled the fighting divisions 
to be filled up, so that in the fii’st week of August our bayonet 
and sabre strength had risen onco more to 564,000. 

FuUy as important as the increase in numbers was the 
steady improvement in training and moral effected during 
the three quiet months of M&j, June and July. True, 

‘ quiet ’ is once more used as a comparative term, for in that 
period, as has been seen, the five divisions of tbo IXth Corps 
underwent their desperate experience on the French front 
and later the XXIInd Corps with four other British divi- 
sions^ was heavily involved in the Allied counter-attack of 
July 18 and following days. Chathe British front also were 
a number of successful engagements, some of which would 
have ranked as quite considerable battles at any other 
time than in the stupendous days of 1918. 

Reference has already been made to the capture of Hamel 
and Vaire Wood by the Australian Corps assisted by some 
60 tanks on July 4, an operation resulting in an advance of 
1^ miles on a 4 mile front and the taking of 1600 prisoners, 
^ The IStb, i)4th, gist and 02nd Divisiong. 
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There were also the capture of Ville-sur-Ancre with 400 
prisoners by the 2nd Australian Division on May 18 ; on 
June 2 successful operations by the 29th Division and 
1st Australian Division in the Vicux Berquin and Merris 
sectors in which 200 prisoners were taken ; the capture of 
another 300 prisoners by the 2nd Australian Division south 
of Morlancourt on June 10 ; on June 14 an advance by the 
3rd Division on a two mile front near Merville in which 
some 200 prisoners were secured ; the larger operation of 
the 6th and 31st Divisions on a four nule front east of Nieppe 
Eorest, in which our line was advanced to an average depth 
of nearly a mile and some 460 prisoncis were taken ; the 
final capture with 360 prisoners on July 14 by two battalions 
of the 6th Division and two companies of the 33rd Division 
of the positions at Ridge Wood which had so often ehanged 
hands between the iVenoh and Germans ; the capture of 
Meteren with 350 prisoners by the 9th Division on July 19 ; 
and on the 29th the taking of Merris with 170 prisoners by 
the 1st Australian Division, and of 2J miles of Gorman 
trenches and 140 prisoners astride the Bray-Corbie road 
by other Australian troops. 

The news of these successes had had a good efiect upon 
aU ranks, restoring the sense of superiority over their 
opponents which the events of March and April had shaken. 
Nor, if the truth bo told, did the tale of French reverses 
adversely affect the moral of the British A’my. Even at 
this early date reflections had been made upon the behaviour 
of British troops, both by Fi’enoh civilians and French 
soldiers who had not actually fought beside them, which 
the British knew to be undeserved, and resented. Con- 
sequently to observe French troops giving ground far more 
rapidly than we had done, before much less powerful 
German attacks than had fallen upon us on March 21, had 
a distinctly soothmg influence — ^highly improper, doubtless, 
but very natural — upon British feelings.’- Anxiety regard- 

*■ Compere tho remarks of Jean de Pierrefeu, G.Q.G. Seeteur 1, voL li. 
p. 130, ‘ D^ormaia [«.e. after the intervention of Prenoh troops] touts la 
Pronco allcut prendre b, la batoillo [of Haroh 21] un poignant int^i4t car. 
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ing the issue on the Erench front was balanced by a grooving 
belief that the British Army had oome successfully through 
its time of trial and ere long would be agam advancing. 

These several minor operations, indeed, had brought iuto 
high relief a remarkable deterioration in the moral of all but 
the best of the enemy’s troops. It was the first indication 
of the change that was coming in the character of the fighting 
in the west, and did not pass unnoticed. The most striking 
example of this new state of affairs was provided by the 
incident referred to in the despatch, namely, the bringing in 
on July 11 and 12 of 223 German prisoners by patrols of the 
let Australian Division and the 31st Division. The method 
was simple. Small parties of British troops — the Australian 
patrol that began the work consisted only of four men — 
crawled out through the standing com and long grass and 
surprised and held up the nearest German post. They then 
forced one of their prisoners to guide them to the next 
German post and held that up in a like manner. Then the 
process was repeated. No doubt the ‘ grippe ’ had something 
to do with this lowering of the German moral. Prevalent 
in aU armies, and indeed among the civilian population of 
all countries, it appears to have been peculiarly virulent in 
the German Army, where a long course of insufficient or 
‘ substitute ’ food had sapped the constiriition of the rank 
and file. Deaths from the disease would seem to have been 
comparatively frequent, and in the generality of oases its 
attacks lasted longer and were more serious among the 
Germans than with us. Units of the German Army were 
at times most seriously reduced in strength by the number 
of victims tho ‘ grippe ’ claimed among them. 

If our own Army suffered less from the effects of the 
* grippe,’ its recovery from the March and April battles was 
retarded by a circumstance entirely overlooked by those 
amateur strategists who thought that in the intervals of 
fighting on the Westein Eront the British Army might be 

bion que nos allies oorabattisaeni but uoti'e aol, oontro nolxe envataiaseur, 
un bizarra sentiment nous laisait iusqn'ioi aooepter leiir recnl d’un coeur 
moins angoisa^.’ And see also p. 185 of the same volume. 
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shifted backwards and forwards at will between the western 
and eastern theatres. This was that troops which had been 
in the east were found to need on being brought to France 
a lengthy period of acclimatisation before they became fit 
to fight on the Western Front. They had also to learn tho 
ways of a more intensive form of warfare carried on against 
a highly trained and scientific enemy ; but, quite apart from 
this necessary training, they had to go through in the first 
place a regular course of rest and treatment, to get the seeds 
and weaknesses of malaria out of their systems. It was 
found by experience that troops that had not been acclim- 
atised in this way could not withstand the physical strain 
of fighting in France . The arrival of a battalion or a division 
from the east did not imply, therefore, that the effective 
British strength in France was at once increased by that 
amount. It required many long weeks before such troops 
could safely be used in line. 

It will readily be apparent, therefore, that the belief of 
the German Command that the British could be counted out, 
and might safely be ignored while the French were being 
dealt with, was a godsend to the British Army and a fatal 
mistake on the part of the German leaders. When the 
Lys offensive had burnt itself out, leaving some fourteen 
French divisions collected in the British area, the decision 
to divert the German attack to the thinly held Fi'onch line 
between Soissons and Eeims was undoubtedly sound. A 
severe blow could be struck at the French, and tho French 
divisions supporting the British could be forced to come 
south again. Unless the French, however, could be knocked 
out altogether in the course of n few weeks, it was surely 
polioy, once the British were left to their own resources, 
to finish with them before they could recover from the losses 
and disorganisation of the spring battles. 

Our Army was alive to its danger, emphasised as it was 
by the preparation which in June and July we knew the 
enemy to be making for a new offensive in Flanders. We 
did what we could by continuous and methodical use of the 
advantages of position our artillery enjoyed in the Lys 
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sector to compel the postponement of the expected blow. 
The course of events on the Erench front, however, did more 
than second our efforts. Led on by the imexpected ease 
of their victories on the Aisne and Noyon fronts, the Germans 
resolved to proceed with their attacks upon our Allies, and 
delayed until too late the renewal of their offensive in the 
north. Had Prince Rupprecht been able to launch the 
attack fixed for the last days of July he would have found 
the British Army well prepared to meet it. Three months’ 
rest had put an entirely new complexion on affairs in the 
north. The British Army was once more straining at the 
leash. So confident, as we have seen, did Sir Douglas Haig 
and hia lieutenants feel regarding the situation on the 
British front that when the French asked for four British 
divisions to aid their projected counter-stroke, and then for 
another four divisions to take the place of the French reserve 
group behind Amiens, so as to set the French divisions free 
for the same purpose, the eight British divisions were de- 
spatched with no more delay than was required to com- 
plete the necessary rean-angements of British troops. 

It would indeed have been a cmious development in the 
history of ‘ unity of command ’ if the first critical request 
made by the Generalissimo for British aid hod been vetoed 
by the intervention of the British War Cabinet 1 The 
British Commander-in-Chief, however, was never driven 
from what he believed to be the correct military oom-se by 
fear of responsibility, whether the credit for the decision was 
to be his own or another’s. The risk was that the imminent 
German attack in the north would be launched before the 
French stroke had affected the general situation. It was a 
serious risk,^ sound as the British Army now was, for what 
would have been said of the British Command if Prince 
Rupprecht had attacked successfully and it had then become 
known that eight divisions had been detached from the 
British Army on the eve of the expected offensive ? Yet 

^ Prince Biuppreoht had over SO divisiona hi reserve at this dale 
oapable of offiensive action, pjven after the delivery of the French 
oounterstroke on July 18 only two of theie were at first sent Bouth. 
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Haig had balanced the risks, and had no doubt about the 
right decision. 

:is i|< * 

On July 18 the long-oxpected French counter-stroke was 
launched successfully, Fi-onch, American and British troops 
co-operating in the battle. It was a weU-deserved triumph 
for the Commander-in-Ohief of the Allied Armies ; for he 
too had known how to resist the urgent requests of his 
army commanders for additional troops to meet the German 
attacks of July 16, and to keep intact until the selected 
moment the forces he had collected for an effective counter. 
The lower of the two great bulges in the Allied line, the one 
at Chateau Thierry and the other at Amiens, which in early 
June had gaped like the open jaws of some fierce beast 
straining to engulf Paris, was shorn off. It was now the 
turn of the British Army. 

Already on July 13 General Rawlinson had been directed 
by the British Chief of Staff to prepare plans at once for an 
attack east of Amiens, and on July 17 the Fourth Ai-my 
Commander had submitted a detailed scheme for this 
operation. The conditions, as was pointed out, were ex- 
tremely favourable, for not only were the enemy’s defences 
on this front weak and indifferently organised,^ but the 
moral of the German divisions holding this front was dis- 
tinctly poor-, while there were few reserves behind them. 
Further, the open nature of the country and the long spell 
of dry weather would greatly assist an operation by tanks. 
We also enjoyed good observation over the enemy’s positions, 
and had sufficient cover on our own side of the line to enable 
us to bring up tanks and troops unobserved. Moreover, 
the operation of July 4 in which the tanks had been very 
effective had been good training for a larger undertaking 
of a similar surprise nature. 

General Rawiinson’s proposal coincided very closely with 

> Hie failure of the enemy to put his defences on this front in proper 
condition and his retention of the Avre and Anoro bridgeheads had been 
one of the reasons -which led the British Command to think that after 
bis flank attacks the enemy intended to resume his attempt in. the centre 
against Amiens, but see LudendorfE’s MemoiieB, vol. ii. p. 601. 
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that actually carried out on August 8, the most material 
difference being that he had urged strongly that the opera- 
tion should be a pui-ely British one. r'easons were 
partly technical difficulties in the way of arranging barrages 
and time-tables when troops of different nationalities were 
employed, and partly the greater risk, which must exist 
when the staffs of two armies have to bo consulted, that 
the secret of the operation would become known.^ He 
pointed out, too. with great truth, that the most useful 
assistance the French could give would be to arrange for a 
converging attack from the direction of Montdidier inde- 
pendent of but simultaneous with oru’ attack east of Amiens. 
Such an operation might cut off a considerable body of 
German troops and so have important results. 

The main principle of General Bawlinson’s plan was 
approved on July 23, but it was agreed at the instance of 
General Foch that the First Fi-enoh Army under General 
Debeney should take part in the British offensive on the 
right flank of the attack. At the same time General Foch 
explained his plans for the immediate future. Local 
offensives were to be carried out by the Allies : (a) by the 
French in the Marne-Aisne sector, with a view to freeing 
the Paris-Avricourt railway ; (b) by the British east of 
Amieirs, with a view to freeing the Paris-Amiens railway ; 
and (c) by the Americans on the St. Mihiel front, with a view 
to freeing the Paris-Avricourt railway in that sector. In 
this way the strategic shackles that restricted the quick 
movement of troops and supplies along important lateral 
lines of railway would be shaken off and the Allied Armies 
would be given space and freedom for future operations. 
What those further operations might be would depend upon 
the degree of success attending the three local offensives 
mentioned and the time left for their development before 
winter. For the moment the important thing was to regain 
or retain the initiative, and at the same time recover greater 
freedom of movement behind our lines. 

1 Of. Jean de Pierrefeu, O.Q,Q. Seoleur 1, vol. ii, p. 99, on the relative 
power of the French and British Arnues to keep military secrets. 
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General Rawlinson had estimated that the necessary 
preparations for the battle would take from two to three 
weeks from tho date of appi’oval of his plan, and August 10 
was accordingly decided upon for the operation. On the 
28th, however, came nows that Foch wanted the attack to 
be launched on the 8th, and despite obvious difficulties 
entailed in nia,kin g such an alteration at such short notice 
the request was complied with. When on August 1 the 
Australians took over the French line as far as the Amiena- 
Roye road inclusive, the first troop movements had begun. 
It had been decided to reinforce the Fourth Army with the 
four divisions of the Canadian Corps, the Ist Australian 
Division and the Cavalry Coips (three divisions), in addition 
to tanks and artillery. Later, as the scope of the under- 
taking grew in consequence of Fooh’s decision to co-operate 
south-east of Montdidier with French troops if the British 
attack went well, three other British divisions were assembled 
in general reserve close behind the battle front and yet 
other divisions were warned to be in readiness to move 
south. Ever3dhing possible was done to keep the purpose 
of these movements secret, and troops were not told what 
their ultimate destination was to be. In the Fourth Army 
area all movements eastwards were carried out by night and 
aeroplanes patrolled the army area by day to report to Head- 
quarters any signs of abnormal activity. It was hoped that 
the extension of the British front would furnish a natural ex- 
planation of the movement of British troops southwards, and 
that it would be taken to mean that the British intention 
was to set free French divisions for the Champagne battle and 
remain on the defensive ourselves on own southern front. 

This expectation was realised. In the early hours of 
August 4 the enemy raided three posts on our new front at 
Hourges and secured a prisoner ; but the account the 
captured Australian gave of our proceedings and intentions 
confirmed the enemy in his opinion that the extension of 
our front had no other object than to set free French troops. 
The whole arrangements for the battle, indeed, were a 
triumph of speed, secrecy, thoroughness and forethought. 
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and the eflorts of the commands and staffs were secoirded 
with the utmost loyalty by the tioops. There was a story 
current at the time which, whether true or untrue, is a good 
illustration of the spirit of the rank and file throughout this 
period. One night just before the battle, two rmmers, 
making thek way down from the line, suddenly as they 
turned the shoulder of a ridge of ri=mg ground came upon a 
long line of tanks looming mistily out ol the darkness as far 
as the eye could pierce. ‘ Gawd ! ’ exclaimed the one ; ‘ just 
look at that.’ ‘Sh 1 ’ replied the other, laying a finger to 
his Ups ; ‘ I guess there ’s a raid on ! ’ 

Debeney’s First French Army, reinforced by four French 
divisions, had, on July 28, been placed under Sir Douglas 
Haig’s command for the operation. The task assigned to 
our Allies had been much simplified by the withdrawal of 
the enemy on August 3 from the positions held by him west 
of the Avi'c river ; but even so the difficulties General 
llawlinson had foreseen in a mixed operation made them- 
bolvcs felt. The essence of the British plan was surprise, 
and to make this more effectual there was to be no pie- 
Uminary bombardment on the British front of attack. The 
French, however, desired to bombard the German positions 
opposed to them prior to launching their infantry assault. 
The difficulty was got over by arranging for the French 
bombardment to open at the same time as the British 
attack, i.e. 4.20 a.m., and that the first assault by French 
infantry should commence on the immediate right of the 
British front three-quarters of an hour later. As the battle 
progressed it was to be gradually extended southwards by 
other French infantry assaults developed at successively 
later hours ; until three hours after the launching of the 
British attack the village of Braches, seven miles ^ beyond 
the British right, had been included in the active front. 

The effect of this arrangement was that the French rale 
of progress consistently lagged behind the British, and the 

* This is the distance to Bvaohes inolusive rontul the bend of the Moreuii 
Bub-saiiont. The frreatest width of the 'S'rencb area of advance on this 
day was some miles. 

VOL. If. T 
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unfortunate precedent established on the fu'st day of the 
battle was persisted in, whatever the reason may have been, 
right through the advance, as the map clearly shows. The 
immediate effect was to sacrifice any chance of enveloping 
ew Uoc German troops in tho minor salient at Moreuil. The 
postponement of the Preiioh attack south-east of Montdidier 
till 4 p.M. on August 9 and the failure of our Allies to press 
it vigorously behind that town lost the opportunity of cutting 
off any considerable body of German troops or material 
in the major salient at Montdidier. 

Our own task on August 8 was, ftrstly, to disengage Amiens 
and the Paris-Amiens railway by securing the line of the 
old Amiens outer defences between Hangest and Uar- 
bonni^res j secondly, to push forward as rapidly as possible 
towards the Ihie Eoye-Ohaulnes, thrusting the enemy back 
in the general dii'eotion of Ham and so facilitating the 
operations of our Allies on the Noyon-Montdidier front. 
The advance of the Canadian, Australian and Cavalry Corps 
to these objectives was to be covered on their left flank 
north of the Somme by the IUrd Corps. This latter Corps 
had the misfortune to he attacked on tho morning of 
August 6 during the process of a relief, and to lose an 
important piece of high ground on the ridge between Sailly- 
Laurette and Morlancourt. This ground was required by 
us to afford cover for our assembly and gun positions for the 
battle, and had been taken for that express purpose on 
July 29. At all costs the essential cover lost m the enemy’s 
retaliatory attack had to be regained, and this was accom- 
plished during the early morning of August 7. Troops 
intended for the mam battle had to be employed, however, 
for the purpose and very little time was left for reorganisa- 
tion. Moreover, the enemy was naturally on the alert and 
his guns were trained on tho sector. The result was that 
on August 8 our full objectives north of the Somme were 
not reached, hut sufficient progi'ess was made to achieve the 
principal purpose of the attack in this sector, namely, to 
secure tho flank of the main attack south of the river. 

South of the Somme, the surprise was complete. The 
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progress of our troops was so rapid tiiat certain of the enemy’s 
batteries never came into action at all and were captured 
with breech- and muzzle-covers on the guns. The line of the 
old outer defences of Amiens was gained by our infantry 
at all points except at Le Que&nel, where our right joined 
the French area of the battle. Our cavalry reached and 
held positions well to the east of the infantry and some 
seven miles within the German Imes. Le Queanel was taken 
during the night. 

As our troops advanced eastwards and south-eastwards, 
the task 0/ the XXXIst French Corps on our ri^t was to 
eat up the salient lying between the Avi*e river and the 
Amiens-Roye load by a succession of attacks delivered 
north-eastwards from the line of the Avre, the ultimate 
objective of our Allies being the old Amiens defence line at 
and about Hangest. This objective they did not reach, 
their final line for the day lying a mile to the west of it, from 
Fresnoy to the Avre river at La NeuviUe. To this extent 
General Rawlinsou’s objection to a mixed operation was 
justified, but the hanging back on the right was not enough 
to mar the truly remarkable success of the Allie d attack. 
Not only had the German line been breached completely, 
but the German salient at Montdidier was directly threatened 
from the north. 

On the 9 th the threat to Montdidier was rapidly accentu- 
ated by the continued progress of the AUiod Armies on the 
Amiens battle front. The British centre was pushed forward 
another four mfies to lihons. On the left the Illrd Corps 
gained the OhipiUy spur, so tliat matters in that sector were 
once more satisfactory. The British right was advanced 
four and a half miles along the Roye road to Bouchoir, and 
though fj'om that point the line of the First French Army 
ran back somewhat suddenly to Contoire, the British at 
Bouchoir wore five miles in rear of the German garrisons 
at Montdidier. When, therefore, the right of the First 
French Army attacked during the afternoon in the Assain- 
villers sector and commenced to threaten Montdidier from 
the south the enemy withdrew hastily from the whole of the 
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narrowing Montdidier salient. The disadvantage of a 
method of attack by which the French followed up but 
were always some hours behind the British effort at once 
made itseM felt, for by the time the southern jaw of the 
pincers closed the enemy had evacuated the threatened area. 
The whole of the German forces in the salient south of the 
British thrust were in retreat, and when on the morning of 
August 10 the adjoining Third French Ar'my also attacked 
they could secure no more than 1000 prisoners and 24 guns, 
though on a front of 12 miles from the right of the First 
French Army at Courcelles to Ohevincourt they were able 
to advance to a maximum depth of six miles. 

By the evening of the 10th the German line was beginning 
to straighten and on August 12 ran more or less directly 
north from the Thiescourt massif to Royo, Chaulnes and 
Bray-sur-Somme. Resistance was stiffening, and before 
the British lay the riven area of the old Somme battlefield, 
a wilderness of shell holes, derelict trenches and rusted wire 
entanglements, the whole masked by a tangled growth of 
coarse vegetation. Ground of such a nature offered ideal 
conditions for machine-gun defence. It was impossible 
country for cavalry and very difficult for tanks. In face 
of serious opposition, only infantry well supported by artillery 
could hope to carry it, and then only at severe cost. More- 
over it would take time to get adequate artillery into position. 
It was evident that the moment had come when decisions 
of high importance would have to be taken. 

Meanwhile the French counter-offensive in Champagne 
had been held up since August 4 on the Ime of the Vesle 
river. After the success of the first surprise assault on 
July ISprogress had been increasingly slow; until the enemy, 
having gained time to complete the evacuation of troops 
and material from the narrowing salient, on August 2 and 3 
retreated in two bounds to the strong defensive position 
afforded by the valley of the Vesle between Soissons and 
Reims. Here he was still ten nules or more in advance of 
the line from which he had attacked in May, and while the 
important lateral railway between Chateau Thierry and 
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Chalons was cleared, that between Soissons and Reims re- 
mained inteiTupted. The British attack of August 8 had 
accomplished its immediate purpose at a blow, and the rail- 
way at Amiens was completely freed. Tet, although as 
the result of this operation the enemy had been compelled 
to withdraw his whole front between Albeit and the Oise 
at Rib6court, a distance of some fifty miles along the line 
of the original salient, the British advance had not yet 
progressed far enough to influence directly the Ei'ench front 
south of the Oise, where the Tenth French Army under 
Mangin was preparing to attack the plateau north-west of 
Soissons. 

The position was that on the whole front between Reims 
and Albert the enemy was now holding a line convenient 
for defence, and the problem of deciding in what sector to 
press the attack was one of no small difficulty. In these 
circumstances, Foch desired the British attack to bo pushed 
forward frontally without hesitation or delay, till the Somme 
had been reached and passed. If the advance could be 
carried forward to Ham and the crossings of the river 
gained, the German front between Noyon and Soissons 
would be dii'ectly menaced and sooner or later would have 
to be withdrawn also. 

Mangin says that Foch expected the British and French 
attack to make greater progress.^ It is difficult to see what 
reasons he could have had for this expectation. The line 
already gained had completely reduced the great German 
salient opposite Amiens, and on the British front had brought 
our troops up to an obstacle even more formidable than the 
Vesle. The effect of surprise was gone, and on August 10 
the British Commander-in-Ohief, as already shown, had 
satisfied himself by personal investigation that there was a 
real stiffening of the German resistance. Stubborn fighting 
and hard won advances during the next few days put it 
beyond question that the Germans intended and were able 
to offer a very strenuous resistance to further attacks on 
this front. 

> Mangin, Gommwifinit la .Qutrre, p. 203. 
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Tlio British Commander decided that the proper course 
to pursue was to shift tho front of attack to a new sector, 
where the advantages of groimd and suiprise would once 
more he in his favour and success would give him automatic- 
ally results which south of tho Somme could only be gamed 
by protracted frontal attacks and Jieavy cost in lives, A 
glance at tho accompanying sketch will show more plamly 
than words can do the natiu-e of and reasons for Sir Douglas 
Haig’s decision. The shaded area represents the grounrl 
actually won by tho Allies in the battles of 1916, The 
area of devastation by shell fii’e and tho old hues of trench 
and wire natmally extended for some distance on eithoj’ 
side of the area then conquered. It will be scoii that the 
attack lamiohod on August 21 struck down behind the old 
battlefield from the north, and combined with our advance 
south of the Somme to make the minor German salient at 
Albert impossible to defend. It will bo apparent also that 
as we manoauvrod tho enemy out of the old Somme battle- 
field north of tho Somme we should turn the hhe held by 
his troops south of the river and enable our troops in the 
original battle sector to resume then advance. The objects 
that Marshal Foch desired to gain by frontal attacks would 
therefore be achieved as part of a larger operation and at far 
less cost. 

The situation irjc'^istibly reminds one of the similar 
incident of July 1016, when Joffre urged Haig to repeat the 
frontal attack on Thiepval, and Haig decided ratlior to i>ut 
to full account the advantages ho had gained and turn the 
Thiepval position from the south. So confident was the 
British Commander of the correctness of his view on the 
occasion now in question that he persisted in his opinion 
despite the fact that he was unable to persuade Marshal 
Pooh to accept it. Ultimately, as wo have shown, when 
at a meeting at Sarcus the Generalissimo endeavoured to 
insist that the British should resume forthwith then attack 
south of the Somme, Sir Douglas Haig definitely refused to 
do so. 

The event amply justified Sir Douglas Haig’s views and 
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action. Activity on the original battle front was caiefully 
maintained, and the new battle which broke out on the 
Bucquoy plateau on August 21, though the enemy had 
warning of it before the actual assault, was not known to 
him early enough or in suIBcient detail to enable him to 
prepare a successful resistance. The advantages of position 
were once more in our favour, and the going was excellent 
for tanlcs. Though on the first day our troops were hold 
up somewhat short of their full objectives, the results of this 
attack, and of another preparatory operation m which Albert 
was taken by the Illrd Coi-ps on the 22nd. were deemed 
sufficiently encouraging to justify the order for a general 
advance on the 23rd on a tirii'ty-thrce mile front from our 
junction with the French to Mercalcl, south of Arras. This 
wide front of attack would later be extended a further seven 
miles northwards. 

This battle was the test of something more than tho 
correctness of Sir Douglas Haig’s views as to the proper 
front of attack. It was to put to tho proof also his opinion 
that the Allied successes so far gained wore duo not merely to 
the excellence of the local arrangements for surprise assaults, 
but to a definite and progressive deterioration in the moral 
and fighting stamina of the German Ai-my as a whole, and 
that by engaging once more in a wearing-out battle the 
breaking-point could be reached and Germany finally beaten. 

It is believed that, with the one possible exception of the 
Hindenburg Line attack, the last ten days of August con- 
stitute the most critical period of tho AlUed advance. We 
had gained great successes locally on a number of previous 
occasions during the war, some of them as complete if not 
so extensive as that of August 8 ; but hitherto the brealdng- 
point of German resistance had not been reached generally 
throughout the Gferman Army, and the successes had re- 
mained local. The British had neither the time nor re- 
sources to mount so soon after the great attack of August 8 
other attacks of equal weight and finish. Much of the 
subsequent fighting on tho enlarged battle front would 
clearly have to be and in fact was done by troops abeady 
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ill Ime and partially tired by trench warfare. From attacks 
made in such circumstances it would have been vain to have 
expected any considerable success in 1916 or 1917. But the 
British Commander-in-Chief believed that conditions had 
changed, and that the reward of two years’ incessant battle 
fighting was at last within the reach of the British Army. 

The result of the fighting of August 21 to SoptemW 3 
— ^for the attacks of the First Army east of Arras, in con- 
junction with the left of the Third Army, on August 20 and 
September 2 were a logical extension of the battle commenced 
by the centre of the Third Army on August 21 — ^proved that 
the British Commander-in-CShief was right in tliis opinion 
also. The fortnight embraces some of the hardest and 
certainly the most anxious fighting of the whole campaign, 
and 53,000 prisoners and 470 guns taken by us represent the 
largest captures of any phase of the advance. Though at 
times the enemy surrender-ed freely, at others his resistance 
was desperate, and there wore many occasions when our 
progress was slow and won only by a persistent and dogged 
determination to get forward. By a series of successful 
operations, many of them of the highest individual brilliance, 
the battle launched from the north-west, and with its centre 
of gravity throughout maintained there though the attack 
was taken up suhseiiuontly all along the active front, drove 
the enemy out of the old Somme battle area both north and 
south of the river. Giving him no rest or time to reorganise, 
assault was multiplied on assault until the line of the 
Somme itself and the winter line of 1916 to the north of 
P^ronuo were successfully turned, the one by the capture 
of Mont St. Quentin by the Australians and the other by 
the successful intervention of the First Army. 

These great events on the British battle front had their 
natural effects elsewhere. To the north the German 
evacuation of the Lys salient, the fii'st indications of which 
had become apparent even before the attack of August 8, 
was hurried forward and, hastened by several successful 
minor operations carried out by the British troops in line, 
waa completed during the first week in September. To the 
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south the Generalissimo’s promise to support the British 
effort had been redeemed by the operations commenced by 
Mangin’s Army on August 17. Attaokiag on that day in 
the Autreches sector, our Allies advanced to a depth of 
about a mile on a three-mile front. This comparatively 
small beginning, however, was followed up and developed 
in a manner not dissimilar, though on a less extensive scale, 
to that followed by the British in development of the attack 
of their Third Ai'my four days later. Both the British and 
French had speedily found and applied the answer to the 
tactics of evacuation by which General Gouraud had parried 
the German attack east of Reims on July ] 6. By the 19th 
Mangin’a battle extended from Fontenoy to Carlepont, a 
distance of 11 nulea, and had progressed to a depth of as 
much as 2 miles. Some 1700 prisoners had been taken in 
these preliminary advances by which the German covering 
positions were overrun. On the same day the Third French 
Army joined in on the left of the Tenth between Ribecourt 
and Beuvxaignes (south of Roye) and advanced a mile or 
more on this front of 14 miles. 

Having captured the German forward zone in this maimer 
and having meantime hurried forward his artillery to the 
farthest limit possible, at 7.10 a.m. on August 20, after four 
days’ continuous bombardment of the German positions of 
resistance, General Miangin launched his main attack against 
them on a front of some 16 miles between Boissons and the 
Oise. The assault was successful. Between Bieuxy and 
Carlepont the French line was carried forward a distance of 
from 2 to 3 miles and the tale of prisoners rose to 8000. 
The German positions in the angle of low-lying, marshy 
groimd at the junction of the Ailette and Oise rivers be- 
tween Couchy Forest and Noyon had become impossible. 
During the next two days the Tenth and Third French 
Armies pushed on rapidly, untU by the evening of the 22nd 
the whole of this area had been cleared south of the Ailette 
river. 

This success was admirably calculated to combine with 
the British advances on the Somme, besides threatening the 
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German forces holding Gie line of the Vesle east of Soi&sons, 
While in this latter sector the high ground north of Soissons 
at Juvigny and Torny and farther east at Laffaux and 
VauxaUlon, before which ran the most southern sector 
of the Hinden])urg Line, offered formidable obstacles to 
progress in this direction, in the sectors north of the Oise 
the German positions on the Noyon-Royc-Chaulnes line, 
already endangered from tho south, were shortly to be 
I'enderecJ indefensible by the northern turnmg movement of 
the British Armies. 

Briefly, tho sequence of events was as follows. Between 
August 21 and 26 the central and northern divisions of the 
Thii'd British Army had been bearing down south-eastwards 
upon Bapaume. In the five days they had progressed 
about five miles, slowly driving before them a stubborn 
and reluctant enemy. On the 26th the right of tho First 
Army east of Arras tore a fresh gap in the German defences. 
Bapaume was now well overhung by the British advance 
to the north. Though for two days and more the enemy 
clung desperately to his position hero, in order to prevent 
the utter annihilation of his divisions in the salient south 
of the town, our forces operating in this latter area had 
already begun to press forward more rapidly, the left of tho 
Fourth Army on the north bank of the river keeping pace 
with the right of the Third Army. 

Recognising the impossibihty of holdhxg tho Bapaume 
line for more than a very short period and that tho British 
forces north of the Somme would then quickly overlap the 
line held by him south of the river, the enemy reconciled 
himself to the loss of his positions west of the Sommo river 
above P6roime. On the evening of this day, August 26, 
the enemy evacuated Roye. The object which Sic Douglas 
Haig had sought when he transferred the mam direction of 
attack from the difficult sector south of tho Somme to tho 
more favourable area on the Third Army front north of 
the river was achieved. On the 27th the British forces 
south of the Somme commenced a general advance, which 
they were able to pursue without serious difficulty or more 
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than loca] lighting till the river line south of Peronne was 
reached at noon on August 29. 

Meanwhile our Allies, profiting by the same circumstance, 
also began to advance. Passing Boye on August 27, on 
Ihe 28th the Fh'st French Ai-my occupied Nesle. Next day 
the Thii’d French Army re-entered Noyon. The line of the 
Somme had been reached on the whole Allied front in less 
than a fortnight from the time when Foch had desired us 
to press on to it by frontal attacks. On the 28th also 
Mangin had commenced a series of attacks eastwards in 
the seciior lying between the Aisne and the Aileite noilh of 
Soissons. Making little progress at fu-st, he continued his 
pi'essure. On the 29th the 32nd American Division, %htmg 
under hi.s orders, reached Juvigny, and following this success 
on the 30th and Slst the enemy began to give ground in the 
whole sector. On these days our Allies progressed to a 
depth of from one to two miles on a front of about eleven 
nules. Two days later, corresponding with the operation 
of the Fii’st British Ai'my on that dale, Mangin again 
attacked in the same sector with fourteen divisions and 
after heavy fighting again carried his fine forward on both 
flanlm of his battle front. 

Before this date, however, namely during the night of 
August 30-31, the line of the Somme itself had been turned 
by the capture of Mont St. Queutin in most brilliant fashion 
by the 2nd Australian Division. Peronne fcE on September 1, 
and north of that to^vn the enemy, wlio had evacuated 
Bapaumo early in the morning of August 29, was forced 
back to a line the southern portion of which corresponded 
ronghly with that held by him during the winter of 1910, 
while its noi’them sector linked up with the powerful branch 
system known as the Drocourt-Qu6ant line. Already 
endangered by the breach effected in its centre at Pdronne, 
this strong position, on which the enemy might well have 
hoped to have stood sufficiently long to enable him to 
reorganise his forces, was rendered untenable on Septem- 
ber 2 by the storming of the Drocourt-Qu6ant line by 
the na.Tiadifl.n Corps and the 4th British Division. In the 
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Peroime sector and to fclie noitli ol it the Germans were 
oounter-attaoking with determination, and at times with 
local success, when the new blow fell. Its effect was 
immediate. The enemy at once abandoned all hope of 
making good his resistance on the defensive line of which 
the river Soinmo south of P6ronne formed the central 
sector. On the whole front from the Oise river to the 
Sensee his troops fell back, in the area of the British attack 
in haste and obvious disorder, to the positions immediately 
covering the Hindenburg Line and the Canal du Nord 
north of Havrincourt. 

Nor did the area of withdrawal stop at the Oise river. 
Influenced also no doubt in the Aisno sector by the constant 
pressure of Mangin’s Ai'my, the enemy had clearly decided 
to withdraw to the same positions that he had selected for 
his permanent line on the occasion of the Great Retreat of the 
spring of 1 917. On September 3 the group of Fr-ench Ai-mios 
on our right reported distinct signs of a Gorman withdrawal 
from the line of the Vcsle river, where the enemy had stood 
for a month and had not lately been attacked. On Septem- 
ber 4 the whole Aisne valley was reported to be obscured 
by smoke, and during this day French troops crossed 
the Vesle river. During the previous night also French 
patrols had crossed the Somme Canal at Fontainc-lcs-Pargny 
and reported that the Germans were falling back. That 
afternoon came the report that the enemy was retirmg 
rapidly on the front of the Third French Army. On 
September 5 the Australians crossed the Somme after some 
sharp fighting with German rear-guards. Thenceforward 
the whole Allied line moved steadily on until by September 8, 
a short week after the Drocourt-Queant attack, from 
beyond Fismes to Havrincourt the enemy was back in the 
positions, or in positions immediately in front of them, to 
which he had retreated in the spring of 1917. Numerous 
counter-attacks aU along the Allied line showed that here 
he was prepared to stand. 

The first phase of the great British drive was weUnigh 
ended. The losses of the spring had been redeemed and 
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more than redeemed, for the whole of the northern sector 
of the Hindenburg line and its support system was in our 
hands . By a happy combination of hard and skilful fighting 
on the part of the troops and wise, far-sighted direction of 
the battle on the part of the British Command, much more 
than Marshal Foch in July had planned to achieve had been 
gained rapidly and at not excessive cost. Further important 
decisions as to the future conduct of the campaign were 
under consideration between the Allied chiefs ; but, mean- 
while, the tliird of Marshal Foch’s battles of disengagement, 
that which was to free the Paris-Avrincourt railway at 
St. Mihiel, was yet to be fought. 

The German salient at St. Mihiel formed a roughly equi- 
lateral triangle with sides about twenty miles in length, 
the advanced point being on the Meuse, and the base formed 
by a German chord position between the Bois-le-Pretre on 
the MoseUe and Fresnes-en-Woeuvre. Though sharing the 
dangers common to all salients, the position was of much 
natural strength and at once a threat and an inconvenience 
to the French front. It had the additional advantage from 
the German point of view that it covered the approaches 
to Metz and the Briey eoal-fl.eld8. 

The American attack was already mounted, and, as w© 
learn from Ludendorff,i the Germans were already consider- 
ing the advisability of economising troops by evacuating 
the threatened area. Indeed the first steps had been taken, 
but the decision had been postponed too long. 

The scheme of operations was that after four hours’ intense 
bombardment the First American Army should attack at 
7 A.H. the east face of the salient with six divisions ® on a 
front of some fifteen miles between the Moselle and Xivray. 
These troops were to drive north-westwards across the 
heart of the salient to meet a less powerful attack delivered 
at the same hour on a front of about three and a half 
miles by another American division and a French Colonial 

^ Lndenrtorft’s My War Memories, vol. ii. p. 708. 

“ An Amorioan division hod between two and three limes the infantry 
strength of a Froncli or Britisli at this^date. 
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division against the northern sector of the west face of the 
salient, opposite St. Remy.^ At the same time three other 
French divisions were to attack the point of the salient at 
St. Mihiel town, so as to hold the German troops there till 
their retreat was cut oil by the converging attacks from the 
flanks of the salient. The two flank attacks were executed 
with uncommon dash and energy, the main assault from the 
east carrying the German positions to a maximum depth 
of about six miles on a front of about eleven miles during 
the first day’s fighting. The western attack was equally 
successful, reaching and taking Rommartin, two and a half 
miles within the German lines, and enlarging the breach on 
this flank to a width of some six miles. The French attack 
in the centre made progress in the suburbs of St. Mihiel 
on the west bank of the Meuse and on the east bank south of 
the town to a depth of about a mile. 

Next day the American troops joined hands across the 
salient and at the same time enlarged the front of their 
advance both eastwards and westwards. By the evening 
of the 14th they had established a line across the base of 
the salient from the Moselle at Norroy to beyond Fresnes, 
whence, following the American success, French troops were 
able to occupy the German covering positions to a depth of 
from one to two miles for a distance of eleven miles west- 
wards as far as Douaumont in the Verdun battle area. 
Some 16,000 prisoners and 450 guns wore taken by the 
Americans in these operations. 

With the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient and the 
disengagement of the Paris-AvJ'icourt railway at this point 
the tasks that the Generalissimo had set to the Allied Armies 
in July were fuUy accomplished. Franco once more had 
breathing space and the hmbs of the Allied Armies were 
freed. Bn the process of achieving the tasks first set new 
possibilities had opened out. Fresh plans had already been 
decided on, and were on the point of being put into execution. 

I Maagin, p. 206, says that Pershing attacked -with fourteen American 
divisions. This is incorrect. Only nme American divisions took part in 
the battle. Cf. Keport of General John J. Porshing, U.S. A., to the Secretary 
of War, dated November 20, 1918. 



CHAPTEE in 
GERMAIIY DEFEATED 
(By J. H. B.) 

‘ It would depend upon the nature of the success which 
might ho obtained in these different Allied operations ’ 
[i.e. those intended to free the three important railways], 
‘ whether they could be more fully exploited befoie the winter 
set in. It was subsequently arranged that attaeks would 
be pressed in a converging direction, towards Mezi&^'es by the 
Fianch and American Armies, while at the same time the 
British Ai-mies, attacking towards the line St. Quentin- 
Cambrai, would strike du-ectly at the vilal lateral communi- 
cations, running through Maubeugo to Hii'son and Mezidres, 
by which alone the German forces on the Champagne front 
could be supplied and maintained.’ 

****** * 

‘ The details of the strategic plan outlined ’ [above] ‘ upon 
■which future operations should be based were the subject 
of careful discussion between Marshal Foch and myself. . . . 
Ultimately, it was decided that as soon as possible after * 
[the St. Mihiel] ‘attack four convergent and simultaneous 
offensives should be launched by the AUies as follows : — 

‘ By the Americans west of the Meuse in the direction of 
Mezi&’es ; 

‘ By the French west of Argonne in close co-operation ■with 
the .Werican attack and ■with the same general objectives ; 

‘ By the British on the St, Quentm-Cambrai front in 
the general direction of Maubeuge ; 

‘ By Belgian and Allied forces in Flanders in the direction 
of Ghent.’ 
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Thus paragraphs 13 and 31 of the British Commander- 
in-Chief’s Victory Despatch, though without the italics, 
giving the four Allied ofiensives, not in order of importance, 
but from the right to the left of the line in accordance with 
British military practice. Mangin,i seeldng to explain the 
manoeuvre and having no reason to enquire whence the 
inspiration came, wi’ites that Marshal Foch decided to direct 
that these attacks should hjs convergent because the result 
must be to throw back the enemy upon the Ardenne Forest 
country which lack of communications rendered untenable 
by modem armies. It will be seen later that Mangin's 
explanation is incomplete in an important particular, but 
in another matter of even greater moment the despatch 
itself, as well as Mangin, gives an incorrect impression. 

As on certain other occasions involving matters concerning 
our Allies, the despatch docs not set out the whole story. 
The words ‘ careful discussion ’ cover a great deal. Foch 
and Haig had indeed been in consultation regarding the 
future pohoy of the Allied Armies ever since the progress 
of the August battle north of the Somme had given proof 
of the change that had overtaken our opponents. It was 
clear by the end of that month that the Allied operations 
could and should be given a far more extended scope than 
was contained in the original plan. Accordingly Foch put 
forward a new and enlarged scheme. This scheme was not 
convergent, and in this vital particular it was not the scheme 
that was carried out. 

It has been seen that the success of the St, Mihiel attack 
had removed the first great obstacle in the way of an advance 
towards the Briey coal-fi.elds and the Metz gate to Germany. 
The bait proved too attractive for the French Generalissimo. 
Foch’s emended plan as originally put forward by him 
included the British advance on Maubeuge and the Tkench 
and Belgian operations in Champagne and Flanders ; but 
the American Army, and it may safely be assumed French 
divisions in its support, were to be directed eastwards 
towards Metz and tho Saar basin. In other words, the direo- 

* Oomnie/ni finit la Chierre, p. 209, 
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tion of the American ofEensivc wa^ to be divergent from 
the line of advance of the remainder of the Allied Ai'mies. 

Had this faulty strategy been given effect to, there is 
Httlo doubt, having regard to the actual ’’isults obtained by 
the combined Franco-American attack on Reptomber 20 
and foUo wing days, that the operations of the French Armies 
in Champagne would have been seriously weakened and the 
support given by those operations to the all-impoitant 
British drive lessened to a critical degree. The British 
Commander -in -Chief, however, was quick to see the error 
of the plan submitted to him, and to press for its alteration. 
In his view it was essential that tho whole of the Allied 
attacks should be convergent and directed to a common 
aim, in the realisation of which each army should give tho 
other all tho assistance in its power in close co-operation. 
The Generalissimo accepted the modifications proposed to 
him and issued to tho Allied Commanders directions for the 
coming general offensive in which the actions of each army 
were properly co-ordinated. 

The accompanying sketch, which shows with sufficient 
accuracy the German front fine of August 7, 1918, together 
with the more or less completely organised Imes of defence 
established or projected behind it, will serve to illus- 
trate the broad outliue of the Allied plan. The position 
of the opposed armies on September 25, 1918, is indicated 
by the second of the two thick black lines. The key to 
the situation was the Ti^ge bottle-neck, through which 
had to pass tho vast bulk of tho supplies required by the 
northern and central groups of tho German Ai’mies. Through 
this neck, too, in the event of defeat, lay the only road by 
which the German Army could hoiio to reach the Rhine as 
a fighting force, Tho principal lateral railway which fed 
the German front at this date was the line which runs from 
Montmedy to Mezidres, Hirson, Maubcuge and Mens, and 
tho main trunk line to and fi’om Germany that which runs 
through Charleroi, Namur and Lidgo to the groat munition 
factories of Westphalia. The capacity of the line along the 
twisting valley of the Meuse between MMdres and Namur 
VOL. n. XT 
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was limited, and northwards across the Ardennes there was 
neither road nor railway which could serve the needs of 
a modern army. The road and railway centres about 
Maubeugo and Mona were therefore vital both to the main- 
tenance and to the retreat of the Gorman Armies south and 
south-west of the Ardennes, as well as to those opposite 
the British Armies. Yet no one railway system, however 
elaborate and well organised, could eftoct the simultaneous 
withdrawal of the material and personnel of forces so large 
as those holding the German line from the Argonne to the 
sea. 

If, therefore, the enemy should bo forced to evacuate 
northern France and Flanders, his only hope of withdrawing 
in good order and avoiding overwhelming disaster would be 
to fall back more slowly in the central sector covered by the 
St. Quentin-Cambrai defences than on the flanks, and in 
particular to extricate his forces south of the A’dennes 
before the M4zieres-Hirson-Maubeuge lateral was interfered 
with. In other words, as soon as the Allied advance began 
seriously to threaten Maubeuge, the group of Gorman 
Armies south of that town would have to commence to re- 
treat. If the Allies reached Maubeuge before this retreat 
was completed, the German divisions stfll south of the 
Ardennes would find the way of escape out off. 

To complete the explanation of the combined offensive a 
short reference is necessary to bho German defence systems. 
Prior to the Somme battle of 1916 tho German lino be- 
tween Soissons and Arras had described a great westwards 
jutting salient (see sketch facing page 306). The Hinden- 
burg lane had been built as a chord position to this saliont, 
cutting across its base in an approximately straight line 
from the Laffaux plateau north of Soissons to the old German 
front hne in the Scarpe valley. The effect of the with- 
drawal to this line, however, had been to create a new great 
salient between the Argonne and the Oise, with a leaser and 
very abrupt sub-salient at its apex at Laffaux. The obvious 
danger of the Laffaux sub-salient had accordingly been 
met by oonstruotmg a southern continuation of the Hindon- 
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burg Lme along the course of the Ailette river and canal 
to the German defences west of Reims. This was some- 
times known as the Alberich lane. The greater Argonne- 
Oise salient was also provided with a chord position, the 
Hundbig Line running from Vouziers along the Aisne, and 
thence past Sissonne to the angle formed by the junction 
of the Serre river and the Oise. An eastern continuation 
of this line, known as the Kriemliild Lme, ran from Vouziers 
to the Meuse north of Verdun, and thence formed the chord 
position to the St. Mihiel salient. The abruptness of the 
new salient formed by the jimclion of the Ilimding Lme with 
the Hindenburg Line in the Oise valley was reduced by a 
northern continuation of the Hunding Line, locally known 
as the Beaurevoir-Fonsomme line, which from the Oise 
near Fresnoy ran northwards to the west of Cambrai, and 
thereafter linked up with older defences continuing north- 
wards past Douai to Idhe. 

The Beaurevoii’-Fonsomme hue, however, was more or 
leas parallel to the Hnidenburg line, and should the enemy 
be forced back to this position and the Hindonbm’g Line 
south of it, his front would still form a marked salient, 
having the apex of the salient between Laon and St. Quentin. 
The chord to this salient, and the next defensive stage in a 
continuous withdrawal, lay along the Meuse VaEey to 
Mezidres, and thence still north-westwards to Hirson, Le 
Gateau and Douai. At this stage, however, the enemy 
would have the Ardennes immediately at his back over a 
great portion of his front. His object, therefore, would be 
to clear the bulk of his forces from the front of the Ardennes 
before this stage was reached. Bhould he stiU be rmable to 
stand, his ultimate line of defence would cover the entrance 
to the lidge gap from Givet to Maubeuge and Valenciennes. 
To the north of Valenciennes he would be protected by the 
Scheldt river. 

It wilt be noted that an advance towards Maubeuge, 
besides endangering the enemy’s lateral communications, 
also struck at the northern hinge of his successive defence 
systems. Besides threatening to out o£E the German forces 
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south and south-west of the A’dennes from their natural 
line of retreat, such an advance would also turn the defensive 
lines they held. Every mile of progress won eastwards 
towards Maubeuge would have its inevitable repercussion 
upon the German iino to the south of the line of advance. 
It may be noted, too, that tlie attack astride the Ai’gonno 
struck at the southern hinge of these defensive systems, 
and thus had effect upon tho German position only less 
important than and directly contiibutory to the strategic 
role allotted to that offensive, namely, the tying of tho enemy 
to this front until his retreat had been cut. An offensive 
towards Metz would have had neither the one effect nor the 
other. 

The Allied plan of campaign as finally adopted and carried 
out was based upon these strategic facts. The Americans 
and Erenoh were to attack side by side in the Argonne and 
Champagne, and hold the German Armies opposed to them 
south of the Ardenne Forest ; wlnle simultaneously tho 
British Armies were to push forward with the utmost exrergy 
and speed towax’ds Maubeuge, seeking to get astride tlio 
German main line of communications before tho German 
Armies to the south and east of them could shake off the 
French and American attacks. It was to bo a race against 
time on either side. Meanwhile it was known that tho 
supreme importance of the main battle between St. Quentin 
and Cambrai was drawing to it all availablo German divisions, 
and that other fronts were being stripped bare. The enemy’s 
difficulties could therefore be increased by an offensive in 
Flanders which would find littlo to oppose it and, by chiving 
down the German Armies of the north also upon the Liege 
gap, would add in proportion to its success to the enemy’s 
embarrassments and to the congestion of his communica- 
tions. 

It would not be enough to endeavour to throw back the 
German Armies of the centre upon the Ardeimes by direct 
assaults from the south, as Mangin seems to suggest. Had 
this been the main object of the Allies, the enemy could have 
drawn off his main forces unhampered to the flanks of the 
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battle front, and Ills line of retreat, supposing the attack 
prospered, would have coincided with the line of his com- 
munications. Though they succeeded in driving a wedge 
between the Gorman Armies east and west of their attack, 
the Trench and American Armies would have found the 
Ai'donne Foi'est country as great an obstacle to their own 
advance as to the enemy’s retreat. They would have been 
obHgcd to divert the direction of their offensive towards the 
north-west and, assuming that the difficulties of an ever 
lengthening front did not hold up their advance altogether, 
would have been compelled to follow up the enemy along 
a line which would have afforded him the best oppoi-tunities, 
so far as communications were concerned, of fighting a 
successful defensive battle and extricating his armies. 
There would have been no reasonable chance of cutting ofl 
the retreat of any considerable portion of his forces. 

The scheme of the general offensive as actually carried 
out and the roles of the several Allied Armies were quite 
different. The whole purpose was to roach the Maubeuge 
area before the Gorman Ai-mies south of the Ardennos could 
got away north- westwards. The primary duty of tho 
Franco-Amorican attacks was less to reach the Aa'doimes 
than to hold tho German forces opposite to them and, by 
keeping thorn closely engaged, prevent thoh timely with- 
drawal. Later, if our Allies succeeded in this, the .^rdenne 
Forest country would act as the net in which the German 
shoal, cut off by the advance of the Biitish Armies to the 
north of it, could be rounded up and coUcoted at leisure. 

The credit for this scheme, which was successful, belongs 
of right to the man who pointed out tho error and the 
fehort-biglitodness of the proi^osed excursion against Metz. 

* * * * i|t * 

The plan decided on, tho Allied Commanders were at one 
regarding tho method by which it was to be carried out. 
There was to ho no delay, no I’olaxation of effort. Every 
available man and gun and homo were to he sent into the 
battle. The enemy was to he given no rest, no time to 
settle down mto the tried defences of the famous Hindenburg 
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Line, breathe himself and re-establish his moral. There 
■was to be no departure fi-om the principle of sustamed effort 
and reiterated attack that at all times characterised the 
■wearing-out battle. Rathoa’, now that it was clear beyond 
question that the brealdng point had been reached and a 
decision was at hand, redoubled energy must bo demanded 
of all, and risks must be taken freely which in earher stages 
of the struggle it would have been madness to attempt. 
Risks were taken. The urriter vividly remembers standing 
with another officer before a map of the Poret de MormaJ, 
with the aid of which a famous Corps Commander explained 
the manner and methods of the attack which his troops were 
to carry out upon November 4. The explanation was 
enough to make any one who had become familiar "with the 
methods and lessons of the fighting of 1916 and 1917, but 
had not followed the developments of the foUo'wing year, 
gasp ■with astonishment and apprehension. The plan so 
clearly and graphically desoribod was carried out to tho 
letter and the minute, and the Corps in question realised 
the greatest advance of any in the final assault of the 
war. 

It was this period of the battle, when the Generalissimo 
was urging all around him to a supremo effort, and looldng 
not in vain to the British Army to play the leading and 
decisive r61e in the culminating eiiisodo of the great advance, 
which the British War Cabinet selected to warn tho British 
Commander-in-Chief that an unsuooessful attack upon the 
powerful entrenched positions behind which the enemy was 
sheltering would have the gravest effects. No doubt Sii’ 
Douglas Haig could interpret this warning as ho Hkcd. It 
made no difference to his actions. As on other occasions, 
he had no fear of personal r^ponsihility when he had con- 
fidence in his o'wn judgment. His reply was to return to 
England early in the second week in September, when the 
enemy had just completed his hasty retreat to tho Hinden- 
burg positions, to urge upon the home authorities the instant 
need to send out to Eranoe, not siege guns and quantities 
of heavy ammunition for the reduction of the strongest 
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field foitification& in the world, but everything that might 
add to the mobility of his armies. 

Before an attack upon the Hindenburg line proper could 
be undertaken, there were a series of covering positions which 
had first to be reduced. Taught, no doubt, by the experience 
of 1917, the enemy in his last retreat had stopped somewhat 
short of the line to which he had mthdiawn in the spring of 
that year. Since that date, too, battle tactics had changed in 
the course of the ceaseless evolution of war, and he must 
have felt that greater depth was necessary to a sure defence. 
The middle weeks of September were therefore devoted to 
captuiing those covering positions. 

During the night of September 8-9 the French Army on 
our right surprised the crossings of the Crozat Canal, and 
pushed forward towards the line of our battle zone ol the 
spring. A local attack by the ITTrd British Corps on 
September 10 found our old positions at Ep6hy held in 
force, and was unsuccessful. On the 10th and 11th the 
Gormans in turn launched a number of local attaolts both 
on our own front and against the French, unsuccessfully, 
while our own troops and the French made small advances 
at other points. The loUowing day the Third British Army 
carried out successfully a somewhat larger operation in 
which Tresoault, Havrincourt and Mceuvies were taken, 
with over 1000 prisoners. The ground gained brought us 
within strildng distance of the enemy’s main positions on 
this front, and provoked numerous counter-attacks. To 
this period belongs the incident of the ‘ Men of Moeuvres ’ 
much written about at the time. Undoubtedly a very 
gallant action, the criticism of the Coips Commander that 
the story had been unduly exaggerated and embellished is 
probably true enough. It is of value as an example of the 
spirit shown on countless other occasions during the advance 
by men of all ranks whoso fortune it was not to attract a 
like degree of public attention. 

The German withdrawals that had followed Mangin’s 
attacks between the Aisne and the Ailette on September i 
and 6 had carj'icd the enemy’s front back to the general line 
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held by him, from the former river at Fort Condo to Barisia 
in the spring of 1917 after the Great Retreat. He still 
held the mass of high ground inomr as the Laflaux salient, 
which had formed the western sector of Nivelle’s battle 
front and, eaten into by Mingin’s attacks at that date, 
had been overrun entirely by Maistre’s successful limited 
offensive of October 23, 1917. Mangm was now stcadhy 
approaching this same area from the west. Fort Condd 
had been occupied on September G and the village of 
LafiPaux reached. On the 7th further progress had been 
made against the angle south of Laffaux, and three day.s 
later the village itself was passed. On the 14th Mangui 
attacked on a front of nine miles north of the Aisne, and 
by pushing forward to a depth of nearly a mile regained 
this southern sector of the Hindenburg Line, which once 
before had been in French hands, with 2400 prisoners. 
VaUly was taken on September 16 and small advances 
made at other points.^ The Allies had now possession, 
therefore, of both ends of the most famous of German 
defence lines, some nine miles at the southern extremity 
being held by the French ; while the northern seventeen 
miles, as well as the seven mUes of the Drocourt-Qudant 
switch behind them, were already in our own hands . Behind 
both the captured sectors, however, were other defences of 
equal strength, which linked up well with the central sectors 
opposite St. Quentin and Cambrai ; so that the supreme 
importance of the great attack shortly to he launched by 
the British against the northern half of the central portion 
of the Hindenburg system was in no way lessened by the 
earlier Allied successes against its flonlm. 

The next blow, still preparatory to the combination of 

^ Hangin, Comment JMt la Cheer re, p. 206, gays that doling the days 
following September 14 the attack eztondod and the advauco oontinuod 
towards the Cliemin-dos-DameB, despite German counter-attaolcs, only 
ceasing on the 20th upon orders received to organise tbo conquered territory. 
According to the reports received at tho time from the Prenoh group of 
armies concerned, this wotild appear to be a rather optimistio description 
of what occurred, tho advances reported being chiefly too small to be 
identified on. a 1-80,000 map 1 
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major operations shortly to bo undertaken against the 
enemy’s main positions, was delivered by the Fourth and 
Third British Ai-inies on September 18, on a front of about 
seventeen miles from Hohion to Gouzeaucourt. Debeney’s 
First French Army was expected to prolong the front of 
assault to the south, but the French co-operation was, in 
fact, limited to the filliug up of a re-entrant in the FVench 
line between Fontamc-los-ClercB and the Bois Savy,^ in the 
course of which our Allies took 160 prisoners. On the 
British front of attack our lino was advanced on this day to 
a maximum depth of about three miles, and local engage- 
ments during the next few days established us in positions 
from which our assault could bo directed upon the main 
defonoos of the Hindenburg Line in this sector. Nearly 
12,000 prisoners and 100 guns were taken by us. That such 
a battle can properly be classed as a preparatory operation 
is significant of the change that had taken place in the 
nature of the fighting on the Western Front. The hanging 
back of the Allied line at the point of juncture of the French 
and British Armies necessilated another joint attack of a 
more restricted nature on September 24, in which we took 
1000 prisoners and the French 500. The stage was now 
cleared for the decisive battle. 

9{( 9|C 9|C 

The chart facing this page, which should bo compared 
with the sketch map faoiug page 306, shows the disposition 
of the opposing forces on ISeplembor 26, the eve of the 
triple offensive. Tho general strategy of the combined 
operations can bo clearly scon. The shaded area again 
represonta tho Ardennes and adjoining country of similar 
natural characteristics, which lie like a rampart between 
Germany and France. The main trunk line into Germany 
and the important lateral south of tho Ardennes are also 
shown again in conventional fashion. 

On tho right, south of Mdzi^rea, will be observed the 
Ai'gomie offensive ready mounted, waiting for tho moment 

^ Savy Wood wall about iOOO yards south of our right flauk ut this 
dale. 
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of assault on the morrow. The reader will note the heavy 
concentration of French divisions in Grouraud’s Fourth 
French Army, 27 infantry divisions, and the no loss powerful 
grouping of American and Ficnch divisions on Gouraud’s 
right, 13 U.S.A. divisions and 4. French. It will be remem- 
bered that in rifle strength the 13 U.S.A. divisions wore 
equivalent to at least 30 French divisions. Opposite this 
formidable mass, which for purposes of comparison can bo 
reckoned at from 60 to 66 divisions, are 19 German divisions 
and 1 Austrian division, and of tho 19 German divisions 
only 6 were first-class troops. 

In Flanders, the northern offensive is also ready to strike 
on the 28th, though 3 French cavahy divisions are still 
on their way to tho battle area. Thu’teen Belgian divisions 
and the northern corps of Plumer’s Second Army, 6 British 
divisions, compose the group, tho whole under the command 
of the King of tho Belgians, with General Dogouttc, Com- 
mander of tho Sixth French Army, as Chief of SlafT. 
Degoutte has 2 French infantry divisions in j'esorve, as well 
as the oavahy ; but French troops did not take part in tho 
battle of September 28.^ Opposite the group of 19 Belgian 
and British divisions were some 12 German divisions, four of 
them of good quality. 

Tho reason for tho weakness of the enemy on <hc fronts 
of these two offensives is instantly disclosed by a glance 
at the centre of the Allied lino, where the battles of August 
and September had been fought by the Fourth, Third, and 
First British Armies, seconded by Mangin’s Tenth Ai-my, 
and to a lesser extent by Uebeney’s First Army and Hum- 
bert’s Third Army, the latter now withdrawn . The constant 
pressure of the Allied attacks had drawn to this fi'ont more 
than half the total forces of the German Armies in tho west. 
In and behiud the British battle area of September 27 and 29 
are seen grouped some 67 German divisions — 18 of them 
assault divisions — ^with 40 British infantry divisions opposed 
to them. Tho proportions between the relative strengths 

* Certain French \vritera auggoat inoorreotly fchali they did ; aee in pat- 
tioulai houia Madolin, Le Chemin de la Vicfoiie, p, 306 . 
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of attackers and attacked on the fronts of the three ofEensives 
afiord a striking contrast. 

It had been decided that the three great battles sheuld 
be launched on successive days, commencing on September 
26 -with the Franco -American holding attack in the Argonne. 
On the 27th the right of tho First Army and the left of the 
Third Army would begm on the British front the battle 
which was intended to open the way to Manbenge and the 
German communications. Next day the Flanders group 
would carry out the first stage in tho clearing of the Belgian 
coast. The full development of the central battle was 
postponed, for tactical reasons which will be explained later, 
until the 29th. The effect of this order of attack would 
naturally bo a preliminary effort by tho enemy to reinforce 
his armies in the Argorme and Flanders, drawing additional 
German divisions into the net which the central British 
offensive, if it could be pushed forward quickly enough, 
would close. 

In the Argonne tho American attack was made by 9 
divisions in lino on a front of 20 miles from the Meuse river 
at Forges westwards to and including the Forest of Ai-gonne. 
The six corps of the Fourth French Army continuedthe battle 
front on the loft of the Americans for another 24 mUes to 
tho river Suippes south of Auberive. The combined in- 
fantry assault was launched at 6.26 a.m. on tho morning of 
the 26th, after artillery preparation lasting throughout the 
night. The battle opened well, especially on the American 
front, and on tho morning of the 27th tho line reached the 
previous evening was reported to run from north of Daime- 
voux on the west bank of the Meuse to BrieuUes, and thence 
south-westwards to Baubiy, on the cast face of tho Argonne 
Forest, fu the Argomic itself tho dilEoulties of the attack 
wore peculiarly groat, and from Baulny the American line 
oimved sduthwards and westwards through tho forest to 
BinarviUe in touch with tho French. From the latter viUago 
the line attained by tho French curved south and west- 
wards again to Cemay, and thence westwards to Tahure, 
rising uorthwaa'ds thereafter towards Sommo-Py apd then 
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south-westwards to south of Auberive. This represented an 
advance of from 2^ to 6J miles on the American front and 
from to 2J on the French front. The same report stated 
that 12,000 prisoners had been taken. 

Later reports from the Americans were not quite so 
encouraging. On the evening of the 27th came the ominous 
message that they were ‘ engaged on their coinmunications,’ 
and a corrected hne was given running from north ol 
Dannevoux to Montblainville, that is from 1 to 2^ miles 
south of that previously reported. TJiei e can bo Jit( le doubt 
that the Americans were going through the experiences ol all 
new armies in the Great War, though under far less punishing 
conditions than had prevailed in the first years of the 
struggle when the German moral was still high. Then 
troops had gone forward farther and more rapidly than was 
safe, and would have paid far more heavily for their rash- 
ness had the conditions been those ol the Somme. At the 
same time, dofccls of organisation in jcgai-d to communica- 
tions and supply, that had shown themselves aheady in the 
comparativclysimplo operation at St.Mihiel, where the enemy 
had already commenced his retreat, developed to a crippUng 
and indeed alarming degree now that an attempt was being 
made to feed a sustained oFensive against an enemy that 
had orders to resist. It is easy to conjecture what the result 
might have been had the German infantry displayed the 
dogged spirit of 1916 and 1917. 

None the less, even with their corrected lino the Americans 
had carried practically the whole of the first German defence 
system, and made good what they had taken ; wliile on 
this day, the 27th, the French right and centre again pushed 
forward to a depth of from 1 Lo 2 miles. Both armies 
made ground again on the 28th, the Americans being 
reported to have reached Brioullos once more, but the 
situatiou here remained doubtful for some days to oomc.^ 
Prisoners counted had risen to 18,000, of whom the Ameri- 
cans claimed 10,000. On the 29th strong German counter- 
attacks were reported on the American front, and for the 

^ Pershing's report, does not cluiin Briculles till October 10. 
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next few (lays only small changes took place in their sector 
of the battle. The French right and centre continued to 
make ground, till by the end of the month Gouraud was 
approaching Montbois, liaving realised a maximum advance 
of about seven rades since the commencement of the battle. 

Mangin, describing the battle,^ says that the advance 
grew much slower on the 28th, when the German reserves 
began to arrive, and on the 30th stopped altogether for the 
time being. The battle had been, he says, a very fine local 
success of a tactical nature, and had used up many German 
troops, but had not achieved the far-reaching effects 
expected by Marshal Fooh. The Allies had not, indeed, 
effected a complete broach in the German defence systems. 
A powerfully organised reserve system was still in front of 
them. None the less, if our Allies could compel the enemy 
to maintain the defence of this system and prevent him 
breaking off the battle, their attacks would have served their 
purpose. By the 30th, however, other events had ocourred 
on other parts of the Gorman front, the effects of which 
were to be very far-reaching indeed, and their reaction uj)on 
the Argomie battle rapidly became apparent. The Franco- 
Amerioan attacks had broken the German fu’st system of 
defence over a wide front at a point where any progress 
of the AUios would accentuate the broad salient in the 
German line between Verdun and the Oise at La Fdre. 
To an enemy in mgent need of shortening his line and 
economising divisions to meet the deadly peril of the 
renewed British attaclrs on the St. Quentin-Cambrai front, 
the evacuation of this salient was an obvious step. 

As already stated, the object of the AlHos was to do their 
utmost to make it difficult for the German command to 
disengage its troops. In front of the American Army, 
indeed, ho could not readily do so till he had withdrawn his 
troops from the rest of tho salient ; for the American attack 
in particular was directed at tho southern hinge of the 
successive systems to which he might be expected ultimately 
to retreat, Tho French Armies west of the Aigpime had tho 

^ Comment finil la Ouerre, p. 207. 
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more reason to be watchful, to maintain their pressure 
incessantly, and to be ready to follow up instantly any 
rearward movement of the Gci'man forces opposed to them. 

In the latter task our Alhos were not altogether successful. 
On September 28 the German withdrawal commenced ap- 
parently unhindered. On this day Mangin found himself 
able to recommence Jiis advance eastwards between the 
Aisne and the AUetto against the Chomin-dos-Dames, the 
enemy rctroatuig before lum. Maldng three miles on this 
day, on the 29th he rcoccupiod practically tho whole of 
the ground formerly held by tho French soutJi and west 
of tho Oise-Aisne canal. This withdi'awal pi’ovod tho 
first of a series by which in the course of some fifteen days 
the whole of the broad salient between the Meuse and tho 
Oise was gi'aduaUy evacuated. 

On the 30th camo the report tJiat Bortholot’s Fifth Army 
north- west of Reims was also advanemg, and had taken 
2000 prisoners.^ Gaining 2 miles on an S-mile front on this 
day, by the evening of October 3 General Bertholot had 
advanced as much as 8 nules on a front of 18 miles.® On 
tho 3rd the retreat started also before tho left of Gouraud’s 
Army, its right and centre and the American Army being 
Btfil held in check. The Americans renewed their attack in 
force on the 4tb, but here the enemy was not yot ready to 

* These wore the only priaonora taken on Uio front of thia withdrawal 
except for email parties not deemod worthy of onumeration in the Jfi-oiioh 
comm/miiguia. Much material and many giuia had, of onnrao, to bo 
abandoned and fell into French hands. 

* Mangin alatos that on the 39Ui, ‘ bonsoulant I’ennemi qiii battait on 
retraite,’ hia army was threatening the Ohomin-des-Bamos from tho weal. 

‘ A sa droito, la 5“ Avmeo Borthelot progreaeo et ocenpo lo terrain untre hi 
Vbale et I’Alsne ; la 4” arm4o, & laquelie lo general Gouiuud a assure, par 
dos actions locales, uno nouvelle base de depart, attaqne de nouveau aur 
tout son front et viont h, bout de I’cnorgique rdsiatance des Allomanda.’ 

This drawing together of the dates of tlioao differont events is ouriouR. 
It suggests, of course, that the French advances wore co-ordinated, and that 
the Cierman withdrawals wero tho direct result of concerted Fronoh action. 
The dear inferenoe to be drawn from the correct dates, on the other hand, 
is that the enemy was able to withdraw on his own initiativo, and that tho 
Freneh Armies followed up in suooession as they discovered what was 
happening on their respeotive fronts. See Oorrmentflnit la Owrrr, p. 208. 
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go back, and iho progretiS made nowhere exceeded a depth oi 
two miles. Between this date and the end of the month 
the American Army pushed forward by a succession of 
comparatively small advances. Ground was won by hard 
fighting, and the Germans delivered numerous counter- 
attacks. The chief progress was made before tho 21st of 
the month, but by October 30 tho Americans had reached 
and at one point penetrated the final line of tho German 
second defence system west of the Mouse. At this date the 
Americans had achieved a total advance of from 3 to 7 
miles from the line held by them on October 4, or about 
11 imles from the line from which the battle had been 
launched seven weeks pi’eviously. The re-entrant at tho 
junction of the two armies in the difficult Argonne country 
had gi-adually been filled up. 

Meantime Gouraud’s Army had made further progress on 
October 4 on its left, whore the German retirement con- 
tinued, but no advance elsewhere. IVom this date till the 
end of the month events on the right half of Gouraud’s 
battle front followed much the same course as events on the 
American front. From tho centre of Gouraud’s Army 
westwards along the front of tho Fifth and Tenth French 
Armies tho German retreat proceeded with increasing 
rapidity till by the middle of the month the Kriemhild and 
Hunding positions had been taken up successfully. 

On tho 6th the enemy evacuated the whole of the point 
of the salient east of Ecims to a depth of ten miles, falling 
back to tho Ime of the Suippes liver between B4theniville 
and Pontavert. On the 10th and 11th a now movement 
began. Following tho precedent of his earlier retreat, the 
enemy commenced to withdraw on the flanks of the now 
blunted salient, before Mangin and before the left half of 
Gouraud’s Army. On the 12th this stage also was com- 
pleted. On the east flank from Vouziers to beyond Neu- 
ohatol tho enemy fell back between 8 and 12 milos to tho 
line of tho Aisne. On the west the line of retreat extended 
from Pontavert to north of St. Gobain to a depth of 
some 5 miles. Next day the point of tho now salient was 
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evacuated. Laon was rcocoupicfl by the French, and the 
German front from the Mouse to the Oise now followed a 
comparatively straight lino past Grandpro, Vouzicra, Rethel, 
Sissonne and Pouilly-sur-Serre to the Oiso at Trav4cy. 
Meanwhile on October 8 two American divisions had 
attacked the small salient cast of the Mouse created by the 
main American advance, and had captured it in two days’ 
fighting, together with between 3000 and 4000 prisoners. 
The enemy was back in the flunding Stelluug. 

It is now lime to complete the explanaiion of the great 
retreat by turning to the otJier battles of the triple offensive 
launched on September 26-29. 

The task with which the British Armies were faced on the 
Si. Quentin-Oa rabrai front was from every point of view 
far moro dilRcult than that which the IVench and Americans 
had been asked to perform in the Argonno battle sector. 
The Argoune battle had been launched with an overwhelming 
superiority of force. The British Armies wore called upon 
to attack an opponent moro numerous than themselves. 
The French and Americans enjoyed the advantage of talcing 
their enemy by surprise, at any rate to a material extent. 
On the British front the Germans had already been fighting 
an unbroken battle for a period of seven weeks and expected 
attacks from day to day. If tho German defences on tho 
Argonne front were strong, they were not more powerful 
either by repute or in fact than the famous Hindenburg line. 
In one respect they were much less formidable, for they 
offered no obstacle to tanks, whereas on the Britisli front 
the Scheldt Canal and the Canal du Nord made tho use of 
tanks impossible except in certaiu very restricted areas. 

The Hindenburg Line had been sited deliberately and at 
leisure with a view to securing good artillery jiositions for 
the defence, and the line so chosen had been tested by battle 
experience. There were special tactical difficulties arising 
from this fact. The lie of the ground was such that on the 
front of tho Fourth Army adequate artUlcry fi)*e could not 
be developed to support tho assault, or to deal with the 
cross-fire of German battexlos to the north-cast on what was 
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knoTOi as La Tcrri^re plateau, till the Third and First 
British Ai'mios had got forward sufficiently to biing effective 
ffie to bear upon those batteries from the north and north- 
west. The Thh'd Army had boon meeting with very 
strenuous resistance indeed on the high ground about 
Gouzeaucourt, where the Hindenburg line crossed from the 
Scheldt Canal to the Canal du Nord. The enemy had sent 
hero some of the best ti'oops remaining to him, among them 
a Jager division, the rank and ffle of which fought with all 
their old skill and determination, beating off our attacks 
time and again, and jeering at our men as they sought in 
close and bitter combat to force the Gormans from their 
positions. 

The first step was to bring the left of the British battle 
front forward across the Canal du Nord, so that the La 
Terridre plateau and the high ground opposite to it west of 
the Scheldt Canal still held by the enemy might bo threatened 
from tho noriih and dealt with dh’ectly by our guns. Yet 
to cross the Canal du Nord in the teeth of a determhred 
enemy was a task verging on the impossible. North of 
Inchy as far as the floods of the Senseo tho canal was too 
deep in water for a crossing to bo attempted till tho enemy 
had been driven from the eastern bank. Tho only part 
whore a crossing was at aU practicable was in a narrow 
sector about Moeuvi'es. Hero the canal cutting was di’y, 
but deep and wide as a modem London road when viewed 
from the house tops.^ Fiu'ther, tho ground west of the 
canal in this sector dropped gently dorni to tho canal bank 
in long open slopes, destitute of cover and liable to be swept 
at any moment by the enemy’s artillery and machmo-gun 
fire. 

Upon the storming of this stujiendous obstacle depended 
tho issue of the battle on tho entire front southwards to 
Bb. Quentin. Had the attack upon the canal failed, or even 

^ A portion of this cutting was later itsod ns a road, and a very fine and 
imposing one it made. People aooimtomod to the narrow canals of JSngland 
can form little idea of tho nalnto of Uio ubsUolo prosontod by this vast 
cutting. 
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stopped short Of complete success, the subsequent assault 
of the Fourth Army, difficult as it must be in any event, 
could only have been undertaken in circumstances that 
might well have decided the Highoi’ Command to abandon 
it altogether. Certainly the methods actually employed 
would have had to be modified radically in the direc« 
lion of a slower and more methodical progression which, 
by the delay it would have occasioned, would have en- 
dangeiod the success of the whole Allied plan of operations. 
It followed that the msponsibility assumed by the Com- 
mandor-in-Cliief in ordering the First Aimy to attack 
was no light one, nor could the sense of it have been 
lessened either by the message he had lately received 
from the War Cabinet, or by the knowledge that at this 
decisive stage in the advance and of the war the bayonet 
and sabro strength of his armies was once more fallen to 
520,000. 

It was with an Army loss strong numerically than that 
which had survived the German spring offensive that the 
onslaught was made upon the most powerful, most important, 
and the most strongly held of the enemy’s defences in the 
west. At 6.20 a.m. on the morning of September 27 the 
right of Horne’s First Army and the left of Byng’s Third 
Army moved forward to the attack. From start to finish 
the battle proceeded with almost mathematical precision. 
The main assault, launched frontally across the bare slopes 
of the Moeuvres-Inohy defile, gained the oast bank of the 
canal, and then, spreading wide like a fan, oven’an the whole 
of the German positions northwards as far as the Sens6e 
and eastwards to the approaches to Cambrai, The domin- 
ating position of Bourlou Wood, which iu November 1917 
had hung like a black thundercloud athwart the front of our 
attack, was at last wholly in our hands. On this first day, 
on the greater part of a front of thirteen miles from Beau- 
camp to Oisy-le- Verger, our troops advanced to a depth of 
four nulea. On the 28th the area overrun was extended 
southwards to include Gouzeaucourt, northwards to Falluol 
and westwards to the Scheldt Canal, bridgeheads across 
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which were secured at two points five miles or more cast 
from our positions of assault. Over 10,000 prisoners and 
200 guns were taken by us in the first day’s fighting. 

It were presumptuous to comment here upon the extreme 
skill and ability with which this most difficult operation was 
prepared, oontroUed and directed by the First Army 
Commander and his Staff. The fact speaks for itself in 
terms of sufficient eloquence. It may be worth noting, 
however, as supplementary evidence of the thoroughness and 
forethought of the preparations and of the skill and energy 
of our technical services at this date, that by 9 a.m. on tho 
morning of the attack Canadian Engineers had completed 
four two-way bridges over the great canal cutting, and by 
6.30 p.M. three trestle and pontoon bridges in addition. 
Needless to say the successful development of the assault 
depended directly upon the speed and completeness with 
which such works as these could be carried out. 

The left shoulder of tho British battle front had now been 
brought forward level with the right. The area of high 
ground still held by the enemy in the centre west of tho 
Scheldt Canal had been much restricted, and both this area 
and tho La Torriere plateau on the opposite bank of the 
canal wore in danger from both flanks. While on the 
Fourth Army front the general lino of spurs and valleys 
trended from north-east to south-west, so that they could 
readily be searched by tho enemy’s batteries to the north- 
east, north of the central sector the general trend of tho 
ground was from south-west to north-east. Good cover 
was afiorded from which our guns cotild direct then- &o 
south-east against the German batteries that were hai'- 
assing tho Fourth Army from La Teixidre plateau. The 
difficulties of the right of our batilo front wore relieved to 
that extent. 

Rawhnson’s artillery had opened on the 27th, and for 
two days had subjected the sector of the Hindenbnrg Line 
opposite the Fourth Army to intense and mcessant bom- 
bardment, At 3.50 A.M. on September 29 ho attacked, 
the Thu'd and First Armies prolonging the battle line 
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to the north, till from St. Quentin to the Sensdo a front 
of over thirty mileg was on fire. The main thrust, how- 
ever, on which the fortunes of the battlo hung on this day 
was made on a front of nine milos between Gricourt and 
Vendhufile, 

Our objectives and plan of operations on this latter front 
were as follows. On tho right the 1st Division of the IXth 
Corps was to advance along tho Thorigny ridge to Le 
Tronquoy, where for about 1000 yards the Scheldt Canal 
passes through a second and lesser tunnel. On the loft of 
the lat Division the 46th Division of the same Corps was to 
cross the canal at Bellenglise and immediately to the north 
of the village and turning outwards clear the area Ijdng 
within the bend of the canal, the ultimate objectives of the 
division being the villages of Lehaucourt and Magny-la- 
Dosse. The 32nd Division would then pass through the 
46th and carry on the attack to Levergies and to tho north 
of that place. 

On the left of the IXth Corps tho Ilnd American Corps 
assisted by tanka was to storm the tunnel sector of the 
Scheldt Canal between Bellicourt and Bony, and then, 
developing their attack south-east, east, and north-east, 
capture Nauroy, Mt. St. Martin and Gouy. Tho Australian 
Corps would then pass through the Americans and continue 
the advance to Joncourt, Wianoomt, and Beaurevoir. 
Meanwhile, if all went well, the plan was for the northern 
portion of this attack to cross the Scheldt Ginal at Lo 
Catclet and push northwards against La Terri^ro in con- 
junction with a British tlu’ust north-eastwards from 
Vendhuille against the same objective. 

Though the attack succeeded in driving an eHeotive 
breach through the Hindenburg Lino, the operation did 
not on this day realise the whole of this programme. On 
the right, indeed, the troops of the IXth Corps, and the 
46th Division in particular, carried out the task allotted 
to them in most brilliant fashion. The attack of the 40th 
Division, most difficult and intricate as it was, went through 
without a hitch and over 4000 prisoners and 70 guns wore 
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taken by this division alone. At Lo Tronquoy’ our full 
objectives were reached and an advance of from 2^ to 3 
miles realised on the whole Corps front of attack. IVom 
north-east of Magny-la-Vosse, however, where the IXth 
Corps joined hands with the Corps on their left, the hne 
of our advance at the end of the day ran back due north- 
west through the western outskuts of Bony. 

The explanation of the comparative failure on the left 
is to be found in a aeries of circumstances which throw a 
vivid light upon the seemingly inevitable handicaps which 
inexperienced troops, however fine their courage and 
physique, have to contend with in a modem war. On the 
front of the northern American division the enemy possessed 
at the conclusion of his retreat three advanced positions of 
much strength — Quennemont Farm, Gillemont Farm and 
a rounded hill called The Knoll. These three points would 
impede the assault on the main German position, and their 
capture prior to the battle was deemed to be essential. 
On the 27th, therefore, the 27th American Division had 
attacked and, as it was reported, secured all these positions. 
The report was inaccurate. Deceived by the difficulty of 
accurately locating their positions on a front recently taken 
over and with few obvious landmarks, the troops attacldng 
on the 27th did not, it is believed, secure control of any of 

^ Louis Madelin has a passage on page 307 of Le Chetnin de la Vietoire 
wliioh is well worth quoting. Ho says that the Britisli troops ‘ oarriod 
the hoighls and roaohod tho outskii'ts of Lo Tronqnoy where tliey met 
the vietorioua adldiera of our Debeney.' Tho nonreat of Doboney’s victorions 
soldiers were four or five inilos oS lo the south-west, about Prancilly- 
Selonoy, and thero was a wholo British division and part of anoUior between 
them and Le Tronquoyl Sir Douglas Haig’s dospaloh says that on this 
day ‘ the First French Army oontinuod tho line of attack in tho St. Quontin 
sootor.’ The French on tins day llllod in a x^art of tho re-entrant west of 
St. Quentin and roportod the capture of Urvillers, hut on tho morning of 
tho doth the Gormans wore still in tho wostorn portions of tins village. 
Madelin goes on to say that, ‘worthy of their noighbours,’ tho French 
troops ‘ passed like them tho canal and like them attoolced tho heights.’ 
At Bellenglise the canal tvirns east and then south behind St. Quontin. 
The Froni^ did not roach it till Ootoher 1. The occupation of St. Quentin 
was not completed till Ootobor 2 and on tho 4th tho canal was crossod. 
Tho British broke the Fonsomme lino on October 
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these positions. GiUemont Farm and The Knoll certainly 
i-emained m Gorman hands. The result was that on the 
29th the American hifantry attack on this front was launched 
from assembly positions as much as 1000 yards behind the 
line from which the barrage started and was mown down by 
machine-gun lire from the strong points that should have 
been captured two days previously.^ A distinguished 
American staff officer who visited the battle-ground im- 
mediately after the fight brought back word that on this 
front the American dead lay in long orderly lines, a tribute 
to the high sphit and splendid courage with which they had 
advanced to certain death. 

Yet oven so, the strength, energy and fighting spirit of 
the American soldiers was not to be denied, and in the first 
rush bodies of troops made great progress. Contact aeio- 
planes sent back word that American detachments had been 
seen at an early hour so far oast as Gouy, and liigh hopes 
were entertained ol a great success all along the lino. Then 
the experience of the Bommo 191D and of other early battles 
was repeated. Eager for the attack and confident in their 
lM3wers, the main object of many of the American rank and 
tile would seem to have been to keep in front of tho Austral- 
ians, whose duty was to pass through them to cany on the 
attack. They went straight ahead, as tho troops of the 
Vlllth British Corps had done before thorn, and forgot to 
make sure of the positions they had overrun. After tho 
first flood had passed by, the Geiinan garrisons camo out of 
their deep dugouts and from the shafts connecting their 
trench line with the tunnelled canal. They cut off the 
retreat of the American troops who had passed beyond them 
and engaged in a desperate struggle with tho Australian 
divisions who, with no artillery barrage to keep tho Gorman 
machine guns under cover, were foi'ced to use aU their battle 
craft to fight their way forward and make good the broach 

It was stated to tho writer at tho time that the mistako was pointed 
out to the American units conoornod beioro the battle and that they W'ere 
urged to alter their artillery arrangements. The reply said to have been 
made was tliat it was all right because American infantry wore accnstuincd 
to march four miles an hour and would soon catch up their barrage. 
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in the southern half of the tunnel sector. This tlioy suc- 
ceeded in doing, so that at the end of the day’s fighting, 
despite all misfortunes, the central sector of the Hindenburg 
Line had been broken through on a front of five miles. 

Even north of Lony useful progress was made on the main 
battle front, though the development of the attack east of 
the canal was for the time being impossible. Farther north 
the Third and Fkst Armies closed more tightly upon 
Oambrai from the south-west and north-west, our troops 
pushing forward to a maximum depth of 2| miles and 
establishing themselves well io the east of the Scheldt Canal 
from Masni^rcs northwards to the outskii’ts of Cambrai 
itseK. 

The events of these tlu'cc days on the St. Quentin- 
Cambrai front put a now complexion upon the military 
situation in tho west. The close fighting that followed 
from September 30 to October 6, in which tho partial failui-e 
on the left of the Fourth Army battle front was roctifiod 
and tho onomy forced to evacuate St. Quentin and the 
La Terridre plateau, confirmed and emphasised the change. 

From tho moment the troops of the Fust Army swept over 
tho Canal du Nord it must have become apparent to the 
German Higher Command, not only that the British meant 
to go on, but that it was out of tho power of the German 
Army to stop them. Until that instant the enemy might 
well have thought, as the British War Cabinet clearly con- 
templated, that we would bo content with the great successes 
already achieved, and, rather than accept tho risk of an 
unsuccessful assault upon so formidable a position, would 
sit down before tho Hindenburg Line and wait for 1919 and 
tho Americans, or an inconclusive peace. The battle of 
September 27 doolared our intentions and established our 
power to carry them out. West of the Rhine there were no 
dofenoo fines comparable with the Hindenburg positions. 
The speed and certainty with which those had boon over- 
thrown made the issue clear beyond reasonable doubt. 
Tho utmost the enemy could hope to do was to endeavour to 
delay our advance and cover his essential railways till ho 
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had been able to extricate his armies south of the Ard('iinoa, 
and thereafter trust that our growmg communication 
difficulties would give him time to overcome his own. 

There was no time to be lost. The distance from Cambrai 
to the critical railway junction of Aulnoyc, just outside 
Maubeuge, is little more than 25 miles. From Reims to 
Aulnoye the distance is 65 miles as the crow flies and farther 
yet by rail. Another 1 6 miles or so of progress would bring 
Aulnoye junction within reaoli of the British guns. For 
every mile the British advanced eastwards the German 
forces between the Meuse and the Oise would have to bo 
withdrawn two or three or four miles, if they were not to 
be cut off. 

No time was lost. On September 28 and 29, the days 
following the storming of the Canal du Nord, the German 
retreat began, as we have seen, before Mangin . On the 30th, 
the day foUowuig the breaking of the Hindenburg lino at 
BeUenghso and BeUicourt, the movements spread to the 
front of Borthelot’s Army north-west of Reims. On 
October 3 the rearward movement received a fresh impulse, 
when the Fourth Army effected a breach m the Beaurevoir- 
Fonsomme line, and another and a greater when on October 8 
the Foui'th and Thii’d Armies drove the enemy from his last 
remaining field defences back to Iho lino of resistance I’unning 
through Lo Catcau. Both impulses, as has been seen, had 
their immediate rolleclion on the French front in the 
withdrawals that took place on October 5, and on Oct ober 1 0 
and 12. The stormhig of the Canal dn Nord on September 
27 and the obvious peril in which the whole Hmdenburg 
Line positions wore thereby placed gave the signal foj' the 
retreat to the Alborich Line. The brealdng of the Beau- 
revoir-Fonsommo line on October 3 gave warning that 
there was no time to waste, and two days later the with- 
drawal from the Alberich Line began. Tho Battle of 
Cambrai on October 8 brought the British Armies mto 
open country and their cavalry into touch with tho Douai- 
Le Gateau line of resistance. The immediate effect was tho 
rapid evacuation of the whole Laon salient and tho com- 
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ploiion of the German witJidrawal to the Krieniliild and 
Hunding Lines. 

It is right and proper to point out that on tho 28th, as 
Mangin admits, tho ]?ranco-Ame]ican attacks astride the 
Argonno had already begun to slow down greatly, and 
stopped for tho time being on the 30th. It was ‘ a very fine 
local tactical success.’ The explanation of tho big strategic 
movements between Suippes and the Oise commenced by 
the enemy on September 28 and continued till the middle 
of October, while progress on the Franco-American battle 
front was yet slow and hard won, must obviously bo sought 
elsewhere. It can be only found in the fact that between 
Soj)tember 27 and October 10 tho British and the two 
American divisions with them broke the main Hindenburg 
positions and the northern continuation of the Hunding 
Lino behind them and advanced 20 miles in the direction 
of Maubeuge. In these 14 days we took 48,600 prisoners 
and 620 guns. 

Swift as tho enemy had been to realise the consequences 
of our advance, he was yet not quick enough. Between 
Suippes and Torgnier he had evacuated an area some 62 
miles in width by 20 miles or more in depth, with the loss 
of much material doubtless, but at a cost of only two or three 
thousand prisoners.^ Ho had succeeded in disengaging on 
this front, and was now back in the comparative safety of 
powerful prepared positions. But on the British front the 
Hunding Lino was broken. Our armies were worldng 
feverishly at their communications and were already within 
assault distance of the Ihic of resistance which from Douai 
and Le Gateau ran to Hirson and M6zidros. We were 
within 16 miles of Aulnoyc. Rolativo to the distances to 
bo covered, our advance had boon speedier than the Gorman 
retreat. The enemy would not bo able to remaiu long on 
tho new Ihio he had taken up south of the Ai’dennes, 

Leaving the British Armies of the right preparing for the 
now attacks which wore to set the whole Gorman front once 

1 On tho Ai'gonne baltlo front prisoners had mounted up. On October 12 
Qonraud olaimod 21, COO sinoo September 20, and the Amorioaua 17,000. 
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nioio in motion, let uh turn to the thix’d act of the great 
triple offensive of Sejjteinbor. On (lie 28th of that month 
the British and Belgian foi’ccs, under the command of the 
TCnig of the Belgians, struck on a front of some 1C or 17 miles 
between Voormezeele and Oixmudo. The weak Gorman 
forces opposing them gave %vay before the assault and 
British and Belgians vying ivith each other swept over the 
desolate ridges east of Ypres, scene of so many desperate 
fights. By the end of the month both armies had reached 
and passed the Menin-Roulers road, 10 miles from their 
positions of assault.^ On the morning of September 29 
the Second Army reported their prisoners for the previous 
day to be over 3000 and our own casualties about 1300. 
Our total captures for the battle proved to be 4800 prisoners 
and 100 guns, and thoso of the Belgians another 0000 
prisoners and some 200 guns. Material progress on tho 
battle front was now checked by bad weather and the 
extraordinary difficulty of establishing communications 
across the Ypres battle zone. While organisation for a 
fresh attack was in progress and the Sixth French Army 
was interposed hr the centre of the Belgian line, new German 
withdrawals began in the Lys valley and as far south as 
Lens. On the 7th tho area of withdrawal was extended 
south of Lens and, hastened by our successes on the Cambrai 
front, by the morning of October 14 tho enemy had fallen 
back to the Douai Canal line, relieving the long nortliom 
flank of tho First Army battle front. 

Good organisation and stmnuous exertion enabled the 
Flanders group to overcome their communication difficulties 
in a compai'atively short space of time, and on the morning 
of October 14 the offensive was resumed. Tho right of the 
attack extended from lire I^ya at Cominos for nine miles 
northwards and eastwards to the Meniu~RiOulers road 
south-east of Mooraleedc. This was the British front, the 

^ This advance of ten miles in two days hy the British and Belgian 
forces over ground that was an abomination in the sight of God and man 
can be compared with the progress of the ITronoh end Amerioans on the 
Argonne front. The relative stiengtli ol atluokors and attacked on the 
two fronts 4oes not account for the difference in result. 
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main thrust being delivered by the two northern Corps, 
XIXth and Ilnd, 41st, 35th, 36th, 29tli and 9th Divisions, 
in tlie Moorseole sector. On the right of the XIXth Corps 
the Xth Corps was to push down to the flats on the left bank 
of the Lys and later endeavour to secure bridgeheads. On 
the left of the Ilnd British Corps three Belgian divisions 
eontinued the hue of attack 4 miles northwards to just 
south-west of Roulers. Then came 2 French Corps, 4 
divisions, on a front of 7 mUes passing 1000 yards west of 
Boulers and north-east of Staden. Next Belgian divisions 
carried on the battle line another 3 miles to beyond Zarren. 
Two other Belgian divisions were ready to push forward at 
Dixmude and from the Nieuport bridgehead when oppor- 
tunity should oiler. There were four French infantry 
divisions and 3 French cavalry divisions in close reserve 
on the Fi'cnch front, as well as one Belgian infantry division 
and one Belgian cavalry division in close reserve behind the 
northern Belgian battle sector. The British had no reserves, 
and the troops in line were those that had aheady fought in 
the September battle. 

The course of the battle as followed on the map from 
tho operation reports was decidedly interesting. South of 
Bioidors tho British and Belgian forces went ahead rapidly 
in close contact and friendly rivalry. The Xth British Corps 
quickly secured its objectives on the left bank of the Lys, 
and from Monin northwards to Rumbeke, taken by the 
Belgians, an advance of 3| to 4^ miles was achieved at aU 
points on a front of about 8 miles. On the loft in the 
northern sector of the battle the Belgians pushed forward 
to Cortomarck and to the north of it, an advance of a little 
mom than 3 miles. In the French sector, from Roulers 
inolusivo to south of Cortemarok, the advance by comparison 
appeared to hang fire, and at the close of the day ranged 
fi'om rather less than 2 miles to rather more than miles, 
Roulers at one time occupied a position resembling that of 
the star in the Tux'kish national flag, and was taken by 
envelopment, as St. Quentin and Montdidier liad been. 
No doubt this was tho most prudent way of dealing with a 
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considerable town ; but if credit is due to the Frcncji for 
the skill and sagacity with which they conducted theh share 
of the battlej no ies.'i credit is due to the energy and enter- 
prise of the Belgian and British forces that provided the 
‘ horns ’ of the enveloping movement.^ The sketch facing 
this page shows the somewhat ambitious aims with which 
the Sixth French Army started this day’s battle, and the 
extent to which they wero i-ealised. 

Hie subsequent fighting on this northern front displayed 
the same general clmracteiistics as those disclosed on 
October 14. Both wings of the battle made substantial 
progress on the 16th, the British and Belgians advancmg 
another two miles to Heulo and Lendelede station, their 
objectives for the first stage of the battle, and the Belgian 
Corps on the left pushing forward the same distance towards 
Thourout. In the centre there was no change. On the 
16th began a wide Gorman withdrawal, the consequence 
not alone of the local situation, but of the general peril of 
the Gorman Armies. 

The plan of the Flanders operation in the autumn of 1918 
was in its main essentials the same as that contemplated 
in the summer and autumn of 1917. An eastwards attack 
from Ypres was to gain the ridges overlooking the town, 

^ I.aui3 Modelin has a passage on pago 295 of his book Le G/iemm da la 
Victoire which, though having direct i-eXorence only to^Dobonoy’s oonduot 
on August 8 and throughout his advoiico on tho right of tlio Fourth British 
Army, is capable of much wider applioation. Ho wi’itos : * Dobonoy, lui, 
raanosuvrant. Le coiiunandant de la Iro Armco frangaiso so revtle, en 
efCet, oette heure un des premiers manosuvi'iers de notre armiSe. Pendant 
trois mois, ce oaraotSre s’affirmera : Dobeney fora toniber los phis fortes 
positions par des oomhinaisous.' Hebonoy was indood a past master in 
the art. He was responsible for tho coining of a new and oxprossive, if 
transient, word in British military language. To ‘ Deb ’ meant that tho 
user of tho word intended to remain quiescent for a while, till advance on 
his front liad bean made easier by the progress of his neighbours. But 
there were other exponents of tho art in tho Pronoli Army, UTioy had their 
reason in the natural desire to preservo a powerful French Army to give 
weight to French counsels in the peace negutiatious. They had their 
juBtifloation in the incomparable esortions and sacrifices of the Fronoh 
Army and nation in the early years of the war. The more reason, tliorofore, 
that the facts of the 1918 battles should be known, and the credit fairly 
apportioned. 
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and the offensive was then to be developed north-eastwards 
and northwards, with its right flank resting on the Lys. 
On October 15, 1918, this developing movement was well 
under way ; but the presence of the British Armies at this 
date within 16 miles of Aninoye junction added a factor 
that was absent in 1917. In 1917, even had our advance 
progressed in accordance with our hopes, the enemy could 
have formed a new front to the north-west on the line of 
the Lys. In 1918 this was impossible. A line drawn north 
from Le Gateau passes within 7 nules of Ghent, and the 
British at Le Gateau were on the eve of a new attack. The 
enemy made up his mind to the inevitable, and between 
October 16 and 23 evacuated the whole area of the LUle 
salient and the Bruges coastal zone, forming a new front 
on the line of the Scheldt river and the Oude-Schipdonck 
canal. 

Meanwhile the Fourth, Thii’d and First British Armies had 
carried forward their communications and recommenced 
then* attacks. In a series of operations begun on October 17 
and continued until the 26th, these three armies advanced 
from 5 to 7 J nules eastwards on a front of 26 nules, captm’ing 
20,000 prisoners and 475 guns. On the 26th then line ran 
from the Oise-Sambre canal north of Etreux along the 
wostoin outskirts of the Mormal Forest to south of Valen- 
ciennes. The Le Gateau defence line had been left far 
behind and the railway junction at Aulnoye, now little more 
than 7 miles distant, had been brought under shell-fibre. 

The new battle had been begun on the 17th by the Fourth 
British Army and the I^-st French Army in the Oise- 
Lo Gateau sector. The British and Americans attacking 
on a front of 11 miles met resistance of a more than usually 
determuied character, but made progress to a maximum 
depth of 2^ miles and took 4000 prisoners and many guns. 
The French, attacking on a front of about miles on our 
right and also at Mont d’Origny, penetrated to a depth of 
a httlo over 2 miles on the main battle front, established 
a bridgehead across the Oise at Mont d’Origny and took 
1200 prisoners. During the next two days the German 
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and the ofifeusivc was then to be developed north-eastwards 
and northwards, with its right flank resting on the Lys. 
On October 15, 1918, this developing movement was weU 
under way ; but the presence of the JBritish Armies at this 
date within 16 miles of Aulnoye junction added a factor 
that was absent in 1917. Tn 1917, even had our advance 
progressed in accordance with our hopes, the enemy could 
have formed a new front to the north-west on the line of 
the Lys. In 1918 this was impossible. A line drawn north 
from Le Gateau passes within 7 miles of Ghent, and the 
British at Le Gateau were on the eve of a new attack. The 
enemy made up his mind to the inevitable, and between 
October 15 and 23 evacuated the whole area of the Lille 
salient and the Bruges coastal zone, forming a new front 
on the line of the Scheldt river and the Oude-Schipdonok 
canal. 

Meanwhile the Fourth, Third and First British Armies had 
carried forward their communications and recommenced 
their attacks. In a series of operations begun on October 17 
and continued until the 26th, these three armies advanced 
from 6 to 7 J miles eastwards on a front of 26 miles, capturing 
20,000 prisoners and 475 guns. On the 26th then line ran 
from tho Oise-Sambre canal north of Etreux along the 
western outskirts of the Mormal Forest to south of Valen- 
ciennes. Tho Le Gateau defence line had been left far 
behind and the railway junction at Aulnoye, now little more 
than 7 miles distant, had been brought under shell-fire. 

Tho now battle had been begun on the 17th by the Fourth 
British Army and the First French Army in the Oisc- 
Le Gateau sector. Tho British and Americans attacking 
on a front of 1 1 miles met resistance of a more than usually 
determined character, but made progress to a maxilnum 
depth of 2^ miles and took 4000 prisoners and many guns. 
The French, attaokuig on a front of about 3J miles on our 
right and also at Mont d’Origny, penetrated to a depth of 
a little over 2 miles on the main battle front, established 
a bridgehead across tho Oise at Mont d’Origny and took 
1200 prisoners. During the next two days the German 
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resistance weakened and by tbe 19th the British had reached 
the Oise-Sambre canal north of Oisy and the French had 
filled in the angle between the canal and the British right. 
As the result of this attack, on the 18th the enemy had 
commenced to evacuate the angle formed by the junction 
of the SeiTe river and the Oise and had fallen back to a new 
line between PouiUy-sur-Serre and Mont d’Origny. This he 
maintained with little change till the 26th ; though by the 
19th Debeney was threatening the shortened salient from 
the north-west on a 12-mile front from Mont d’Origny to 
Etreux, and on the same day Mangin attacked the southern 
flank of the salient on a 7-miIe front between Notre Dame 
de Liesse, north-west of Sissonne, and Vemeuil-sur-Serre, 
advancing between one and two miles and taking 1000 
prisoners. 

On the 20th the Third and First British Armies took up the 
battle north of Le Gateau, and carried tho lino of the SeUe 
river as a preliminary to the deeper advance in which the 
Fourth Army joined them on October 23. Before this 
latter event, however, the enemy took the fii’st step in his 
withdrawal from the impossible salient which the British 
advance had created between Sissonne and Catillon. Dming 
the night of October 21-22 patrols of the Tenth French 
Ai’iny advancing east of Pouilly-sur-Sen’e found no enemy 
opposed to them, and on the 22nd Mangin was able to 
advance to a depth of 2 nules on a 12-mile front. The 
enemy on this front was withdi’awing inotty much in his 
own time, except so far as he was urged to haste by tho 
British threat to his communications. An attempt by the 
Tenth Army to follow up their advance and cro.ss tho Souche 
river was unsuccessful, and on the 22nd also tho First 
French Army met stiff resistance at Chevrosis-lcs- Dames 
which our Allies were unable to secure, though at one time 
they held the village and took 700 prisonera. 

On the 26th, however, took place a series of French opera- 
tions. The Fifth Array attacked the Hunding SteHung on 
an 8-mile front north of the Aisno, advanced from 2 to 2^ 
miles and took 2600 prisoners. The Tenth Army renewed 
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its attack and crossed the Soiiohe on a 6-mile front, taldng 
three hxmdi’ed prisoners. The Krst Army, attacking be- 
tween the Peron river and d’Origny, captured Villors-le- 
Sec and took 1000 prisoners in an advance of about 1000 
yards. Next day the Ernst Erench Army, at the point of 
the salient, made more considerable progi’ess, gaining 2 
miles on a 10-mile front with 1600 prisoners ; but the Tenth 
Army, attacking at dawn, met a German counter-attack. 
The Eifth Army was itself counter-attacked and at first 
forced back. The enemy was holding fast on his flanks, 
while evacuating the point of the salient, and the attack 
of the Eirst Erench Ai'my on the 27th met little resistance. 
On this day the enemy went back some 3 to 4 miles or more 
on a 22-mile front between the Sorre river and the Oiso- 
Sambre canal north of Guise. This line he hold with small 
change till after the opening of the final British attack. 

At the end of October the great conception of the triple 
convergent offensive was on the point of realisation. In 
spite of the vast withdrawak he had already carried out, 
the British advance had beaten the enemy in speed. The 
all-important lateral railway was under the persistent fii’e 
of our guns at the point where it linked up Avith the main 
trunk line back to Germany. The net was closing down 
upon the mass of German troops south and east of the 
British drive. All that was needed to bring complete 
disaster upon the Gorman Army was a British advance of 
7 or 8 miles, which would put our infantry astride the line 
wo were bombarding. Fifteen miles would bring us to 
Maubeuge, the western limits of the Ardenne forest country, 
and the entrance to the Li^ge bottle-neck. At this moment 
when, it may fau’ly be conjectured, only the growing con- 
gestion of his road and rail communications prevented a 
more rapid withdrawal of the German forces south and 
west of the Ardennes, and while, aided by our own com- 
munication difficulties, he was battling desperately to chock 
the British advance and keep the way of escape open a little 
longer, Eoch decided that the time was come to detach 
French and American troops for the cherished excursion 
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against Metz. Arguing that the Allied operations in progress 
towards the end of October would throw the enemy back 
upon the line of the Meuse, he proposed to turn this line of 
defence by attacking towards Longwy and Saar. The mass 
of the German divisions, 160 out of 187, were west of the 
Mouse, and their lateral communications being cut, would 
be miablo to come to the assistance of the scanty German 
forces east of the river. 

The argument was attractive, but unsound. It offered the 
quickest road into Germany, and the occupation of the Saar 
coal-fields, and who knew how long an occupation might last ? 
It drew French and American troops away from the bulk 
of the forces of a nearly but not yet completely beaten 
enemy at the moment when the coup de grdee was about to 
be administered. Supposing that final stroke had missed, 
in the many and incalculable chances of war ? Supiiose the 
reduced forces of the British Army — ^now some 470,000 
sabres and bayonets only — ^wearied by their long advance 
and far ahead of their railheads — ^had been chocked at the 
Mormal Forest ? There was no real pressure elsewhere, 
except perhaps far away on the American front east of the 
Ai'gomio, and American troops were to be taken yet farther 
east. It was by rro means inconceivable that tire progress 
of the Allies might be held up at the last moment and the 
bulk of the German Army allowed to escape. A French 
advance into southern Germany, hoAvever gratifying to 
French pride, would have been poor compensation for the 
loss of a certain opportunity to destroy the Gorman Army 
in the field. 

The full mischief and danger of the proceeding become 
apparent when the position of the British Army is more 
clearly considered. Opposite Maubeugc the British Army 
was carrying out the drive upon the impetus and speed of 
which turned the whole strategy of the Allied plan of cam- 
paign. The drive had been maintained now for nearly 
three months and, spurred on by thoughts of victory as all 
ranks were, human errdurance has its limits. The same 
divisions had been flung into the battle time after time and 
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the strength of the Army had sunk in bayonets and sabres 
to a figure less than that of the army French had handed 
over to Haig. Yet at this time we were still fighting on 
two fronts. Besides the groat drive, which might well have 
absorbed the energies of all of our much reduced divisions, 
we were maintaining an impoi-tant part of the Flanders 
offensive and certainly doing our full share of the work 
there. Now it is a fact that the troops of the Second Army 
which were lent to the Flanders group to take part in the 
battle of September 28 were lent for a specific purpose, and 
upon the clear understanding that when that purpose had 
been achieved they would be returned to the British Army 
and their place taken by French and American troops. 
Before the end of October that ijurpose had been accom- 
plished ; but despite urgent and repeated requests to Fooh 
the divisions were not returned. It was the story of the 
Illrd Corps in March over again. Wliile American and 
French troops wore being sent away from the critical 
theatre, whore the Gorman Army m the field was fighting 
its last battle, to start a new war where there was no enemy, 
the divisions of the northern Corps of the Second Army 
which, had they been withdrawn from the battle when their 
task was doxie, might have set fi’eo other British troops to 
feed the great drive against Maubeuge, were kept in action 
in Flanders and on October 31 thrown for a third time 
against the enemy in a set battle.^ 

Foch took the risk, and on October 27 withdrew Mangin 
from the Laon front in order that he might take charge of 
the new offensive against the Motz gap. Fortunately the 
British Army did not miss its stroke. Before the projected 
operation in the oast could be got ready Haig had dealt his 
final blow, and there was no need for any other. That 
Fooh should have contemplated the Metz operation, how- 
ever, and for its sake have risked caUiug off a part of his 

> It 18 worth noting that tho six British divifaions which took tlie main 
part in tho Tj'londors ofEonsivo on tlio British sido had snfioroii in tho poriod 
botwoon March 21 and July 16, 1018, an avorogo of 0260 easualtioB psr 
division. 
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pack befoi’o the kill, would seem to show that even at this 
date ho had not fully mastered tho strategy of the plan Haig 
had in min d when he fii’st persuaded his French colleague 
to abandon his proposal for disjointed and eccentric attacks 
in favour of convergent and co-ordinated offensives. Had 
Foch fuUy understood Haig’s plan he must surely have 
realised that, given continued pressure on all fronts and bui. 
a short further advance in the vital sector opposite Mau])euge, 
the end had already come. In that event lie must have 
done all in his power to give weight to the British thrust by 
relieving tho British group in Handera, and to support tho 
British effort by engaging the main German forces with aU 
avaUablo French and American divisions. 

Be that as it may, the last month of the war opened with 
simultaneous attacks on the throe main battle fronts. The 
Flanders group had begun on October 3] , and by November 1 
the enemy rethed across the Scheldt with the loss of 1100 
prisoners to the British and more than 1000 to tho French 
and Americans. On the same day, November 1, the 
First American Army and the Fourth French Army re- 
opened their joint offensive in the Argonne battle sector, 
the Americans on a front of 16 miles west of tho Meuse to 
Grandpre inclusive and tho French attacldng eastwards on 
both sides of Vouziers. The Americans completed tho 
capture of the Oci'man second defence system on their 
front, and in tho centre of thoir battle sector advanced to a 
depth of almost miles. By November 3 they had taken 
over 4000 prisoners and more than 100 guns. The Fourth 
French Army advanced to a maximum depth of about a 
mile on a 4-mile front south of Vouziers and to a m.axirm im 
depth of about miles on an 8-milo front east of Attigny. 
They reported 1600 prisoners on this day. Following upon 
this attack the enemy began to fall back towards the Mouse, 
and by the evening of November 4 tho line in this sector 
ran approximately due east and west between Stenay on 
the Meuse and Attigny on the Aisne, 

In the centre of the Allied battle front the attaokmg 
Eri-tiah Armies had been actively preparing for tho fbial 
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stroke. On November 1 the First Army and the northern 
division ol the Third Army attacked on a front of about 
8 miles from Valenciennes southwards and gained from I 
to 2} miles of ground and 2300 prisoners. The success was 
followed up, and by November 3 the advance had gained a 
depth of from 6 to 6 miles, Valonoiemies had been taken 
and the number of prisoners increased to 6600. 

The enemy was now withdi’awing on the First Army front, 
and our chief fear was lest the area of withdrawal should be 
continued to the south before the Third and Fourth Armies 
could strike. The demoralisation of the enemy was in- 
creasing progressively, but he was still fighting with every 
weapon open to him,^ and the need of the moment was not 
BO much to hasten his retreat — ^for it was evident that his 
chief anxiety was to withdraw and that only the congested 
state of his communications was preventing a more speedy 
movement — as to hit him quickly and sufficiently hard to 
complete his disorganisation before he could draw clear, 
and at the same time to got our own armies definitely 
established across his hno of escape. 

In the early morning of November 4 the Fourth, Third 
and First Armies attacked on a front of 30 nulcs from the 
Sambre to north of Valenciennes, the Fust French Army 
continuing the battle line for a further 9 ndles southward 
on our right, to the neighbourhood of Guise. On the whole 
of this front the Allies went forward, the French to a depth 
of ^ to 2 miles and the British to a depth of from 2 to over 
6 jMes, Before dawn on November 6, British troops had 
reached the eastern edge of the Mormal Forest, from 6 to 7 
miles from their assembly positions. Despite the fact that 
on the First Army front the German withdrawal had already 
begun, on the first day over 10,000 prisoners were passed 
back by the British units engaged, and over 160 guns 

* The following somewhat ouiioos wireless message was leceived on 
November 3 i ‘ An Quartior Q6n6ral Frangab. Le commandant on Chef 
Alloinend porfo loconnaissanoe du Quartier Gdn^ral Fian^ais qu’nn grand 
nombre d’habitants oivils fran^ais se trouve encore dorridre les lignes 
allomandes. Commandant on Ohof Allemand.’ 
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reported captured. The total captures by the British 
reached 19,000 prisoners and 450 guns, the increased pro- 
portion of guns to prisoners telling its own talc of German 
demoralisation. In addition the First French Aimy took 
6000 prisoners and many guns. 

The German Army had broken, and the Allied advance 
went forward at a rate dictated more by the deficiencies 
of their own communications than by any resistance that 
the German machine gunners and special services could 
offer. Our three cavalry divisions had a task that was 
really beyond them, though they strove to the limits of the 
powers of horse and man to do the work that four times their 
numbers might have done effectively. It was the fate of 
the cavalry on the Western Front to be cut down, during 
times when cavalry work was impossible, to numbers which 
made it equally impossible for them to do their legitimate 
work effectively when theii' opportunity came. 

Even BO, the three cavahy divisions we still possessed 
were of great utility, and with their aid we had pushed 
forward from 26 to 30 miles on the battle front when on 
November 11 the Armistice put an end to hostilities. 
Aulnoye junction was passed on November 6, and Maubeuge 
taken on the 9th. The only door by which the German 
Army could have escaped as an organised force had been 
closed. 

Elsewhere events meanwhile had been moving rapidly. 
At the shock of the assault of November 4 the whole German 
front crumbled. The collapse was general, not only in 
the battle area but along the entire line from the House 
to the Dutch frontier. All thought of a progressive with- 
drawal had gone. It had become a case of each unit for 
itself, and a desperate ondeavoiu’ to save as much as possible 
from the wreck. On November 6, the day following our 
attack, the enemy retreated to a depth of from 4 to 7 miles 
on a front of over 90 miles from Bethel to beyond Valen- 
ciennes. On November 6 the movement was continued on 
a front of 120 miles from the Meuse westwards, to a maximum 
depth of some 9 or 10 miles at the deepest part of the salient. 
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So day by day the retreat continued, till on November 11 
it had progressed to a depth of nearly 40 miles on a front of 
180 miles from east of the Meuse to Ghent. 

The retreat had come too late. Even before November 1 1 
the roads and railways back to Germany had become so 
choked with troops and transport that the German delegates 
sent to negotiate the terms of armistice with the Allied 
Commanders found it impossible to make headway against 
the stream of traffic. When on November 9 the German 
wireless aimounoed the abdication of the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince’s renunciation of his claims to the German 
throne, the Gorman Army, jammed in the Lifige bottle-neck, 
was hire a whale aground in shallow water’, trapped by its 
very bulk and able neither to escape nor to defend itself. 

On the British front the war ended on November 11 
with a message from the enemy which may be classed as 
oharaoleristio, namely, that a British heavy gun was in 
action after 11 a.m. south-west of Binche. ‘Please stop 
firing.’ 



CHAPTER IV 

TUB ARMISTICE 

There has been a good deal of misunderstanding about 
the Armiglico of November 11, 191S. Tho Armistice was 
Avolcomcd by tho vast majority of combatants in the British 
Army at tho front in Eranoe — there is no question about 
that. Ono reason why it was approved and welcomed by 
rank and file and officers alike was inteUigiblo to any one 
personally acquainted with conditions on the Western Front ; 
acquainted, that is, with what modem warfare actually 
is ; acquainted with the military life of a civilian army 
in the field, and with casualties and death there. In 
all ages, among virile nations, there has boon — and always 
will be — a sprinkling of out-and-out fighting men, men 
who chooso war for its own sake. They Hko tho life in 
the field in spite of its hardships, discipline, constant 
tremendous risks. It appeals to them apart oven from 
hope of promotion and desire of glory. To represent that 
this t 3 q)e is confined to bloodthirsty and brutal men is 
superficial. As a fact the bom fighting man is far from 
necessarily bloodthirsty and brutal. More often he displays 
sympathy and generosity ; which can be laoldng in the 
man who loathes the idea of war but finds his mMi&r in 
the struggle for existence, for security, power, fame or 
money, that prevails in peace as we know it to-day. Call 
them knights-errant, dreamers, or adventurers, filled with 
that ‘inborn warlike passion’ — ^which Kinglake even 
attributed to whole races — ^tho vast drama of war, its 

fatalism, its uncertainty appeal strongly to men of this 
912 
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type. Julian Grenfell put something of this i)as&ion into 
noble veiso — 

‘ The thundering line of battle stands : 

And in the air Death moans and sings, 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 

And Night shall fold him in soft wings,’ 

Possibly there was a j)oi'centage of men of this type who 
did not share in the general satisfaction over the Ai'mistice, 
and felt out of their element. But the average fighting man 
in a national civilian army sees thmgs in another light. 
Men who stoically, heroically, had been through some or 
many of the battles of 1916, 1917 and 1918, offensive and 
defensive, rejoiced in the Armistice. They rojoioed in it 
unreservedly. They had played their parts in bringing the 
enemy to submission at last. They now wanted home, and 
the ameliorations which — so they naturally presumed — 
would fall to them by right and national pledge. This 
attitude of the combatants in the British Army in Franco 
and Belgium in November 1918 was perfectly sound and 
sane. 

This view at the front was not, however, universal at the 
base. There were people safe at home who knew nothing of 
the war at first hand, and were for going on with the opera- 
tions, for carrying the war across the Rhiue and crushing 
out of the enemy in his own country any spirit of opposition 
that still lingered. They thought the Armistice was weak. 
They attributed it — ^in this instance wrongly — purely to the 
ultervention of the civil power. They feared the statesmen 
had stepped in and robbed the soldiers of an out-and-out 
victory. 

Again, there were others who thought that the Allied 
Armies ought to have gone forward, crossed the Rhine into 
Germany and dictated terms, in the first instance, there. 
They believed this would have led to a more satisfactory 
and eudiu’ing peace : that it would have impressed more 
thoroughly on the Germans that they were vanquished in 
war ; and, additionally, might have saved Europe from the 
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chaos and fits of revolution into which various nations fell 
soon after the fighting ended. There may have been some- 
thing in this point of view. But it was not practicable, 
and those who at the time thoroughly realised the position 
would have been the last to favour it. 

The Armistice on November U, 1018, was necessary. It 
would have been foolish on the part of the leaders, French, 
British and American, to oppose it, and it would have been 
entirely impracticable. 

What was the point of view of the British leadership when 
the Armistico was proposed ? Wo must clear this up, for 
there have been some rather gross misstatements over the 
matter in France. M. Rocouly’s book has been referred to 
in previous chapters. It is not one that can bo overlooked, 
for it contains a good deal of first-hand information derived 
from important sources. M. Rccouly has conveyed to 
perhaps a considerable French public through his popular 
work an erroneous view of the attitude of British leadership 
in the Allied discussions which preceded the Amiatico. He 
write.s as if the British Commander-in-Chief, at, for instance, 
the Gonferonco hotwoon raUitary leaders at SenUs, was for 
letting ofl the enemy lightly : and bo goes on to picture the 
French leader as insisting we must force on the enemy the 
severest terras, and the American loader joining in for, as 
it were. Franco v. Groat Britain. 

M. Reoouly writes as if Fooh was far more than the 
DouUens and Beauvais arrangements stipulated, far more 
than Generalissimo on the Western Front. Ho would con- 
vey the idea that Fooh was in supreme command of the whole 
world-wai% navies as well as armies included. Despot and 
superman. M. Recouly ought to be aware of tho fact that 
Fooh had no power to decide on the terms of the Amistioe 
in the way he reports him as doing. If, at the time of the 
Amistice negotiations, M. Recouly had come into touch 
with the civil power in this country — ^to say nothing of his 
own — ^ho would have learnt that we meant to have, and did 
have, a voice in this matter. Tho question, of Austria and 
other fronts was also involved by a proposition to cease 
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hostilities ; and in these matters the military leaders on 
the Western Front, whether French, British or American, 
were, neither individually nor collectively, in a position to 
lay down the law in the maimer in which M. Becouly 
wrongly reports Fooh as doing at Senlis. M. Mermeix, 
an interesting French writer on the war, alludes much more 
reasonably to this matter. Some passages of his, bearing 
on the Armistice, in Lea Negociaiions Seerilea el lea Quatre 
Armiaticea avec Pieces Juatijicativea, are quoted in J. M. 
Keyne’s book, A Revision of the Treaty. (MaomUlan, 1922.) 

As a fact the Allied leaders in the field were well agreed 
there should bo an armistice, and the military terms affect- 
ing the ‘Western Front were resolved on and appoved by 
British, French and American. 

Our aim — one which must serve Franco equally with our- 
selves — was that the Germans should evacuate France and 
Belgium, give up Alsace-Lorraine, and suiTender the war 
material necessary for disarmament. That certainly would 
be all which either the British military or the British civil 
power need insist on at this stage. We were not bent on 
farther and useless bloodshed, or on a senseless campaign 
of revenge immediately after the collapse of the German 
Army. Only a Chauvinist or Jingo, who was not himself 
suffering and fighting, would complain of us on that score. 

"What was the Allies’ position when an armistice was 
asked for by the Germans, and arranged ? Fust, it must 
bo well understood that the German Army was thoroughly 
routed and disorganised by November 11, 1918 ; the notion 
that we left off fighting at the very time when we ought to 
have finished completely with the German military resist- 
ance and organisation prevailed because this fact was not 
grasped. Had we gono on fighting, and ultimately marched 
to Berlin or to the other side of Berlin, the Gorman Army 
would only have been in the condition it actually was on 
November 11, 1 918 — ^beaten and finished as a striking force. 
It had no more chance of recovery through the Armistice 
than it would have had h we decided not to treat at all with 
Germany at that date, but to continue hostilities. The 
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only result would have been an addition to casualties, and 
casualties — as far as the Allies were concorned — cliiolly at 
the expense of the British Army Our casualties between 
August 8 and November II were far higher, considering 
the comparative sizes of the two armies, than those of the 
French ; the French Army, throughout that iDeriod, as 
before it, being roughly some 60 per cent, larger than the 
British. Oar casualties were hir lughor becatise, to secure 
a decision in 1918 — ^pcjiiaps to secure a decision at all ; for 
who can now feel sure what would have happened had the 
struggle been prolonged into 1919 ? — ^Ilaig recognised that 
the British Army was bound to play the groat part in attack 
among the three Allies, Franco, Great Britain and America, 
and decided despite the British War Cabinet’s hesitation 
to go through with his operations in August and September 
1918. Wo had to pay ii heavy twice before we could force 
the enemy out of tho Hindenburg lino opposite our front ; 
and our battles later, when the war became one of movement, 
were, as has been shown in tho preceding chapters, bigger 
than those of our Allios. We were obliged to bo the great 
attacking army in the final advance. 

Not only had we to pay a very high price before wo could 
force the enemy out of the Hindenburg Lino whore they had 
in September massed, as has been sbow, tho best of tboir 
troops — a price which no skill and foresight could have 
avoided. But wo were in November suffering perhaps not 
high but certainly unfair casualties farther north whore our 
Second Army had boon put at the disposal of the Fi'oneh and 
Belgians for the ijurpose of dislodging the Germans from the 
coast. This accomplished, it was to revert to the British 
Higher Command. Unfortunately, as Colonol Boraston has 
shown, it was not at once relumed : Fooh preferred to use it 
in order to economise French effort and cost. The British 
Government was appealed to by our Higher Command 
— and tho British Government did nothing I 

These facts arc mentioned here in order to show any 
one still unconverted to the wisdom of the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918, that our military leadership and tho 
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civil power would havo acted wongly if they had pressed 
for a continuation of the hostilities at that date. 

Suppose Great Britain had wished, and the French and 
Americans liad agreed, to refuse a reasonable armistice, 
and instead continued the hostilities, the Allied casualty 
list, it is true, would probably not have been large from 
November 11 onwards ; but there would have been casual- 
ties. There were still German machine gunners ready to hold 
out duiing the retreat of the vanquished and disorganised 
army ; and that must mean loss of life for the attackers — 
life sacrificed without gain after the rout of the enemy. 

‘ The strategic plan of the Allies,’ as the Despatch tells 
us, ‘ had been realised with a completeness rarely seen in 
war.’ And again, ‘ widespread damage would have been 
caused to the country through which we passed, and further 
casualties must have been inouiTod. On the other hand, the 
Armistice in effect amounted to complete surrender by the 
enemy, and all that could have been gained by fighting 
came into our hands more speedily and at less cost ’ (foot- 
note to Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, p. 298). 

Besides, after each great advance which we made, it was 
imperative to stop for a while in order to ensure our com- 
munications and bring up the supplies for a groat army. 
The diflicultios of bringing up these supplies are touched 
on in ‘ The Final Dospatoh.’ Constant and accumulating 
during the war of movement, they had by no means dis- 
appeared by November 11. ‘At the time of the Ai’mistice 
railheads wore on the general line Ije Cateau, Valenciennes, 
LiUe, Courtrai, and for many milos in front of them bridges 
had been broken and track tom up and destroyed by mines. 
Even after the cessation of hostilities delay-action mines, 
which the enemy had laid in the course of his retreat 
without preserving exact record of their location, went up 
from time to time, causing serious interruption to traffic. . . . 
The work of reconstruction, therefore, was most arduous, 
continuing day and night.’ 

We must not assume that, Aj'mistice or no Armistice, 
the Alhes could in either event havo marched straight 
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forward into Germany. The truth is that the progress of 
the reduced forces sent forward to hold the Kliiire and the 
Rhine bridgeheads was neither easy nor speedy, although 
carried out under conditions approximating to those of 
peace. The battle of the 4th November was fought by 
divisions many miles farther in advance of railhead than 
the extreme distance at which, before that battle, it was 
thought that a major operation could bo undertaken and 
successfully maintained. Tho supply services performed 
wonders and were helped, as it happened, by a spell of har-d, 
dry weather that enabled tho roads to stand uj) to tho cease- 
less passing and repassing of heavy motor vehicles. Bach 
new advance, however, that carried our fighting lino yet 
farther from the devastated belt — ^tho result of past years 
of stationary warfare — ^which our onginoora, railwaymon 
and labour corps were straining every norvo to bridge, 
raised new problems of supply and fresh doubts and 
anxieties as to how much farther wo could go without a 
halt. 

No doubt ways would have been found — short as wo 
were of cavalry — ^to maintain pressure upon the ononiy, 
but no amount of pressure could have increased tho 
capacity of the roads and railways behind tho German 
front. These were ah'oady choked. Had the Allied ad- 
vance continued, great numbers of Gormans must have 
been overtaken and made prisoners. The task of feeding 
them, as well as the civilian population of the liberated 
districts, would have fallen upon the Allied supply services, 
which were already strained to the limit of their resources. 
The roads behind our advancing lino would have been im- 
peded by long columns of prisoners, in addition to tho 
steady stream of evacuated civilians returning to their 
homes. After the Armistice the Allied line halted where 
it stood for a week in order to allow tlio enemy to bring 
the chaos of his retreat into something like order, and to 
enable the Allies to improve their own communications. 
When the advance was resumed only comparatively small 
forces were sent forward, and these without heavy guns 
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and with limited quantities of artillery and small arm 
ammunition. Even so, and though we took a full month 
to complete the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
and the bridgeheads, our troops outmarched their supplies 
and had to halt afresh at the German frontier to enable 
the supply services to catch up with them. Had it been 
necessary to fight our way forward, on the one hand the 
confusion of the enemy’s communications would have grown 
worse, if possible, instead of better, and on the other hand 
our own roads and railways would have had to deal also 
with the evacuation of the wounded and the maintenance 
of ammunition supply for a fighting army. We were 
entering on winter, when the roads across the Ardennes 
might at any time bo blocked with snow. Bad weather 
would have meant the ooUapse of the eighty miles or more 
of road between our railhead and the fighting line. Had 
hostilities continued it would have been matter for no 
great surprise had neither of the combatant armies 
crossed the Rhine till the spring. 

To refuse the Armistice m such conditions, or to make 
it of such a punitive character that even the vanquished 
German Army might have stiffened in some degree and 
resolved to fight on for a time, would have meant carrying 
the campaign well on into 1919. For various reasons, 
into which we need not now go, that was a course which 
good judges on the British side wished to avoid. 

By bringing hostilities to an end in 1918 we saved our- 
selves not only fife and money, but we could secure our 
position in another and most important matter. The close 
of the struggle in November left us with a very powerful 
army : in other words, with right to a very powerful voice 
and will in the forthcoming peace negotiations and treaty. 
It would be insincere to represent that Great Britain set 
no store on this. She attached great importance to it. 
The French from 1916 onwards had been concerned over 
this. They felt that they must have a powerful army 
at the close of tho war, otherwise their influence in 
the peace negotiations and ultunate treaty would suffer. 
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Wo have soon that they were mofct iiuoasy on this score 
over their heavy losses between 1914 and tho end of the 
summer of 1916, Great Britain would view tho matter 
in much the same light. Her responsible loaders would 
through humane considerations bo concerned hy heavy 
casualties, as the biU, which had to be paid if wo wore to 
deliver tho ‘ biock-out blow,’ mounted up. But they would 
be concerned, too, as the Eieneh were, by this national 
consideration ; for, if our voice in the settlement was to 
be powerful, we must too have a most powerful army at the 
close of tho fighting. 

Suppose tho war went on, and the submission of Germany 
was deferred to some time in 1919, what might reasonably 
be espeoted to happen ? By that time the third groat 
Allied nation, Ameiioa, would have assumed tho dominating 
position. She, too, would havo had an army of millions. 
The groAvth of tho American offoit in tho summer of 1918 
could leave peither France nor Groat Britain in doubt as to 
that. French man-powor was declining. Gioat Britain 
had still substantial resources to chuw from. Sho might 
in 1919 be in a better position than Franco ; still her own 
man-power problem was becoming a serious one. 

On the other hand, America had immense rosourcca to 
draw on for fighting purposes. Sho was coming on rapidly. 
She showed not tho least intention of ccononuaing her 
expenditure in money and tho material of war. Sho was 
swiftly and resolutely building up an organisation at the 
base in France which in 191 9 would be mighty. Those who 
doubt this should study General Pershing’s final report. 
As to her intention of intervention in tho European settle- 
ment at the close of hostilities, there was in 1918 — ^and till 
far into 1919— not tho least doubt in tho Entente as to that. 

Into the welter that followed when the Allied Armies had 
carried through their task, and the Allied statesmen had 
taken up theirs, we propose to say but little. It is not 
within the province of this book. But it is necessary to 
differentiate between the Armistice period in 1918 and tho 
Peace Treaty Conference period in 1919. Responsibility 
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for the former rested lai’gely with the military leaders — 
naturally in regard to its recommendation — whereas 
responsibility for the latter rested wholly with the civil 
power. It is aU wi'ong to conclude, because the Peace 
Conference and the Treaty of Versailles had unfortunate 
results, or wore not well conducted, that therefore the 
Armistice should not have been recommended by the 
military leadera, and arranged on November 11 after the 
great offensive had been completed and the German Army 
reduced to submission. 

The peace negotiations and the resettlement of Europe 
wore the work mainly of four Great Powers, two of which 
by some sardonio fi’eak of fate sent as their supreme repre- 
sentatives two statesmen who were not conversant with the 
race problems of the Continent they sat down to reform, 
and wore largely ignorant of the history of its nations 
— ^and apparently even of its school map. At any rate one 
of them confessed he did not know where Teschen was, 
which he might well have capped by enquiring who was 
Maria Theresa. Whilst it turned out that the other, who 
was to have a great voice in the settlement and to insist on 
prmciplcs or phUoaophies compared with which those of the 
despots of the old dynastic wars were mild or acceptable, 
had not the support of the nation he was suijpoaed to 
represent at Versailles : on the contrary, it was discovered 
that ho misrepresented that nation. 

Tho result : Europe fell into a state of chaos greater 
than existed duiing the war. But that disaster, with the 
bitter quarrels which from 1919 onwards broke out between 
the three chief European AUies, and the long deferment and 
ultimate failure of the reparation and indemnity schemes, 
cannot bo attributed directly or indirectly to the military 
side, to its approval of the Armistice. All those problems 
and disputes wea’e solely within the realm of statesmanship. 
There were periods of incapacity during the war, and it 
would be futile to pi-etend that the military sides were always 
exempt from blame. There was the NiveUe period, for the 
failure of which the temporary Generalissimo may have 
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been as responsible as the French Ministry that disoovcJ-ed 
or the British Miaistry which courted him. Therein French 
and British civil and the French mUitaiy sides were jointly 
responsible. But there was no period of incapacity m 
which the military side was involved as remote from unity 
as that which resulted from tho Versaillos Confcronco and 
Treaty : and that Conference and Treaty were exclusively 
the affair of the civil power. Tho distinction is obvious, 
but it is right to repeat and insist on it ; for there has 
been an inclination to link tho period of the Armistice 
with that of tho Conference and Treaty m 1919 and to 
eonde3nn the whole. The military Armistice with its 
sound and reasoned terms was the fitting result of tho 
complete defeat and overthrow of tho German Army, which 
was effected by the brilliant operations of tho British in 
union with French and Americana. It put tho trump 
cards into the hands of Allied statesmanship, which then 
sat down to win, or lose, the game. 

No doubt tho Conference and Treaty were a very diffi- 
cult busmess. Conceive tho greatest statesmen in history 
assembled at Versailles the task would still liavo boon 
immense. Motion would still have occurred m Ifiurope. It 
would be foolish to represent that, had a single groat states- 
man dominated at Versailles in 191 9, or a trinity or quartette 
of great statesmen, aU things would have gone through 
peaceably and satisfactorily. Equally, it would be foolish 
to represent that everything in the treaty was wi’ong and 
ought to he ‘ scrapped.’ There was ‘ something attempted, 
something clone ’ at Vcrsaillea towards a settlomont ; and 
the statesmen there need not bo accused of lack of good 
intention. 

Wo should not forget that tho peace treaties, as a whole, 
were bound to be far harder of solution than the rearrange- 
ment of Europe which followed the French wars of tho last 
century. Somewhat as the struggle on the Western Front 
was vastly more involved and difficult than any previous 
war in history, so was Versailles in 1919 more involved and 
difficult tlian Vienna in 1816. Conceive Mi’. Wilson and 
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his semi-direcUves absent from VersaiHos, there would still 
have been a group of new nations resolved on seK-deter- 
mination and complete independence — nations to which we 
had pledged ourselves in this matter by innumerable public 
and official utterances throughout the war. In tact, as the 
war differed from the old wars in being one in which the 
masses, or democracy, flung themselves in the cause of 
liberty, so did Versailles differ from the old trcaty-maldng. 

But, admitting this, the hard fact remains that the 
Treaty of Veraaille& is now recognised to have been defec- 
tive in many directions ; and that moi'c could and ought to 
have been done towards European reconstruction. Thus 
tho dilatoiy policy in regard to reparations, followed by 
the announcement of vast claims which turned out to be 
wholly impracticable, reflects discredit on tho statesmen 
of Groat Britain, America, R.’anco and Italy who deferred 
these financial problems. 

History will draw a sharp distinction between the military 
shill which in 1918 forced the war to a speedy close, and tho 
purely civilian period which followed and flung the greater 
part of Europe into paroxysm. 


THE ENl) 
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Tlie following passages arc quoted from Part IT. of The 
Pinal Despatch of Sir Douglas Haig, Goueval Headquarters, 
British Armies in Prance, March 21, 1919 {Jjondoii QazeUc, 
April 8, 1919, Supplement dated April 10, 1919). 

A SiNaLiB Gseat Batile 

In this, my linal Despatch, I think it desirable to comment 
briefly upon certain general features which concern the whole 
series of operations carried out luidor niy command. I am urged 
thereto by tlio conviction that neither the comws of the war 
itself nor the military lessons to be drawn thorofnnn can properly 
be comprehended, unless tlio long succession of battles com- 
menced on the Sommo in 1916 and ended in November of last 
year on the Sambro arc vieAvod as forming part of ouo great and 
continuous engagement. 

To direct attention to any single phase of that stupendous 
and incessant struggle and seek in it the explanation of our 
success, to the exclusion or neglect of other ifliascs possibly loss 
striking in their immediate or obvious consequences, is in my 
opinion to risk the formation of unsound doclrinos legaiding 
the ohacactor and requirements of modem war. 

If the operations of the past four and haK years are regarded as 
a single continuous campaign, there can be recognised in them 
the same general features and the same uccossaiy stages which 
between forces of approximately equal strength have marked all 
the conclusive battles of history. Thoro is in tlio first instance 
the preliminary stage of tlio campaign in which the oiqiosing 
foioes seek to deploy and manoeuvre for position, endeavouring 
while doing so to gain some early advantage which might bo 
pushed homo to quick decision, lliis phase came to an end in 
the present war with the creation of continuous trench lines from 
the Swiss frontier to tho sea. 
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Battle having heon joined, there follows the period of real 
struggle in which tho main forces of the two belligerent armies 
are pitted against each other in close and costly combat. Each 
commander seeks to wear down tho power of resistance of his 
opponent and to pin him to his position, while preserving or 
accumulating in his own hands a iioweriul rcserve force ndth 
which he can manoeuvro, and, when signs of the enemy becoming 
morally and physically weakened are observed, deliver the 
decisive attack. Tho greatest possible pressure against the 
enemy’s whole front must be maintained, especially when the 
crisis of the battle approaches. Then every man, horse and gun 
is required <o co-operate, so as to com])lete the enemy’s over- 
throw and exploit success. 

Li the stage of the wearing-out struggle Josses will necessarily 
be heavy on both sides, for in it the price of victory is paid. If 
the opposing forces are approximately equal in numbers, in 
courage, in moral and in equipment, there is no way of avoiding 
payment of the price or of eliminating this phase of tho struggle. 

In former battles this stage of tho conflict has rarely lasted 
more than a few days, and has often been completed in a few 
hours. When armies of millions are engaged, with tho resources 
of great Empires behind them, it will inevitably be long. It will 
inolndo violent crises of fighting which, when viewed separately 
and apart from tho general persiiective, will appear individually 
as great indcoisivo battles. To this stage belong the great en- 
gagements of 1010 and 1917 whioh wore down the strength of 
the Gorman Araiies. 

Finally, whether from tho superior fighting ability and leader- 
ship of one of the belligerents, as the result of greater resources 
or tenacity, or by reason of higher moral, or from a combination 
of all those causes, tlie time will come when the other side will 
begin to weaken and tho climax of the battle is reached. Then 
tho commander of Uie weaker side must choose whether he will 
break off the engagement, if ho can, while there is yet time, or 
stake on a supreme effort what reserves remain to him. The 
launching and dostruotion of Napoleon’s last roBorves at Waterloo 
was a matter of minutes. In this World War the great sortie 
of tho beleaguered Goiman Arnrios, commenced on March 21, 
1918, lasted for four months, yet it represents a corresponding 
stage in a single oolossal battle. 

Ifhe breaking down of such a supremo effort will be the signal 
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for the commander of the successful side to develop his greatest 
strength, and seek to turn to immediate account the loss in 
material and moral which their failure must inevitably produce 
among his opponent’s troops. In a battle joined and decided 
in the course of a few days or houiu, there is no risk that the lay 
observer will seek to distinguish the culminating operations by 
which victory is seized and exploited from the proeeding stages 
by which it has been made possible and determined. If the 
whole operations of the present war are regarded in correct 
perspective, the victories of tho summer and autumn of 1918 
will be seen to be as directly dependent uiion the two years of 
stubbom fighting that preceded them. 


Tinii Length of tub War 

If tho causes which determined the length of tho moent contest 
are examined in the light of tho accepted principles of war, it 
will be seen that tho duration of the struggle was governed by 
and bore a direct relation to certain definite factors which are 
enumerated below. 

In tho first place, we wore unprepared for war, or at any rate 
for a war of such magnitude. We were deficient in both trained 
men and military material, and, what was more important, had 
no machinory ready by which either men or material could be 
produced in anything aiiproaching the requisite quantities. The 
consequences were twofold. Firatly, tho necessary machinery 
had to bo improvised hurriedly, and improvisation is never 
economical and seldom satisfactory. In this case the high-water 
mark of our fighting strcngtli in infantry was only reached after 
two and a half years of confiict, by which time heavy casualties 
had already been incurred. In consequence, the full man-power 
of the Empire was never developed in the field at any period of 
the war. 

As regards material, it was not until midsummer 191 6 that 
the artillery situation became even approximately adequate 
to the conduct of major operations. Throughout the Somme 
battle the expenditure of artillery ammunition had to bo watched 
with the greatest care. During the battles of 1917, am munition 
was plentiful, but the gun situation was a source of constant 
anxiety. Only in 1918 was it possible to conduct artillery 
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operations independently of any limiting considerations other 
than that of transport. 

The second consequence of our unpreparedness was that our 
armies were unable to intervene, either at the outset of the war 
or until nearly two years had elapsed, in sufficient strength 
adequately to assist our Allies. The enemy was able to gain 
a notable initial advantage by establishing himself in Belgium 
and Northern France, and throughout the early stages of the war 
was free to concentrate an undue proportion of his effectives 
against France and Russia. The excessive burden thrown upon 
the gallant Army of France during this period caused them 
losses the effect of which has been felt all through the war and 
directly inffuenced its length. Just as at no time were we as an 
Empire able to put our own full strength into the field, so at no 
time were the Allies as a whole able completely to develop and 
obtain tbo full effect from their greatly superior man-power. 
What might have been the effect of British intervention on a 
larger scale in the earlier stages of the war is shown by what was 
aotually achieved by our original Expeditionary Force. 

It is interesting to note that in previous campaigns the side 
which has been fully prepaiud for war has almost invariably 
gained a rapid and complete success over its less well prepared 
opponent. In 1866 and 1870, Austria and then France were 
overwhelmed at the outset by moans of superior preparation. 
The initial advantages derived therefrom were followed up by 
such vigorous and ruthless action, regardless of loss, that there 
was no time to recover from the first stunning blows. The 
German plan of campaign in the present war was undoubtedly 
baaed on similar prinoiples. The margin by which the German 
onrush in 1914 was stemmed was so narrow, and the subsequent 
struggle so severe, that the word ‘ miraculous ’ is hardly too 
strong a term to describe the recovery and ultimate victory of 
the Allies. 

A further cause adversely influencing the duration of the 
war on the Western Front during its later stages, and one foUow- 
ing indimctly from that just stated, was the situation in other 
theatres. The military strength of Russia broke down in 1917 
at a critical period when, had she been able to carry out her 
military engagements, the war might have been shortened by a 
year. At a later date, the military situation in Italy in the 
autumn of 1917 necessitated the transfer of five British divisions 
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from JTranco to Italy at o time wlicn thoir presence in JTiance 
might have had far-reaching cltccls. 

Thirdly, the Allies wore handicapped in their task and the war 
thereby lengthened by the inherent difficulties always associated 
with the combined action of armies of soparato nationalities, 
differing in speech and temperament, and, not least important, 
in military organisation, equipment and supply. 

Finally, as mdicated in the opening paragra])h of this part of 
my Dospatcli, the huge numbers of men engaged on either side, 
whereby a continuous battle front was rapidly established from 
Switzerland to the sea, outflanking was made impossible and 
manceuvre very difficult, necessitated the delivoi’y of frontal 
attacks. This factor, combined with the strength of the defensive 
under modem conditions, rendered a protracted wooring-out 
battle unavoidable before the ononiy’s power of rcBistonco could 
be ovcrcomo. So long as Ihe opposing forees aro at tho outset 
appi'ojrimatoly equal in numbera and moral and there are no 
flanks to turn, a long stmgglo for supremacy is inovitahle. 


Tujji Extinv or oim CaanAi-Tuos 

Obviously, the groater the length of a war the higher is likely 
to bo tho number of casualties incurred in it on cither side. The 
same causes, thoreforo, which served to protract the recent 
struggle aro largely responsible for ihc extent of our cabualties. 
There can be no question that to our gonornl unpn'parcdness 
must bo attributed the los.s of many thousands of bravo men 
whose sacrifioe wc deeply deplore, while wo regard thoir splendid 
gallantry and self-devotion with mistiutcd admiration and 
gratitude. 

Given, however, tho military situation existing in August 
1914, our total losses in tho war have been no larger than wore 
to bo expected. Neither do they compare unfavourably will) 
those of any other of tho belligerent nations, so far as liguros aio 
available from which comparisou can ho made. Tho total 
British casualties in all theatres of war — skilled, wounded, missing 
and prisoners, including native troops— aro approximately three 
millions (3,076,388). Of this total, some two and a half millions 
(2,668,8M) were incurred on tho Westem Front, Hio total 
French Insses — Skilled, missing and prisoners, but exclusive of 
woundtid— have boon given as approximately 1,831,000. If an 
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estimate for wounded is added, the total can scarcely be less 
than 4,800,000, and of this total it is fair to assume that over 
four millions were incurred on the Western Front. The published 
figures for Italy — hilled and wounded only, exclusive of prisoners 
— amount to 1,400,000, of which practically the whole wore 
incurred in the western theatre of war. 

Figures have also been published for Germany and Austria. 
The total German casualties — ^killed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners — are given at approximately six and a half millions 
(6,486,000), of which the vastly greater proportion must have 
been incurred on the Western Front, where the bulk of the 
Gorman forces were concentrated and the hardest fighting took 
place. In ’view of the fact, however, that the number of German 
prisoners is definitely loiown to be considerably understated, 
those figures must bo accepted withrosorve. The lossesof Austria- 
Hungary in killed, missing and prisoners are given as approxi- 
mately two and three-quarter millions (2,772,000). An estimate 
of wounded would give us a total of over four and a half millions. 

The extent of our casualties, like the duration of the war, was 
dependent on certain definite factors wlrich can be stated shortly. 

In the first place, the military situation compelled us, par- 
ticularly during the first portion of the war, to make great efforts 
before we had developed our full strength in the field or properly 
equipped and trained our armies. These efforts were wasteful 
of men, but in the circumstances they could not be avoided. 
The only altornativo was to do nothing and see our French 
Allies overwhelmed by the enemy’s superior numbers. 

During the second half of the war, and that part embracing 
the critical and costly period of the wearing-out battle, the losses 
pi'cviously sullorcd by our Allies laid upon the British Armies in 
Franco an inoreasing share in. the burden of attack. From the 
opening of the Somme battle in 1910 to the termination of 
hostilities the Brirish Armies were subjected to a strain of the 
utmost severity which never ceased, and corr&cquently had little 
or no opportunity for the rest and training they so greatly needed. 

In ad^tion to these pariioular considerations, certain general 
factors peculiar to modem war mode for the inflation of losses. 
The great strength of modertr field defences and the power and 
preoi,sion of modern weapons, the multiplication of machine 
guns, trench mortars, and artillery of all natures, the employment 
of gas and the rapid development of tiro aeroplane as a formidable 
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agent of destruction against both men and material, all combined 
to increase the price to be paid for victory. 

If only for these reasons, no comparisons can usefully be made 
between the relative losses iticurrcd in this war and any previous 
war. There is, however, tho furthei- consideration that tho issues 
involved in this stupeudous struggle were far greater than those 
concerned in any other war in recent history. Our existence as 
an Empire and oivihsatiou itsolf, as it is understood by tho Iroc 
Wostem nations, were at stake. Men fought as they have 
never fought boforo in inassos. 

Despite our own particular handicaps and tho foregoing 
general considerations, it is satisfactory to note that, as tho 
result of the courage and determination of our troops, and the 
high level of leadership generally maintained, our losses even 
in attack over tho whole period of the battle compare favoitrahly 
with those inflicted on our opponents. The approximate total 
of our battle casualties in aU arms, and including Overseas troops, 
from tho commencement of the Sommo battle in 1916 to the 
conclusion of the Armistioo is 2,140,000. Tho calculation ol 
Gorman losses is obviously a matter of great difliculty. It is 
estimated, however, that the number of casualties inflicted on 
the enemy by British troops during tlio above period exceeds 
two and a half millions. It is of interest, moreover, in tho light 
of the paragraph next following, that more than half the total 
casualties incurred by us in tho fitting of 1918 wore occasioned 
during tho five months Maxch-July, when our armies wem on 
tho defensive. 


Why we attaoked whenever voasiBi.E 

Closely oonncctod witli tho question of casualtios is that of 
the relative values of attack and defence. It is a view often 
expressed that tho attack is more expensive than defence. This 
is only a half statement of the truth. Unquestionably, un- 
successful attack is generally more expensive tlmn defence, 
particularly if the attack is jirossod homo witli courage and 
resolution. On tho other hand, attack so pressed homo, if 
skilfully conducted, is rarely unsucoossful, whoroas, in its later 
stages especially, unsuccessful defenoo is far more costly than 
attack. 

Moreover, the object of all war is victory, and a purely 
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defensive attitude can never bring about a successful decision, 
either in a battle or in a campaign. The idea that a war can be 
won by standing on the defensive and waiting for the enemy to 
attack is a dangerous fallacy, which owes its inception to the 
desire to evade tho price of victory. It is an axiom that decisive 
success in battle can be gained only by a vigorous offensive. 
The principle here stated had long been i-ecognised as being 
fundamental, and is based on the tmiversal tcacliing of military 
history in all ages. The course of the present war has proved it 
to be correct. 

To pass for a moment from the general to the particular, and 
consider in the light of the present war the facts upon which this 
axiom is based. 

A defensive role sooner or later brings about a distinct lowering 
of tho moral of the troops, who imagme that the enemy must be 
tho better man, or at least more numerous, better equipped 
with and better served by artillery and other mechancial aids 
to viotojy. Qnco the mass of the defending infantry become 
possessed of such ideas, the battle is as good as lost. An army 
fighting on enemy soil, especially if its standard of discipline is 
high, may maintain a successful defence for a protracted period, 
in the hope that victory may bo gained elsewhere or that the 
enemy may tiro or weaken in his resolution and accept a com- 
promise. The resistance of the German Armies was undoubtedly 
prolonged in this fashion, but in the end the persistence of our 
troops had its natural effect. 

Further, a defensive policy involves the loss of the initiative, 
with all tho consequent disadvantages to the defender. The 
enemy is able to choose at his own convenience tho time and 
place of his attacks. Not being influenced himself by the threat 
of attack from his opponent, he can afford to take risks, and by 
greatly weakening his front in some places can concentrate an 
overwhelming force elsewhere with which to attack. The 
defender, on the other hand, becomes almost entirely ignorant 
of the dispositions and plans of his opponent, who is thus in a 
position to effect a surprise. This was clearly exemplified during 
tho fighting of 1918. As long as the enemy was attacking, he 
obtained fairly full information regarding our dispositions. 
Captured documents show that, as soon as he was thrown 
once more on tho defensive and the initiative returned to the 
Allies, ho was kept in comparative ignorance of our plans and 
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disposilions. The oonaoquonce was that the Allies were able 
to oUect many surprises, both strategic and tactical. 

As a farther effect of the loss of the initiative and ignorance 
of his opponent’s intentions, the defender finds it difficult lo 
avoid a certain dispersal of his forces. Though for a variety of 
reasons, including the fact that we had lately been on the offensive, 
we wore by no moans entirely ignorant of the enemy’s intentions 
in the spring of 1918, the unavoidable uncertainty le&ulting 
from a temporary loss of the initiative did have the effect of 
preventing a complete concentration of our reserves behind the 
point of the enemy’s attack. 

An additional reason, peculiar to the circumstances of the 
present war, which in itself eompeUod mo to refuse to adopt a 
purely defensive attitude so long as any other was open to me, 
is found in the geographical position of our armies. For reasons 
stated by me in my Despatch of July 20, 1918, we could not 
afford to give much ground on any pnit of our front. The 
experience of the war has shown that if the defence is to be 
maintained successfully, oven for a limited time, it must be 
flexible. 


Thb End OB’ inn War 

If the views sot out by me in the preceding paragraphs are 
accepted, it will bo recognised that the war did not follow any 
unprecedented course, and that its end was ncitlier sudden nor 
should it have hcon unexpected . The- ra])id collajise ol (lemiany’s 
military powers in the latter half of 1 91 8 was the logical outcome 
of the fighting of the previous two years. It would not have 
taken place but for that period of ceaseless attrition which used 
up the reserves of the German Armies, while the oonslaut and 
growing pressure of the blockade sapped with more deadly 
insistence fi-om year to year at the strength and resolution of 
the Gorman jieople. It is in the great battles of 1910 and 1917 
that we have to seek for the soorot of our victory in 19 1 8. 

Doubtless, the end might have come sooner had wo boon able 
to develop the military resources of our Empire nuuo rapidly 
and with a higher degree of concentration, or had not the defec- 
tion of Russia in 1917 given our enemies a new lease of life. 

So far as the military situation is ooncomed, in spite of the 
great accession of strength which Germany received as the 
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result o£ the defection of Russia, the battles of 1916 and 1917 
had so far weakened her armies that the effort they made in 
1918 was msiifficiont to secure victory. Moreover, the ejffect 
of the battles of 1916 and 1917 was not confined to loss of German 
inau-powor. The moral effects of those battles wore enormous, 
both in the German Army and in Germany. By their means 
our soldiers established over the German soldier a moral super- 
iority which they held in an over-increasing degree until the end 
of the war, oven in the difficult days of March and Apnl 1918. 


APPENDIX II 

Mimmo-sa', ahd SAn. Lloyd GrBonBL’a SBAras THmMH 

The problem of munitions and its ultimate solution is not one 
Avo need go into at any length. But it must be touched on. 
There was a long and acid dispite about it during and after 
the war : though the main facts are to-day well known to, and 
accepted by, reasonable people. 

We started the war unprovided with the material for anything 
but a short struggle such as tho French, ourselves and other 
nations looked for : and indeed, though the equipment of our 
Expeditionary Force Avas a marked impiovemeut on the equip- 
ment of previous armies which we had put m the field, we started 
tho war insufficiently provided with tho material, or tho means 
lor speedily supplying that material, needed for a short war on 
the scale of the 1914 operations. 

From August 1014 to May 1916, it was tho duty of the War 
Office to arrange for tho supply of munitions. The department 
concerned was that of Major-General Sir Stanley Von Donop, 
Master-General of tho Ordnance. During the controversies over 
the mumtions question, the stateuiont was often made that the 
War Ollico and its chiefs, hioluding Lord Kitchener, completely 
failed to realise tho urgent need for an adequate supply of 
munitions of all lands, and that no steps worth mentioning were 
taken to soouie tho shells, guns, rifles, oto., with which to equip 
our Army. iHiat statement was wrong. The War Office put 
out large orders for munitions during tho months in 1914 and 
1916 for which they wore responsible. But, owing to (a) the 
absence of provision for tho speedy manufacture of munitions 
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on a large scale, (6) the relations between Capital and Labour, 
(c) the dearth of material and skill and knowledge, and (d) 
tho voluntary system which drew away munitioners to the 
Army, tho orders issued by tho War Office materialised slowly. 

It should be borne in mind that tho production of rifles, guns 
or sliells on a groat scale takes the best part of a year, unless 
tho tactoiy and its machines, tho material and tho skilled and 
unskilled labour are all ready for the task. This experience was 
common, virtually, to the whole period of the war. The say- 
ing ‘ a rifle takes a year to make ’ is not as absurd as it scorns : 
it is nearer tho truth than many charges made against tho War 
Office in 1916 onwards. 

Being thus hopelessly handicapped from tho start, tho War 
Offioo could not speedily produce the munitions needed. 

Nor could tho Ministry of Munitions, on succeeding tho Wat 
Office in this matter, in May 1916, speedily produce them. 
In fact the vast bulk of the munitions used by tho British Anmy 
in Franco throughout 1916, and well on into 1916, was simply 
that which had been ordered by tho War Office in 1914-1916. 
Tho Battle of Loos, as an example, was fought with munitions 
ordered by the War Office and supplied tlrrough its successor. 

Tho prelejioe that the Ministry of Munitions waved its wand 
and, lo I the munitions, is foolish. 

None the less, tho creation of the Ministry of Munitions was 
a wise step by the Government, and Mr. Lloyd George, its 
prompter, was at this period most useful. Howe ver bad wore the 
blunders which, as Prime Minister, ho committed in 1917 and 
1918 by his interventions in military operations ho, unquestion- 
ably, did good sorvioo in 1916. It is true ho did not perfect the 
organisation of tho Ministry of Munitions. On tho contrary, 
that Ministry was far from thoroughly organised when ho loft 
it in 1916. The labour difficidty, for oxamplo, was unsolved 
then. But tho series of vigorous speeches which he delivorod 
in tho spring of 1916 at great manufacturing centres aroused 
the nation to tho peril of the situation. It was tho Idnd of 
crusade we needed — one which the War Office in 1914-1016 
had to do without. It was not speedily followed by a sufficient 
supply of munitions. Far indeed from it. Wo had to wait till 
1917 for enough shells for our guns. But it ruslicd into oxistonco 
a ministry which, as time went on, was to prove most valuable. 
Legislation was speedily introduced and passed which began to 
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pub i he lequiBite pressuio on more than one oldsB. Tho ‘ business 
as usual ’ cry was stilled. Immense numbeis of amateurs, men 
and women, were diawn into the manufactuimg of munitions, 
and their work became invaluable. Rightly, the klimstry of 
Munitions sot aside altogether the question of expense, which 
had always hampcied the War Office m its attempts to equip 
us against war. 

Mr. Lloyd Gooige oontmued, it is tiuc, to oppose the passmg 
of a fair law of obligatory service, which would have helped the 
mumtion cause, and he did not succeed in his attempts to con- 
trol laboui, as the South Wales coal strike showed Still the 
new Ministry lapidly developed, and the chief credit for that 
should be given to him. 


APPENDIX III 

Rairisn CAstrALTias in 'Fbanoh BiiTWBBN Majjoh 3 and 
Novhmbbb 11, 1918. AiJC. Aemibs, 


Week ended — Week ended — 
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17 
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., 21 
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9i 

24 
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28 
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99 

31 
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7 
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„ 11 . 
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99 

14 
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,. 18 . 
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99 

21 
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26 . 

. 26,000 

9f 

28 
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. 44,600 
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6 
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8 
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99 

12 
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,. 16 
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99 

19 
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„ 22 
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99 
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9t 
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23 
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99 
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11 
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